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I:OM time to timf the sugges- 
tioii has been made to me 
by Anglo - Indian friendH 
that I olumld write an nc< 
count of my exi)erience8 in 
the v,-'h\v field of Iiiilinn 
Khikar. Up to the presfiit 
hffif, It-iwever, I have always re[H'lle<I 
idfji us imprncticabte, or nt Ifant tinproti table. 
MTt" I have always l>een ven* chary of telling 
■ storiifi rir'i vocf, from a conJirmed convic- 
thiit the most hriltiant conversationalist could 
make any such narrative palatable to his 
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audience. Conversation nowadays does not lend 
itself to monologue ; the anecdotal person is as 
much out of vogue as pig -tails on English 
heads ; and the man who went about describ- 
ing how he killed this or that tiger would now 
be regarded by society as an anachronism, in- 
tolerable as that princess of interminable tales 
— Scheherezade — would be in the present day. 

But I have lately been encouraged to believe 
that the narrative which would be wholly unac- 
ceptable if administered orally, may meet with a 
more indulgent reception if it appear in print. 
Even in this age of hurry there are in the lives 
of most men odd hours of leisure, during which 
sporting reminiscences may afford a wholesome 
relief from the mysterious murder of the sensation 
novel or the intrigue of the French yellow-back, 
or the miscellaneous crimes of other branches of 
fiction devoted to the annihilation of the Deca- 
logue ; and for those leisiu-e hours I write. I 
shall be no more autobiographical than I can 
help, and if I touch upon some of the doings 
of Anglo - Indians of a bygone generation, this 
ancient history will be, as far as possible, confined 
to the matter in hand — Indian shikar — or to sub- 
jects which, whether cognate thereto or not, shall 
incidentally suggest themselves. 

And now that I try to conjure back out of the 
distant past the incidents in my sporting career, 
memory fails me save as to the most salient 
points. Phantasmal tigers, panthers, and other 
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fauna of the jungle, pass In dim array before 
my mind's eye, a procession longer far than that 
of the ghosts which tortured Richard on Bosworth 
Held, or the string of apparitions that Macbeth 
interviewed in the witches' cave. I say with 
the latter usurper — 

" Anotlier jret ! A tcventb I I'll Bee no more : 
And yet the eigUtb appear*, who bean a glau 
Which ahowa me many mor«;" 

inid od<lly enough, the most conspicuous are the 
tigers I did not shoot. That bygone period seems 
to have commenced at a time as remote almost 
lis those days when men measured the passage 
of the hours by the clepsydra or Alfred's candles ; 
ami, sooth to say, I have never cared to keep my 
memory in practice by recounting the bags nirnle, 
or chances missed. Sufficient and very keen was 
the joy of pursuing the quarry, but deadly un- 
interesting that pnrsuit as the subject of sulise- 
ipn-nt conversation. This, I fancy, is very much 
tlie cuHe witlt ever^' man who has killed much 
big giinie, however thrilling the incidents that 
niny have acoon)[>anie<l the slaughter. 

It ilid not seem, when I went out to India to 
join the mercantile house of a relative in Calcutta, 
that very large opi>ort unities in the way of s|Hirt 
would present themselves for me. My work coii- 
sisti<<l of sonlid otHce details relating to Indian 
prinluce, and sale and Uirter ; it was setlentary, 
save fur an occasional run in an otfice jtiun (car- 
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riage) to the Custom-house or ekewhere, and pro- 
vided no occupation or thought beyond invoices, 
ships' manifests, fluctuations in prices, and simi- 
larly humdrum conomercial items. It soon became 
revealed to me that this was not work after my 
mind : I had no desire to become a merchant 
prince, — my aspirations inclined rather to the 
career of leather-leggings than to that of Dick 
Whittington ; and so the mercantile bonds, that 
were strained from the first moment of my wear- 
ing them, snapped in the course of a year or two, 
and I was let forth from the city of palaces free 
to make my way in the great beyond hazily 
known to me as the Mofussil. Heredity, not 
I, was to blame for this : my forebears had been 
sportsmen, good with the gun, the rod, and in 
the saddle, and I was no degenerate scion of 
my race. 

Yet during my term of lx)ndage in Calcutta I 
served in some sort my shikari apprenticeship, and 
made, with gi*eat pleasure to myself, the acquaint- 
ance of some notable pillars of every form of sport. 
Those Calcutta days were so long ago that a fair 
maiden who then adorned Chowringhee society, 
and claimed to be the original Becky Sharp, was 
still young, and still, I suppose, on the look-out 
for her Rawdon Crawley. And Calcutta was then 
a much more go-ahead place, socially considered, 
than it is at present. For in those good old 
days, when John Company was king and Downuig 
Street an unimportant factor in Indian admin- 
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istmtion, the Haileybury civilians of the Bengal 
Presidency commenced their career by entering 
the College of Fort- William : I do not say they 
l)egan active service by passing through that 
college, for in some instances they did not pass 
out of that institution at all, — one collegian, who 
wa» a hero in his day, although now forgotten, 
liaving 8[>ent seven years off and on as a Fort- 
William undergrad. and Iteing then retired. 

And these students, who by no means studie<l 
over-ileeply, if at lUl, were many in numt>er, 
nccomplishet) in manly sports, admirable in the 
Iddl-i-oom and cricket-field, and prized in the 
matrimonial market as good for £300 a-year dead 
or iitive. As far as this mercenary appraisement 
wt'iit. it should be statetl that it sometinies en-ed 
as to thf value of the living collegian, inasmuch 
as he genendly was worth many thousands of 
miK-es less than nothing. For those were the 
glorious days wh<*n crctlit aliounded and the shroff 
WHS ever ready with the loan re<|uire<l by embryo 
rultTH (»f the land. Fine old times, when the 
young civilian could, and di<l, live at the rate 
><f !:4000 or £5000 a-year on an income of £400 
- making things go merrily during his collegiate 
days, an<l n-cking ncdhing of tin- years of wuint-Hs 
that should follow, when witli slow litl*onr and 
ipiick n-grct hi* came t<> |miv tlie heavy cost of 
thoHir Calcutta joys. All that has Ix-en change<l ; 
the lattt-r-diiV civilian goes not now into a Presi- 
dency collegv to become a social ornament, hut 
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is drafted off promptly to some Mofussil station 
to learn his work ; the money-lender in these 
degenerate times is coy in the matter of advances, 
and even the tailor looks to be paid in the course 
of a year or two. 

But in the pre-Mutiny days the Haileybury 
civilians in Calcutta were towers of strength in 
the C. C. Club and the Calcutta hunt. Many 
a pleasant day have I spent on the smooth turf 
of the Calcutta Cricket Club playing against the 
garrison or any eleven that came to hand, when 
the victory that crowned our efforts was mainly 
due to the skill of the Haileybury men ; and 
wherever the hounds met, there was to be seen 
a strong contingent of these unemployed, well 
mounted, and good for going while their horses 
or the run lasted. 

Not very satisfying were those runs to the 
six)rtsman. I fancy that most of us engaged in 
them had to make l)elieve largely, after the man- 
ner of Dick SwiveUer s marchioness, that we were 
really enjoying the sport of kings. For mostly 
the pack, newly imported year by year on account 
of the climate, was in no condition for travelling : 
the jackal was, we found, a sorry substitute for 
the fox, and the country hunted was generally 
devoid of those features that delight the hunting 
man in England. I have seen the hounds dead- 
beat and brought to a stand-still in actual sight 
of their jackal. And as the climate of Calcutta 
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has not changed, I suppose the Calcutta hounds 
are still newly imported every season, and that 
now, as then, a morning with the hunt does not 
always repay the hunting man for getting up in 
the night and driving in the dark to Dumdum 
or C'ox'h Bungalow, or wherenot. Many a one 
of the gilded youth of that old time has had a 
smarter hurst with a bailiff behind him than ever 
he had with a jackal in front. For then the bailiiF 
was, as Pope remarked, a mighty hunter, and his 
prey was man. 

But we made believe some of us, preferring any 
aiKiIogy for sport to pondering over the Bagho- 
l>ahar or Mahabharat in the company of a moonshi, 
or drawing up bills of lading with a Banyan's aid ; 
Hn<l 8<» wo hunted con amon; and were as glad 
over it as we could manage. We were eminently 
hilarious <me Christmas night on the eve of a meet 
at Dumdum (then the headquarters of the artillery 
in Bfrigal), when a dozen or so met in one of the 
giniiicr's (guarters after mess, in view to making 
a night of it. We made l)e]ieve that we wanted 
a nHiriiig tire, and, fuel running short, some of 
our host's furniture was mjuiKitioned. We air- 
<ms«*<l there by the blaze of table-top and clmir- 
legK, and we Hnislietl up making a night of it some 
time in the small hours, when most of us ha<l to 
get on to the roof to extinguish a Hre that was 
huniing merrilv n>uiid the chinuiey-stack. Sat- 
isKetl with this new form of house-warming, we 
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retired to our couches for a couple of hours* sleep 
before starting for the meet. One of the revellers 
of that Christmas night was he who, not many- 
years afterwards, made India ring from end to 
end with a shout of admiration at his heroism, 
and caused each British heart to mourn the loss of 
such a soldier when he lost his life in the British 
cause. He it was, the gallant Willoughby, who in 
1857 blew up the Delhi magazine after a defence 
of five hours against the mutineers. 

He is gone. Lives there yet, I wonder, the 
man (an indigo-planter) who lent me a mount one 
day at Dumdum ? And if he survives, has he yet 
fuUy repented the wrong he did me by that loan ? 
I had my own hireling hunter there, a discreet 
animal of mature age and much experience in the 
art of saving himself. He was good enough for 
the purpose of the day, however : he could be reck- 
oned upon to clear the sunken roadways and 
ditches that intersected fields and the banks raised 
above them ; he might be depended upon to jump 
into, if he did not jump over, the streams that 
here and there occurred ; and, at any rate, he was 
as good a goer as the hounds. But there at the 
meet was this planter, a hail-fellow-well-met man of 
deceptive appearance, in that he looked guileless as 
the callow chick, and with him a string of splendid 
walers in tip-top condition ; and there were placed 
at the disix)sal of such as chose to accept the ofter 
a dozen horses. There was nothing in this lib- 
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erality that necessarily excited surprise or sus- 
picion : indigo - planters were known for their 
lavish hoepitality, their open houses, and their love 
of sport. "Who could regard this one as a Greek 
to be feared even when he brought gifts? I enter- 
tained no doubt of him or his stud : I chose a 
noble beast that looked like a flier, mounted, and 
rode ofl" with the crowd, leaving my hired Rosi- 
nante to stroU back to town. Oh, what a time I 
had of it in that hunt I My steed was a flier, it is 
true, but the flight was whitherward that erratic 
beast inclined, and not where I would have had him 
go. Obviously the bit was an unknown form of 
torture to him, or he had a mouth of iron corre- 
s[>oiiding with a will of the same material, and 
when he was not occupied in running me into ditti- 
culties, amidst Ijambooe and so forth, he devoted all 
bis energy (which was considerable) to bucking. 
( hice he shot me over his head by the latter 
method, twice he put me down heavily by running 
me into timl»er, and it was only because time and 
opINtrtunity failed that be h>t me ofl* with tliose 
tbret* Hpills. If at the end of that [K-nitential ride 
iinv one had put to me the (jtiestion of the courtly 
Cbestertiehl, "If man ever liunttHl twice?" I Hhould 
have felt dlH|K>8«I to answer, " No man bnt a fix>K" 
}lowe%'er, nobcHly put this ijuestion ; instead of it, 
I was aske<l by the iierfidlous phuittT whether 
that beast of his bad oarriiil nie well. He hnti the 
etTruntery to a>ik nie this with an air of seraphic 
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joy and artlessness ; and when I endeavoured, out 
of resj>ect for his feelings, to tone down the eccen- 
tricities of his animal, blandly informed me that it 
had never been broken, or, as far as he knew, had 
a saddle on its back. Ah, they were fine, free- 
spirited, open-hearted fellows, those Bengal plan- 
ters, and (at all events this one was) generous 
with the ribs and necks and collar-bones of other 
people. 

But I had not been long in Calcutta before, by 
a lucky chance, the joys of pig-sticking were re- 
vealed to me. If hunting the fox be the sport of 
kings, surely pig-sticking is the sport of kaisers — 
especially when the Bengal boar is the quarry. 
Well enough, as a substitute, is the boar of the 
Ganges-Kadirs, and thereaway ; but he cannot 
gallop, and does not fight after the manner of his 
Bengalee congener, which goes like a greyhound for 
a few furlongs, when he elects to move, and dies 
fighting to the last, or, possibly, goes not at all, 
but opens the attack, and charges again and again, 
until, witli a dozen specar-wounds in his sides, liis 
life gives out. Splendid is the mce for the fii*st 
spear when the lx)ar flies, and quick is the race 
when the gallant ]x?ast is young : cups are given to 
those who take most first spears in the Cawnpoi'e 
and Meerut Kadir liunts ; kiuhfs is for liim of 
Bengal tlie sole but sufticient nuxle of honour. 
But better even than tlie race is tlie frav that 
lasts wliile the lx>ar can stand. 



L. 
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I liave often heard the relative merits of pig- 
sticking and hunting discussed, and verdicts de- 
livere<l that this or the other was the finer sport. 
But when men have argued upon this point in my 
c<mi|Miny, they have always failed to convince me : 
I am not sure that they ever succeeded in inter- 
esting me in what I have always regarded as 
an insoluble problem. Except that horse-riding is 
connnon to both pursuits, pig-sticking and hunting 
are too hopelessly unlike for qualitative analysis. 
In no sense can pig-sticking be regarded as a sul>- 
stitute for fu.\-bunting. Both are admirable in 
tlu-ir way ; Iwth appeal to the sportsman with 
invsistible force in ditferent fashions; and I have 
no dcmbt that Ijoth would \>e pursued in India if 
they wei*e lx)th practicable. 

Whatever the merits of any other form of hunt- 
ing, it cannot )>e gainsaid that pig-sticking is a 
noble s])ort. It is true that a ]>ig does not give 
ouf such a nni as may U' enjoyed with the Quorn 
or Pytchtev packs : at the l)e8t it treats one to a 
bui-st i)f a mile i>r so ; it may verj' |M>sHihlv decline 
ruiniing altogether. Hut such nm as it doeH atlont 
is a nice of the keenest l»etween the following 
ii[>earK fnrni Bud t<» finish — a mce which is not 
necetiharily for him who is swiftest, liut to that one 
who, with a sufticiency of s[)eed, can most chwt'Iy 
follow the pig in its <K-vious wav and manv doul)- 
lingH. Pace alone mav, ind«-«-<l, S|><iil him wlm {uiuts 
for the first s|)far-]Mice, wheif the hoi-w is not in 
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hand — may take the ardent pursuer a fiirlong or so 
to the right, while the pig, having jinked, is bound- 
ing away in the opposite direction, close followed 
by the rider who, but a few minutes since, was a 
bad second in the race. Some few horses take 
to pig-hunting so kindly that they may be ridden 
with a loose rein and left to their own discretion 
in regard to following whitherward the pig may 
lead. Tartar, a Cape horse of Jack Johnston's, was 
a paragon of this sort ; but the great majority of 
steeds require skilful handling and guidance by 
their riders. And he who follows the boar, while 
he seeks to come to close quarters so that he may 
deliver his spear-thrust, has to avoid, as far as 
possible, riding over the pig. It is not that this is 
a crime in venery equivalent to the enormity of 
riding over hounds : a man who does this is not 
howled at and made the object of opprobrious 
epithets, justifiable only as applied to him or the 
wretch who burned the Ephesian Temple of Diana. 
It is a blunder (not a crime), because a lively boar 
may very well throw its head up, and in that 
huiried action rip open the horse that is going 
over it ; but it is a bhnider that is often unavoid- 
able, inasmuch as the liorse cannot be stoj)i>ed or 
turned in its stride at the moment when the boar, 
jinking at right angles, passes underneath it. But 
he who rides after the lx>ar has somethinir more 
than his horee to handle : there is liis spear, which 
demands careful treatment lest it bring trouble to 
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other than the pig. I have seen some accidents 
arising from mismanagement of this weapon. I 
have seen a man heavily thrown as a consequence 
of his running his spear into the ground ; I have 
seen a rider spear his own horse ; I have seen a 
rider sjiear the horse of a companion ; and any one 
of these accidents may occur to the novice or to 
him who is inexpert or careless. 

Nor, as a rule, is the ground over which one 
ritleH after pig such as tests the qualities of an 
English hunter. For the most part it is level 
country, totally destitute of obstacles such as the 
hulltinch, or stone wall, or wire fence, and kindred 
acc«'sK4>ri('K of English cross-country riding ; some- 
times it is rough and tussocky ; sometimes a blind 
ditch lietrayK ii rider into an unpremeditated som- 
ei-KJiult. In Western India pig-stickers get into 
ditficultii*s amidst the rocks of stony hills. But 
siH-flking generally, and fur the Ilengal side, the 
couiitrv in a flying one, and its worst dithculties 
Kuch ns an> U-Nt taken Hying. 

Til)- two ditficultieN that I have in my mind an* 
(1) the gaping crevices- three to nix inches in 
width, iukI two to four feet in depth -that in- 
terM-4.-t the dried • np alluvial de[N>sits of the 
rivei-s, ami convert the newly spreml s<iil into a 
system of horse-traiw ; ami (-) the sharp- j»i)in ted 
stakes left in the <thifth Helds when the eiTp in 
cut (the nhnth plants having stems of an Inch or 
UKite in diameter that ai¥ cut with a sort of hill- 
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hook), and which convert the harvested field into 
an exaggerated chevaicx-de-fnse. Both of these 
are formidable enough in their way, the first 
threatening broken legs of horses, the second 
promismg impalement of riders; and both are 
best negotiated at top speed, and best of all by 
an Arab. 

But riding a boar is not by any means the 
whole or even the best of the hunt ; there is the 
possible scrimmage after, or without, a run, when, 
standing at bay, or charging hither and thither, 
the boar defies all comers. Then is the sport 
sweetly savoured to the shikari by the spice of 
danger; for a boar in its prime is no mean foe, 
nor is it an enemy that nature has meanly armed. 
Quick and intrepid in attack, each charge it makes 
home to its object may leave a wound in horse or 
rider ; and it is like an Englishman in that it does 
not know when it is beaten. When spear-thrust 
after spear-thrust has drunk its life's blood, its 
rage may be imjx)tent and its thirst for battle idle, 
but tlie passion of war animates it until, the brave 
life having given out, it sinks unconscious upon 
the ground. I liave seen one of these porcine 
warrioi's charge its foes when tlie sj^ars implanted 
in it stood out in all directions and lx?came 
weai)ons of offence against the si>earmen who 
lodged tliem in the bofir; and even then, when 
smarting from half-a-dozen wounds, tlie bloodshot 
eye of the boar has breathed defiance, and its 
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champing t«eth have seemed to chuni out curses 
with the foam that flecked its chest. 

My first interview with the Bengal boar at close 
quarters impressed these i^ints u|X)n my mind 
indelibly, perhaps because the quarters were so 
close. The boar was charging, or about to 
charge, as I gallope<l up, and, as became me in 
the circumstances, I pressed my horse on at its 
topmost speed to meet the charge. But we met 
not in the shock of battle, as I had devised ; 
there was no shattering of sjkmts to the cry of 
(i foutmnce in that tourney. The lists were wet, 
and my war-horse sltpiied up, and I went over its 
ht'Hil and found myself stretched out uj»n the 
Kwiinl riit-it-viii to the astoundetl boar. There we 
were face to face ; for the moment the situation 
<]id not commend itself to me as one of unaltuved 
bliss, or such safety as prudent folks prefer ; and 
then the matter was abruptly terminated bv the 
pig leaving me (I sup|>ose) in disgust, to have its 
ijuaiTt'l fought out with another. The climax, so 
far as I wiis cnnc«'rned, was Inithos. 

I think that incident occurred during my earliest 
exiK-^litioii into the lJerhamiK)re country, when the 
chapter of accidents was fuller than umtal. I can- 
not remember how many horses were out ; but it 
was on that ttccaaion, I think, that Juhnston lost 
a valuable animal through a heavy fall into a bHnd 
nullah that broke the horse's neck ; and a globe- 
trotter who was out with us s|>eai-itl his liorae ; 
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and one of our party was knocked over by sun- 
stroke ; and F. B. Simson had his boot ripped up 
by a boar. But it would require many more and 
worse mischances than these to prejudice a pig- 
sticker against his sport, and the sportsman who 
goes to India as a visitor with the purpose of doing 
the country is unfortunate if he does not see some- 
thing of pig-sticking. The Prince of Wales had 
some fair sport of this kind shown to him in the 
Oonao district of Oudh by that brilliant horse- 
man and polo -player, John Watson of the 13th 
Hussars ; and, I rather think, the delights of Ben- 
gal pig -sticking were purveyed for H.R.H. by 
Archie Hills, the latter-day King of Spears. 

It seems to me to be a matter of regret that 
some of India's notable visitors do not substitute 
pig-sticking for less innocent subjects of investiga- 
tion, such as the opium traffic, representative gov- 
ernment, and so forth. A very short apprentice- 
ship would give them something like an intelligible 
idea of what pig-sticking is, or is not, and enable 
them to talk innocently, if inanely, of that sport 
thereafter. But apparently they do not care to 
bring away merely harmless experiences that at 
the worst only bore people : they prefer to devote 
themselves to inquiries for which they have neither 
time nor material. They dash into subjects of 
which they cannot hojx^ to master the merest 
inidiments, and then they return to England to 
air their ignorance by shallow talk that is mis- 
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chievous as well as boresonie. Exeter Hall en- 
courages perfunctory study of this sort, and Exeter 
Hallites, with the Ijest intentions, occasionally con- 
<hict themselves after the manner of a Society for 
the Propajjation of Error. 
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ANY were the songs sung 
by ])ig-sticker8 of Ben- 
^^iil in honour of the 
cicatui't; tliey hunted, 
— songs with a refrain 
tliat was generally to 
thi? effect that " the 
iKuir, the boar, the 
mighty Ixjar " was 
blessetl with all the 
virile virtues. I'ossibly in nionients of enthusiasm 
and wassiiil thi.s animal may have \>een over- 
praised. He has not a j)leasinit teiiijier, his habits 
are open to unfavourable criticism, he may fail in 
his family relations — but he luis plenty of pluck. 
He will figlit anything that comes in his way ; not 
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e%'en a tiger daunts him, and, what is more, the 
ti^r Bometimes succumbs to the terrible tushes 
of the boar. I have seen a boar bearing away 
from such heroic battle the marks — deep and 
frequent marks — of a tiger's claws, and tliat 
IxHtr swam the Ganges in flood, — a sutKcient 
ffat for an unwounded animal, and one that 
should set at rest the question whether pigs 
can swim. 

A dangerous biiite is the Bengal boar. Through- 
out the whole of my sporting career only two 
of my beaters were killetl, and one of these was 
cut to death by a boar ; a leo|tard killed the 
other: not one was either killed or mauled by 
tigers. 

But my first experiences in this line were, I 
regivt to say, less connected with the mighty Ixwr 
than with the sow, winch, though it cannot rip up 
a horse's flanks or Ix-lly as can the Ixuir, can gidlop 
a little, itiid, instead of ripping, can bite. This 
chaw of the feniali' swine I sjiw what time I was 
out with the Cidcutta Tent Club in their beats on 
either siile of the Hooghly, U'twc**n Calcutta and 
Diamond Harliour. A memondjle club was this in 
its [talniy days, and of some ini|K>rtance when I saw 
it in its decadence. It is celebrated by a large 
engraving from a picture by Mr Willium Taylor, 
B.<.'.S. (bi-other of the l)etter known artist Fmlerick 
Taylor), wliich once was a faniiliitr obji-ct on the 
walls of In<lian sjiortBmen. In that pifS4'ntment 
uf the Club were shown sevend lights of the Indian 
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turf and sporting world — Baron Hochpied de Lar- 
pent, Jim Patton, the two Brackens, and others : 
including that distinguished member (the central 
figure of the group, unless the prostrate boar 
be so considered) Billy Pitt, the huntsman of the 
Club. 

I first attended a meet of the C. T. C. as a guest 
of William Bracken, a sportsman known principally 
in connection with tiger-shooting. In that pre- 
railway time, when the Mofussil beyond Barrack- 
pore was only to be reached by slow and wearying 
travel by palanquin, or slower journeying by river 
in the old-time boat-house of India — the huclgerotv 
— the great majority of Calcutta men passed their 
lives without penetrating into the interior farther 
than a buggy would carry them ; but William 
Bracken made an annual expedition into the tiger 
country along the Ganges between Bhagulpore and 
Maldah, and there s])ent a month in the pursuit of 
biiT irame. That was tlic month of the twelve for 
him, and for the other eleven he made out his time 
by an occasional jaunt with the Tent Club and 
week-end gatherings at his country house at Budge- 
Budge, near which quail and snipe, and perhaps an 
alligator, were to be shot ; and where also in their 
season the mango fish, dear to the epicure, was to be 
eaten in its prime. There was a billiard-table, too, 
almost as a matter of course, for every Indian house 
of any account possessed one ; and there was occu- 
pation for the lazy or meditative ones in watching 
from the wide verandah of the upper fioor the 
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nr^osies that passed to and fro along the river — 
those argosies that then were to 1)6 seen cairying 
their white sheets from stem to stern and fi-om 
ileck to to|}i;iiIIant yni-ds, and gliding majestically 
over the waters witli silent strength — not the 
latter-day titanic craft of many funnels and dismal 
smoke and racket, that puft" their way along with 
volcanic strength that is destitute of grace. 

It was on the Budge-Budge gram-fields, when 
we were shooting (juail, that I had my first gun 
accident. As I was loading the right Imrrel while 
the left was loaded, the latter contrived to dis- ■ 
charge itself; some of the shot knocked ofl" the 
[K-ak of my wide-hrinimed sola lojtcf, and that 
WHS the sum total of the damage done on that 
occasion. Hut not long after that, while I was 
shooting sni[>e in a Howrah jheet, and wln-n the 
snii»e were more plentiful than I had ever seen 
them, the sjune mishap occurre<l ; and that time 
it WHS the end of my thumh, not my hat, that 
wa.H nirrifd away. 1 made a de8]»erate •■flort to 
continue sliooting whvn the Ht»w of hliKiil was 
stave<l and tht- mutilate<l digit Itamlaged in a 
jtocket- hand kerchief, liut with only |Mirtial suc- 
cess. Breech-loaders, 1 nwd hiu'<ily w>y, were 
unknown in thost? flays ; and even when they 
had oune to lie common, I jH-rversely stuck to 
my niuzzle-liMidere for two or tlmn' years. 1 lost 
a good many HnijM- l>v this nltnt-conservatisni : 
but niv old chum .lackv Hills pn>t)tf<l thcrehy, 
in that when we shot ( *udh jiu-eis together, the 
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pedestrian advantage I enjoyed through length 
of limb and lighter body was neutralised by my 
having to stop to load. 

William Bracken had experienced and survived 
a much more perilous incident than mine above 
described — an incident which was commemorated 
in his library by a tigers skull, in the jaws 
of which a shoe was held. The shoe, with 
Bracken's foot in it, had been held clutched by 
the cruel teeth of that skull while the tiger lived. 
Bracken had wounded the tiger, a fighting one 
that charged the elephant upon which Bracken 
rode ; the elephant fell and threw its rider ; the 
tiger seized upon the foot that wore that shoe ; 
the latchet of the shoe was partly severed by the 
tiger s fangs, and Bracken was able to pull his foot 
out of its dangerous position, leaving the shoe 
behind for the tiger s delectation, until a bullet 
from another howdah made an end of the tiger and 
the episode. Bracken's foot was sorely wounded 
— the effects never wholly disappeared; but this 
accident stayed not those annual expeditions to 
the Ganges Cliui-s. 

In my first Doorgah Poojah I graduated finally 
in pig-sticking. The Doorgah Poojah is a Hindoo 
holiday very strictly observed in Lower Bengal, 
and I observed it with the keenness of a Brahmin. 
This festival gave me almost a fortnight's freedom 
from mercantile affaii's, and enabled me to go with 
Jack Johnston after the pigs of lierhampore and 
Kishnaghur. It was a sufficient privilege to be 
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his companion. It was bliss unalloyed to share 
his sport. 

Any man might well be proud of having served 
his novitiate under so |)erfect a master. The king 
of spears he was called : with him it was in very 
truth a case of a ciispide coromt ; and where he 
rode few were the first spears that went to others. 
What a happy fellow he was, and how much he 
did to make his companions happy ! He was a 
man of fortune when associates of his own age 
were owing their way on pittances of Rs. 400 or 
Rs. 500 a-month. He had a stud of fourteen or 
fifteen horses, all but one of which were the Ijest 
Ara))8 that money could buy ; and every horse in 
his stable, except one or two racers, did he drive in 
his bugg)" or lend to his friends as if it had been a 
Rs. 300 hack instead of a creatxire worth Rs. 2000 
or Rs. 3000. And while still a young man he was 
free to come home to England, where he has so far 
succeeded with his English stud that he has won 
his Derliy. 

What a revelation of 8jK>rt was that fortnight 
sjient with the jovial and hospitable indigo- 
planters of the Kishnaghur lK)nlerland ! Tlu'rf 
was no question of hunting sows thereaway ; 
boars were there sufficient for the puq)ose, if 
not in quantity to mitiate ; and every day bnniglit 
to the six or eight horsemen engaginl two or thive 
chances of bl<HKling their siH'ai's, if not alwaiys the 
first chanct*. 

And that exj>edition leil the way to another 
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and more ambitious one of some months later, 
when in very much the same country Henry Tor- 
rens, the Resident at Moorshedabad, held his great 
gathering of pig-stickers. I think that meet must 
have been then, and must still remain, unique in 
its way. Nearly a hundred elephants marched in 
line through the long kassia grass, where the pigs 
had their lairs ; six or seven horsemen rode on 
either flank in pairs or threes, ready, when the 
pigs should break from their cover, to separate 
the boars from the sounders and ride them down ; 
and on some half-a-dozen howdah elephants were 
sportsmen of a less enterprising kind, or enter- 
juising sportsmen without available mounts, who 
helped to drive the pigs by a fusilade directed 
«igainst hog-deer, black partridge, florican, leek, 
and hare. Twelve days did this incomparable 
chase endure, and ninety-and-nine were the boars 
whose skulls and tushes recorded the hunters' 
prowess. I seem to remember that, on the last 
day of those happy dozen, we were all eaten up 
by anxiety to bag the round hundred, and how, 
when that day was s})ent and night lx)re down 
upon our happy hunting-gi'ound, we were unani- 
mous in preferring our tally of 99, lx?cause, as we 
argued, peojJe to whom we narrated the history 
of the great Torrens' hunt might bt's incredulous 
if we said the lx>ai's killed were a hundred, neither 
more nor less. Possibly we were move<l to argue 
thus by that old-time story of the Indian colonel 
who, Ijeing asked why he had not given a full 
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thousand as his day's hag of sni]>e instead of 099, 
gravely observed, — " Si:-, do you think I would 
[)erjure my iramortid soul for a single snipe ? " 
However this may W, we rejoiceil lieartily on that 
last night of Torrens's hunt : we drank toasts and 
made speeches, of which none were worth renieni- 
Iiering save that of our witty host, and most were 
worth forgetting straiglitway ; and we sang songs, 
principfdly in honour of the noble boar, with mt- 
tling choruses in any tune and in any time, oblivious 
of the fact that a dirge to tliat animal would have 
been more a]»propriate and (juite as tuneful ; and, 
tinally, we carrie<l our host in his palanquin t<i the 
ffhdt, some two furlongs off, where his l>oat was 
moored — an agonising exploit for our unjiractised 
shoulders — and 8houte<l oui-selves hoarse until tlie 
founder of the feast was carried down the stream 
out of earehot. 

AprujHi^t of the alxive sni|>e yarn, 1 wonder if 
the Indian colonel continues to the present day to 
])1hv the Muiiciiausen. Someliow, it always bap- 
|M'ned in my time that the colonel mon()[>ol ist'd 
this r6lf in public estimation, and one might 
have justlHalily iK'lieved that the anny was tni- 
duced, anil the civilians let ofi' to«) easily in tins 
Connection. It was of a colonel (tlif brilliant if 
erratic Te<ldy Oukes) tliat i>.-opIc told tin- tab- of 
how, )M.-ing at sea in a violent storm when 1h>|h> 
wn« abandontnl, and thf [Hisst'tigei-s weiv bidden 
to pray, lus nearest appnmcb to orison was, 'M lb. 
Pilot, 'tis a fearful night I" It was a colonel wlio. 
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according to fable, declared that on a voyage 
round the Cape his ship was spoken (thousands 
of miles from land) by a man in a tub who would 
not come on board the ship, but took in a supply 
of biscuit and water and was left in mid-ocean. 
It was a colonel from whom the wily snake 
escaped by entering a bamboo tail first, after 
that colonel had twice pulled it from that refuge 
by the tail. And according to popular belief, a 
colonel told that story about the quail which 
nearly resulted in his prompt discomfiture. For 
the colonel had described a flight of quail that 
clouded the sky, and then, having settled, covered 
the parade-ground in close-packed swarm ; and 
he told how he got out an 18-pounder cannon and 
loaded it almost to the muzzle with powder and 
No. 10 shot, and trained the gun to volley its 
contents into the thick of the birds, and then 
he asked of those who sat at mess, " How many 
do you think I shot ? " and a subaltern of more 
wit than veneration answered him " a million." 
Whereupon that colonel changed his tactics to 
meet the situation, and said, ** No, by G — , sir, 
not one ! " These things were old, old chestnuts 
a generation since : perha})s, like many another 
of their kind, they have had a neogenesis. 

In those Calcutta days there was often .a day or 
half-day when I could get away into a snipe jheel, 
and on many occasions I was able to make bags of 
twenty and twenty -five couple. The Howrah 
jheel was the nearest, as it was the best, of those 
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within easy reach. It was not as well known 
as others, and it was as much in the country its 
if it had been fifty miles away. The E. I. Kail- 
way, which for many years had its terminal station 
at Howruh, was not then, or had only recently 
l>eeM, constnictetl. The Hoojjhly had not then 
l)een bridged, ami one made one's way fmm Cal- 
cutta to my jheel by dinghy acriws the river, ami 
then about a mile on foot. Many a pleasant 
picnic of one have I had on the btuiks of that 
swamp, where the shade of luxuriant tropical 
Vegetation made the mid-day halt restful to eye 
and limbe, and where a refreshing dntught of 
cocoa-nut milk was to be had in season straight 
from the trees that spread tlieir broad leaves 
above. The jheel was just enough ior one g»m ; 
it could )>e coni[)assed in an hour and a half or 
so; and birds that were rou»e<l irt one part of 
it would genemlly, if the gunner jiennitted, settle 
in another. In later yeai-s I fancy the snarei-s 
have s]><>iU>d tins and other jheels round the lieii- 
gal meti-oiKilis l»y netting snipe for the Calcutta 
market ; but the Hownih jheel was a really gcHxl 
one in my dav, and dear to me fiir other reasons 
than becauw it wiut the tomb of- |)art of me. 
\S'Iiv sport should Ije sjMiiletl by this netting of 
Bnil)e I am at a loss to conceive : tf the Calcutta 
Khansamah any binl of attenuati-d l>ill and legs — 
Bnip[>ets, water-rail. Ac— |>asses fi>r a Kni|K-, just 
as any binl not bigger than the house-s|Mirrnw 
answers to his coitcejititm of ortolan. I have 
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seen the impostor snipe — a very mocking bird 
— on dinner- tables outside Calcutta, and the 
fraudulent ortolan enters into the menu of most 
of India's provinces. For the genuine ortolan — 
that delicious mouthful — is, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, very strictly localised. I have seen, 
shot, and eaten them in only one district (Kish- 
naghur) ; but I have had ground larks, sand- 
martins, and many other small fowl offered to 
me in the name of the ortolan in twenty districts 
and in three provinces. The sport provided by 
this winged delicacy is, I need hardly say, poor ; 
it is in fact demoralising, for there can be no 
question of aiming at this bird or that : the 
shooter has to fire his charge of dust shot into 
the brown of the swarm that whirls over the 
dusty ])lain like unto a cloud of dust. But if 
one cannot get ortolan save by shooting them, 
then I should feel inclined to shoot. 

After a year or so of town life, which was bright- 
ened by occasional spells of sport, and dimmed 
more frequently by wearying consideration of 
freights and customs dues, and gi'ey shirtings and 
madapolams, and other items of commerce, I broke 
the lx)nds that lx)und me to a desk in Clive Street, 
and made for the Mofussil. I could not shake the 
dust of Calcutta off my feet in a literal sense, 
l)ecause I quitted that capital during its nmd 
season, but I did so figuratively, and from that 
hour ceased to be a townsman. 

I made for Kishnaghur, the happy centre of a 
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series of snipe jheels, tliat came almost up to the 
compounds of some of the bungalows : I travelled 
ill a hauleah — a smaller edition of the hudgerow — 
hut I did not make direct for my destination. I 
had an impoi'tant engagement with myself {now 
my only master) to keep by the way. I had to 
visit a 8nii>e jheel (then famous above all among 
the happy initiated) where a record of fifty couple 
in a day had Ijeen maile, and I had to break that 
record if I could. At that season — the month 
of October — tills jheel was accessible by water, 
with some amount of running aground in the navi- 
gation of the nullah that ran [>ast it and into the 
Hooghly, two or three miles distant. It was touch 
and go with us as the bnuleah was hauled up this 
shallow stream ; indeed there were iniiumemble 
touches, l)ut, happily, there wei-e as many goes, 
and ultimately my ark was bi-ought U* anchor at 
the Very v<-rge of the 8h<H)ting-ground, just as 
night fell, and my Hoatiiig home was liglite<l up 
f<)r a short evening; niul then dinner came, and 
m<>s<|uitoes and countless winge<I creatures that 
ilasliinl tlieinselves against the candle-shades in 
Imttalions. and u|>on the liurning wicks in ])Ia- 
toons, and geiifrally make night terrible for «nv 
one I»ut the most ardent entomologist in a new 
tiehl of research. I wjis not a sclentint that wiiy, 
if in any way, iii>r weiv these Hying toinients 
novelties to me, so I sought early slinnln-r in the 
darkness. 

Xext morning I was up Ix-times. to make as 
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long a day as possible for my record-breaking 
expedition. The Kanchrapara jheel was about a 
mile in length, and of a breadth that admitted of 
three or four guns shooting in line. I had it all 
to myself, and had to get over fifty couple of snipe 
out of it. It was an epoch-making occasion, and, 
refi'eshed by a long night's sleep, I felt equal to 
the task and in a mood to shoot my best. My 
first half-hour among the birds encouraged confi- 
dence and hope. Snipe were plentiful ; at one 
time I had five couple down upon the ground, all 
killed before my coolies commenced picking up : 
when half my allotted time was done I had bagged 
just thirty couple, and I had then some untried 
portion of the jheel ahead, and all the birds that 
had gone back upon my course, to reckon with. 
At the close of the day, when I had shot to the 
end of the jheel and back to my }x)at, I had on the 
snipe-sticks 5 1 i couple : I had broken one record 
and set up for myself another that, in several 
years of steady shooting, I have never again 
accomplished. Other Indian shots (including col- 
onels) may have got bigger bags — notably in the 
lK*st days of that splendid snipe country that 
lies along the Oudh and Kohilcund Kailway line, 
some twenty miles from Allyghur ; but that is my 
record, and I am satisfied with it. 

I devoted the following day to the jheel and 
the ambitious attempt to outdo my first eftbrt. 
Ambition on that occasion, as is not uncommon 
with it, got me into trouble. I attempted to beat 
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up some dangerous ground in the middle of the 
swamp — treacherous yellow hog that shook under 
foot, and, its crest being hi-oken, absorbe<l one 
slowly but with disagreeable certainty. I went up 
to the middle in this ; saved myself from sinking 
deeper by spreading my arms out on the unbroken 
surface ; and was eventually dragged out, covei"ed 
with mud and ignominy, by my coolie attendants. 
That was a grand dav's shooting also, and I brought 
to bag forty-nine couple, including two or three 
birds wounded on the previous day. I thought 
then, and I have always since thought, that there 
is no shooting to compare with that of a good 
snipe jheel. 

Many a day thereafter did 1 have in that 
Kanchm|«ni jheel with Montresor, then of Kishna- 
ghur, Elphinstone Jackson, Daaiity (VmnnisHioner, 
stationed at Bandel near Hooghly, and V. S. lielli, 
Hooghiv's Collector, but never with such results 
as to the head of giune shot. TlKmiuglily enjoyalile 
were those nutings, liciwever, <'veii though our 
MiiiKJ g-ave an aggregate tale of thirty <>v forty 
couple only, and involved a variety of tnivel not 
always luxurious. Setting forth by liojit up the 
river, we used to land at a jxilnt distant some two 
aitd a half or three miles from the jheel, and tins 
distance Usui to Ije coveretl eitlier by riding the 
mare known, for some reconditt- reason, as Shanks s, 
or such country '"'■■* as could thereawav l>e collected. 
Little choice was there anumg these |>onies : one 
might prrtve on closer actpialntance a more vicious 
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kicker or more persistent stumbler than another, 
but all were equally unkempt, ragged, and deficient 
in every quality that makes a park - horse : all 
were alike ill-caparisoned, with saddles of uncom- 
fortably restricted seats ; stirrup - leathers that, 
whether they were leather or rope, defied all efibrt 
to lengthen or shorten them ; narrow reins that 
cut into one's fingers as though they had been 
bands of metal, and headstalls wherein strinir 
predominated. What matter ? Vogue la galerc. 
Those sorry steeds saved our legs for the half-day s 
tramp in the jheel — saved those limbs by some 
five or six miles of tramping, while they inflicted 
upon back and arms and other portions of our 
anatomv tortures and wounds that were unfor- 
gotten for days. What of that ? We had our 
shooting from noon till nigh unto sunset, with an 
interval for lunch, and then we put ourselves upon 
those e(juine racks again and rode homewards 
rejoicing. And I think the one of us who got the 
greatest amount of enjoyment out of the whole 
proceeding was Belli, who, as likely as not, did 
not kill a bird, although he blithely fired away 
at dozens. 

Do any of my readers know whence the snipe 
come and what instinct directs their migrations ? 
Thev come into Great Britain and Ireland in the 
earlv winter, sav in November : that is the season, 
also, in which they arrive in Northern India — /.f\, 
in November and the early winter ; but they 
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arrive in Australia and TaBmania in tlie same 
month, although that month commences the Aus- 
tralasian summer. This seeming incongruity of 
migratory purpose one might explain by the 
assumption that the time of their arrival in the 
places nnmeil does not depend upon the climate of 
those localities, but u\K>n the necessity that drives 
them forth from their summer home {i.e., their 
habitat between May and November) : that they 
are obliged to leave that Oxygeaii home about 
November, and betake themselves to any siiot 
whatever where their feeding-grounds are to l>e 
found. But the question is further complicated 
by the erratic conduct of Indian sniiie. These 
birdH arrive in Nortliern India, as I have said, in 
Noveniljer, when the Wfuther is fairly cold, or at 
least cotil ; Imt they coniu into Bengid and South- 
ern Imlia in Septeml>er, when it is blazing liot. 
On two 1st of Scptenilx-i-H I have sliot tln'm (sonif 
two or thret* Cfmplc) in the Kishnaghur jht*els. Do 
th(«>*' sniiM- nf tb«- south start from that unkiuiwn 
habitat of tb<'iit* two nimitlis iM-fore tlu' it'st of 
thfir kiiuW and if so. wtiy ^ I am told that the 
binls in Southern India are of a difiV-ivnt vnriftv 
fn>m those of tht* ntirtli, although I could never dis- 
tinguish oiu* fmm tin- other: but thi4t affonls no 
exptnniition of the Kni])e's viigari*>s. but nitlier the 
n*ven»e — fur if all Inthan Hni|H' wen' i>f oiie Viuiety, 
the <{U(ftti(»n in hand might In- dis]M>se4l of (as far 
as India is concenunl) by the l»i)ld ussertiou that 
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these migi^ants first settled in the south and 
moved up northwards later on. 

Their migrations are very bewildering. Thirty 
years ago there w^as snipe-shooting in Tasmania 
almost equal to that of India. Officers attached 
to the Tasmanian garrison of that time have told 
me of their bags of twenty-five and thirty couple. 
To-day snipe are found in but few places, and only 
in small numbers. One of my Tasmanian friends 
was good enough to reserve a small snipe-shooting 
for me one year : there were only three snipe in 
this preserve, and the curious thing is that every 
year three, or perhaps four, snipe come to that 
same patch of marsh. The decadence of Tasmanian 
snipe-shooting cannot be attributed to any physical 
or climatic change in the country — the birds have 
not l>een driven away from that land by drainage, 
as has happened with our Lincolnshire fens. There 
is nothing but the snipes' caprice to explain it. 

This capriciousness on one occasion sold me ter- 
ribly. I was shooting over a chain of jheels in 
Oudh, <and about sunset came to the last of the 
series, a small one close to my camp. Although 
small, it often held a fair number of birds, and 
might generally be reckoned upon as good for at 
least six couple ; but that evening it was alive 
with snipe. Even in the failing light of a land 
that knows no twilight I might have bagged eight 
or ten couple if I had shot there then, but I resisted 
the temptation, and fired not at all : to-morrow I 
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promised myself a splendid bag out of that swanii. 
When I went there next day, brimful of ho|>e, 
there was not a 8ni{>e to \)e seen, nor were there 
any number to speak of anywhere that I went 
af^er them. And this did not happen in the 
season when snipe ^'ather together for their de- 
parture into space. Even the poor ajwlogy that 
migratory reasouB coni|>elled them to disap[K>int 
nie was not forthcoming. Curiously enough, it 
happened shortly after I [>enned the above pani- 
graph that I took up vol. xvii. of ' l^nignian's 
Magazine,' in tlie March ntnnWr of which is a 
pai>er hy C. T. Biickland, H.CS., at one time of 
Hooghly. He H])eak» of the Kanchrapara jheel 
as a magnificent shooting-ground, known tlien to 
few Wsides the men of Hooghly, and tells how 
a friend of his could Iwig his fifty couple theiv. 
He also mentions a s[M)t in (.'hittagong whei-e he 
could nlwavs get a couple of sniiH- on the 1st 
Septemlier. 

For K«»nie thiw yeai-s 1 niach- the most of such 
shikar as was to lie had in Kishiiaghur an<l the 
neigliU Hiring districts. I had charge of z(>niin- 
darees and indigo factorjfs, and iriy work was 
nKWtly in the saddle, where also was a go<Kl deal 
of my recreation. I had a toh-ndde stud of live 
or six horws, a cast-iron constitution, iiixl ii ynin- 
sioUBte love for (iehl-s|)orts, crnparefi with which 
my attachim-nt to business was deciile<lly platonic. 
Wherever pig-sticking was ti> !»■ hud, in Kishria- 
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ghur, Berhampore, or Burdwan, I rode with the 
hunt. Wherever there was a snipe jheel, I paid 
it frequent attention. Quail and jungle-fowl were 
not neglected, but I got no forwarder with big 
game other than boars. 

Indeed the only chance I had of making my 
d^but as a slayer of the larger feline creatures 
resulted in a crushing failure. A panther was 
marked down for me in a small thicket, and I 
went forth to do for it. When I reached the 
ground the panther was still there, and a keen- 
eyed native pointed it out to me. " Hithen^^ard 
was its head," said this man, " thitherward its 
tail. Doesn't the sahib see it ? There, there ! " 
and he pointed to a spot about three yards off. 
But I did not see the panther — either its head 
or tail or anything that was its ; I saw only a 
mass of light and shade under a dense overgrowth 
of gi'eenery, dead leaves, and grass, that were 
yellowish where the pencils of light broke in upon 
the gloom and, otherwise, mysterious shadow that 
told nothing to my unaccustomed eye. All that I 
looked upon in that greenwood tangle was equally 
panther; I could pick out no particular patch as 
being any more pantherish than the rest ; of head 
or tail I made out nothing where all was equally 
one or the other, — and still that native of keenest 
vision besought me to see the panther s head and 
tail and right forefoot, and many other details of 
its anatomv. Then there came a roar out of the 
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thicket, and a inish which was like the volcanic 
upheaval of the ground at my feet, and, as it 
seemed, several tons of upheaved matter hit me 
on the chest and other parts, and I was cata- 
pulted on to the broad of my back a yard or two 
from where I had stood. That upheaval was the 
panther. The brute hadn't had the patience to 
wait until I saw him, or the modesty to take him- 
self off i>eaceably in some other direction : he had 
resented my staring his way, even though I saw 
him not, and so had emerged out of his lair like 
an animal rocket, and knocked me down in his 
flight. As he failed to claw me, I came off scath- 
less ; but not so my attendant, who foolishly em- 
braced the iMinther in view to arresting his flight : 
he got himself rather badly mauled, and did not 
come a whole man out of hos})ital for some weeks. 
That was mv disastrous connnencement with 
panthers. 

It was alxmt this time that an unfortunate 
U^jiter of mine lost his life by a foolhardy act 
likr that al)ove descril)ed. We wt»re Ix^ating pigs 
out c)f the long grass on the left Imnk of the 
Bhaginiti, and a l>oiir getting up at this man's 
feet, or from under his fret, ht» juinjHMl upon it. 
Why he did so it is imiK>ssibh* to say : it furtht^n^l 
no object of anylxKly's, for Wf \vi*rf awaiting the 
pig at the etlge of tht» higher junghs and quite 
n*adv for it, and, in fact, \vf did '^t-t it. Hut as 
Kiion as we had s|H*anMl this lx»ar, ue wrrc inadr 
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acquainted with the ead accident that had befallen 
the beater. The boar had ripped him across )x>t\\ 
thighs and both arms with those clean deep cuts 
that the boar inflicts when its tushes have not 
been blunted by age ; and although the poor man 
lived to reach a hospital, he died there in spite of 
every attention, and the necessary amputation of 
one mutilated limb. 
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very much a king of the patriarchal type ; his 
court was open to all who possessed the simple 
qualifications of fair repute and good - fellowship ; 
his board was spread abundantly for many guests, 
and all the resources of his establishment placed 
at the disposal of those who sojourned within his 
gates. 

Sometimes this limited monarch lived in a 
really palatial style — he of Mulnauth, for ex- 
ample. Architecturally considered, Mulnauth 
ranked amongst the Indian mansions that I saw 
second only to Government House, Calcutta, and 
it stood in a large nobly timbered park with 
which the Calcutta Palace grounds cannot be 
compared. Nor was the Mulnauth structure a 
whitened sepulchre wherein pretentious stucco 
sought to disguise the plebeian lath or clay : its 
halls were of marble, and even its bathrooms 
were marble paved. It was a fitting abode for 
a parochial lord paramount ; and many another 
mansion like unto it, if not quite its equal, was 
to be found in the indigo districts of Bengal. 

Indigo-planters were in Bengal something more 
than mere growers of plant and manufacturers 
of a dye ; they were also territorial magnates — 
owners or farmei'S of estates from which they 
drew more revenue in service than in specie. 
Terrible things have been said about the tyranny 
of })lanter rule. In one instance a judge pro- 
pounded the startling economic theory that every 
cake of indigo was made of, or stained with, 
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human gore. In other instances officiak have 
described the indigo-planter as a Legree modified 
to harmonise with his environment. But I think 
these severe critics somewhat misjudged the object 
of their censure, and took a too j)artial and one- 
sided view of the planter s method. They magni- 
fied the planters exactions, while they largely 
ignored the countervailing advantages enjoyed by 
the ryots ; they made mountains of the j)lanter s 
demands for ryot-grown plant, and molehills of 
the lowered rents and other j)ecuniary advantages 
conce<led to the cultivator by way o^ quid 2)Vo quo. 
And be it said in favour of the old-time planter, 
that in addition to the court he kept in the regal 
sense, he held one for the administration of justice 
that was even-handed enough, if dt*fective in its 
law, an<l wholly iiniocent of the law's delay or 
awts. Seatt*d on the judicial IkmicIi as an unpaid 
and ungaz«*ttt*<l magistrate* and judge, the planter 
settle<l tht' fn*<|Uont dirterenct\s of the i)easiintry 
with an rx|MHlition that was only «»<iualI«Ml by the 
frt*e<lom of the d<*cislons from legal <|uibbles and 
t**chnicalities. Ife administen^I something more 
^Mjuitable, but no less exjKMlitious, than tle<ldart 
justice without Acts or Itegulations, or as nnich 
even as a |M>cket lilackstone to guidt* him. Ife 
was his own I^*uislative C'oimcil, and his home- 
made law was made there and then as he dealt 
with the cases and causes U^t'ore liini. (hi the 
whole, the planters (*ourt of justice was lietter 
suited to, and more |N>puIar with, tht* iin]H*cuniouH 
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ryots than that where machine-made judgments 
were dispensed, and where the power of the purse 
too frequently turned the scale. In the planters 
court no expense had to be incurred ; no greedy 
arnlah (court officials) had to be bribed either to 
keep the record accurately or to mutilate it, or 
otherwise to aid the suitor ; no police took toll 
of prosecutor or defendant, or both, for the sup- 
pression or manipulation of evidence, or for the 
less congenial utterance of truth ; no palm-itching 
clniprassie had to be paid for admission to the 
presence of the planter judge. Formula and pro- 
cedure were conspicuously absent from the easily 
won hearing ; and the suitor obtained — and ob- 
tained promptly — that equity which he desired 
and could understand, instead of a verdict, beau- 
tifully symmetrical as to its law, but wholly 
unintelligible and of no practical use to him. 

In mv turn I acted thuswise as a self-consti- 
tuted administrator of justice — sometimes as an 
auxiliary or volunteer aid of the regulars of the 
law-dispensing army, sometimes as a usurper of 
the powers of the duly constituted tribunals. I 
think I may claim to have helped rather than 
hindered the district authorities. Notably I 
assisted in the case of a murder committed within 
the zemindarees of which I had charge. 

This particular crime was of a character common 
enough in India — as common, indeed, there as it is 
rare in other countries. The dramatis pevsoncB 
of this tragedy were a young and jealous husband, 
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a faithless wife, and two men who in the cahner 
and more civilised atmosphere of our English 
Divorce Court would have figured as co-respon- 
dents, and strictly confined their subsidiary action 
to perjury as to their relations with the resjK)n- 
dent ; but the jealous husband of my story could 
not go to the Divorce Court, l)ecause there was 
none, and would not have gone to such a phice of 
relief if it had existeil. He preferred a more 
expeditious method of severing his connection with 
the woman who had l)een false to him, and cut her 
throat ; then, with the aid of his mother, he 
dragged the Ixxly from the house and threw it 
down a well in the courtyard ; and then, with the 
assistance of his late wift*'s paramours, he filled 
up the well with bninches and rubbish and earth. 
Tliat sununonint^ of these two who had wronired 
him to abet him in his crime, and their calm and 
silent ass4»nt, would 1m» remarkable tMiouirh in aiiv 
cast*, but in the instance of this particular assiissin 
the connivance with the other two was tht* moi-e 
incongruous, U^caust? while ht* was a Hrahmin thev 
wen» Su<lras ot*the lower castes. 

If this imnih'r had In^en let\ to the |M»Iiee it 
would proUibly have Imhmi another addt^d to the 
manv undisooven*<l and unavenirtMl rrimt»s that dis- 
figiuv India's reconl. A handiul ot'silver to the jem- 
adar, a few ru|K'es to iiHjuisitive Thannah jH»Ii<»e- 
men or village chowkidars, w«»uld hav«» seeur«*d 
secii-cy : thf woman s disap|M»araiiot* wi»\ild have 
Ufn explain*Ml awav by s<»nie tigineiit alniut 
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drowning or what not. At the proper moment 
her remains would have been dropped into the 
river or otherwise disposed of, and then the whole 
affair would have slowly but surely passed beyond 
the ken of the avenging law. But, unfortunately 
for the Brahmin, the matter fell into my hands, 
and was, as to all essentials, disposed of before the 
regular constabulary came upon the scene. It 
was whispered to me by one of the Brahmins 
neighbours that there was something suspicious 
about the disappearance of the Brahmin's wife 
which it might be well to investigate, and I went 
to the scene of murder accordingly. The Brahmin 
was not in his homestead or discoverable anywhere 
in the vicinity, — his house had been locked and 
deserted by all the inmates ; but when an entrance 
had been effected, there were the blood-stained bed 
and walls that told of murder done. There, too, 
when I came to look, were the traces of a body 
drawn from the fatal chamber, and those traces 
were observable with more or less distinctness 
from the room into the verandah and across the 
courtvard to the well — and no farther. Then men 
accustomed to well -digging were procured, and 
slowly the earth and rubbish recently thrown into 
it were lifted out, what time the crowd gi'ew 
thicker and thicker round the scene of our opera- 
tions. Finally, when the lx)dy of the murdered 
woman was hauled up to the surface and laid out 
upon, the ground, there was a shout of *' The 
murderer is here ! " There he was at the edge of 
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the throng, UDtil that cry rose up against him 
and drove him forth headlong a panic-stricken 
fugitive ; thence was he pursued like a huntetl 
animal by scores of men, to all appeanuice eager 
to lay hands upon him, but careful withal to be 
none too forward in the pursuing pack ; s(^ through 
groves and outlying gardens ; so over low dividing 
walls of sun-dried mud and fences ; so into and out 
of excavations of the brickmaker ; so into, but not 
out of, a dry ditch, into which he and I tumbled 
together, captui-ed and capturer, and in which I 
handeil him over to the tartly village chow- 
kidars. 

The Brahmin was duly trie<l and condemned ; 
but the Supreme Court pronounced him mad, and 
he was acconlingly imj)ri8one<l a.s a criminal hnia- 
tic. Perhaps tht* Sujnvme CVnirt had some l)etter 
reason than I knew of for this decision. To me 
that bhxxl-guilty wretch aj)|R*ared siine enough. 
Certainlv thnv was nothin*; in the character of 
the munler h«* committed to suggest madness ; 
for, as I have alivadv siiid. it was oih» of a dis- 
tinctly normal ty|>t* among the jjeople of India. 
The Indian Nfwgsite CaK'iidar teems with such 
munlei's and th«Mr variants : sometimes tht» jealous 
husUind, as in this instance. iinn*<It*i*s his wite and 
has her jMinimoui's as his acrompliees : S4nnt*times 
it is the jealous huslMind who is got rid of by 
the other jMirties; S4»metiines it is the paramour 
who is dis|H»s4*d of by tlie huslumd and wife, or 
bv the husUmd and anotht^r |Mirain(»ur. King 
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the changes as you will among those leadmg 
characters, the crime and its motive are pretty 
much as identical as they are common ; and 
there being nothing peculiarly sacred to the 
Indian about human life, the stage upon which 
these tragedies are played is frequently occupied 
by some super or supers, servants or hirelings 
for the occasion, who assist in a murder because 
they are told or paid to do so. I have heard 
of a man being bribed to commit a murder by 
an orange ! 

If an employer of British servants were to 
address to a gardener, gi'oom, or even a swine- 
herd, a request that he would assist his master 
in a murder, he wouldi be met with derision, or 
contumely, or assault^ — certainly not with acqui- 
escence, either tacit or expressed. The average 
British menial would be shocked beyond words 
by such a proposal, and would come to regard 
him who made it as a ravin^j lunatic or criminal 
of the blackest dye, or as a combination of these. 
But the average Indian, whether in or out of 
service, would be nothing shocked by a suggestion 
of the kind. He might for pinidential reasons 
hesitate to adopt it, but no ethical objections 
would weigh with him. He would not shrink 
with horror from the idea of taking human life ; 
his first thought would be, What shall I gain 
by this? his second and last reflection would be, 
Shall I be found out? And if profit, however 
slight, and reasonable hope of security presented 
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themselves, it is quite possible that other con- 
siderations would not Rtay his hand. 

Possibly my opinion of the Hindoo and Maliom- 
edan people of India is too unfavourable, but it 
is founded, whether correctly or incorrectly, Ujwn 
lon^ experience. Ki^htly or wrongly, I have come 
to regard the avera^ native of the classes al)ove 
named a.s n potential murderer wanting only occa- 
sion to become a munlerer in fact. The Hindoo 
(not excepting even the Bengali Baboo B,A.) 
who, standing up to his loins in the sacred water 
of Gunga-mah, mumbles vocables 8Upp<tKe<l to be 
muntrns or orisons to his munilH>-jumb«>, rjuite 
])ossibly has murder in his mind ; the Mahomedan, 
kneeling U[>on his priiyei-ear|>et and Ixming liis 
forehead tn the dust, may, for all we know, l>e 
planning the remi>vid of si>me foe fnnn this world. 
Parriciile, matricide, fratricide, infantici<le, and 
every otiier branch (if homicide, are incidents of 
evcrv<lny Indian life for which no native hhislies 
and oiilv a few pay the legjd ]K'iiaIty. 

.\ nnirder case trii-d U-fon- me at Deoghur 
iihistrat<-H much of thi- foregoing argument. Again 
a Brahmin was thf central tigm-e and delinquent, 
whom 1 will call MiM)ki'riie. This man had a 
h'ii.iiiii with a widow of his family and village 
which came to Ix' discovt're<l ; I lie female oHeiider 
was, after the British metluMl. outcasted. while 
the male esca|>ed from the social Ihui. Hut the 
Woman wuh not of the patient (iriselda order: she 
was not sittistit-d to sit down in tlie itshes uf 
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humility and die unmurmuring ; she murmured a 
good deal and in many places ; and being deserted 
by Mookerjie, boldly came to my court with a 
suit aofainst him for maintenance. She won that 
suit in my court : Mookerjie appealed in vain, and 
there followed a time of much trouble before 
Mookerjie was made to pay into court the first 
instalment due under my order. 

Some days after this payment had been made 
a village watchman reported to me the disappear- 
ance of the woman. She had set forth from her 
home to come to Deoghur for her subsistence 
allowance, and had been no more seen in or about 
her village. Forthwith I started an inquiry, 
which resulted in the discovery of the woman's 
bodv in a river, and some sort of evidence that 
Mookerjie and a servant of his had followed the 
woman along the Deoghur road. Under the Eng- 
lish system of criminal procedure Mookerjie would 
have pleaded not guilty and thereafter closed his 
mouth, with the result that he and his accomplice 
would have l^een acquitted : under the Indian 
method Mookerjie made an elaborate defence, 
which, when he and others came to be cross- 
examined upon it, broke down so completely that 
-the defence practically put the rope round his 
neck. 

All the direct evidence to be got was the follow- 
ing : (1) The woman had been murdered by some- 
b(xly ; (2) two pairs of Ghaut-chowkidai-s deposed 
to havint^ seen the murdered woman on a certain 
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day cross the ferries they watched, and that 
Mookerjie and his servant had followed her ; and 
(3) an idiotic peasant with the intellect of a buffalo 
swore that on or about that day he saw two men, 
whom he did not know and could not recognise, 
drag a strange woman, wlioni he coultl not recog- 
nise, off the road hard by into tlie jungle close to 
that river where the deceasetl's body was found. 
That peasant heetletl little and recked nothing 
that a woman was hauletl away from undei' his 
eyes to Ix; munlered ; it was nothing to him that 
a score of women were done to death in this or 
any other fashion ; it was not an affair for bis 
meddling any more than for his interest — pice 
and rice ajtpeuled to his rudimentary intelligence 
(reiiched only liy the avenue of his stomach), not 
women done U> death o;i the (Queen's liighway. 
But for the defence, the caw was a feeble one, 

Mookerjie was at simif pains to strengthen it. 
He set up an '(///*/, and not siitistiiil with a simple 
lie, he thought inoj>»*r to lie with a circumstance. 
His story was that on that day when tin- deeea.M'd 
was seen ujxin the I)e<ighnr rojid be went t*) the 
hous«' of a servant in another (lii-ection ; that tliere 
he was bitten by a keniit snake, which fell u|><>n 
him fn»m the to|) of tin- screen that st-rvi-^l as a 
d<K>r : that he struggl.-<l li-.me, assist*-*! tbr tli.- laht 
furlong or k<> liy two men wlm chanced t" In' g"ing 
that way: and that, having mi<-lie<l )iis hoin.-. he 
Bent for a snake-duct. .i-. who pioniptly cami- and 
cure«l him. He citnl those twn wavfai-ei-s who 
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supported his tottering steps, and the snake doctor, 
as his witnesses, and they gave him away as far as 
he had not effected this for himself 

The two wayfarers who played, according to 
Mookerjie, the part of Samaritans, deposed that 
they saw him first some 200 or 300 yards from 
his village, and that before he saw them he was 
making for his home jauntily enough. (Here I 
may notice that, as regarded the alibi set up, 
there was no reason why Mookerjie should not 
have been where these witnesses saw him, although 
he had committed the murder ; distance and time 
did not preclude that by any means.) These wit- 
nesses further deposed that when Mookerjie saw 
them at his heels he began to totter, then stayed 
his steps and asked them to help him home, as he 
had been bitten by a kerait. The snake-doctor 
(who as a witness before me was less of an im- 
postor than might have been expected) deposed 
that he had attended Mookerjie that day for 
snake - bite, but that there had been no bite, 
whether of a kerait or other snake. Nor was 
it necessary to ask him what I knew already — 
viz., whether the bite of a kerait was not as 
absolutely fatal as that of a cobra. 

The defence having broken down, Mookerjie's 
servant deemed it prudent to take that inde- 
})endent line which ])romised best for safetv : he 
confessed, and IxMng accepted as Queen's evidence, 
effectually sealed the doom of his master. I do not 
renieml)er what that servant received by wav of 
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payment for his share in this niunler, or whether 
he was paid anything : it is quite j>ossibIe that he 
played his part as an amateur, or that he regarded 
murder aa one of the duties covered by his wage 
of 3 rupees a-month. 

Doubtless these days in the indigo districts of 
Bengal were lawless ones. But it would be cruelly 
unjust to the planter to pronounce him resiKjnsible 
for this state of things. Generally he was the 
victim of circumstances ; often enough he was a 
victim who suffered from what was bad in a sys- 
tem : at the nioHt and wui-st he fought for his own 
against those whose one business-cree<l was " might 
is right," and whose only commandment was, " Do 
not be found out." 

I 8ucceede<l in tbe charge of the Kishengunj 
estates a man who had l»eeii jirncticidiy driven <mt 
of the |)osition bv the tyrarniv of neighlii Hiring 
zemindars. A niju on one side of him had for- 
cibly assuniecl tin- right of grazing <>n the Kishen- 
gunj landK. and when my pntWessor s«mght to 
drive tliis nija's ratth' oH' thf bind where they 
tres|>a.s«e<l, tbe niynni<li)ii in rhargi- challengwl 
him tn fight tbe matter out n|M.n tbe siM)t. Higbt 
sto«Kl him in no stead when supixirted only liv 
peaceable argmnent, ami be retintl frum tbe tii-ld, 
leaving tbe raja's cnws still grazing there. 

But worse was tn )x-fall him at the bands of a 
zeminilar who was bis inini-igblNnirly m-igiiltour on 
another side. Tliis zemindar bad hiiii loivililv 
anvstetl under a snnnnary I te venue Itegulation 
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(5 or 7) of that time, and kept in durance vile 
shut up in a dirty hut for two or three days. He 
was kidnapped with some ingenuity. As he rode 
along the river -bank some natives presented a 
petition to him, and while he looked at this they 
seized him, dragged him off his horse, and tumbled 
him down the river-bank into a boat they had in 
waiting for him. Then they landed him and 
lodged him in that prison-hovel, and the Em-opean 
Deputy Magistrate of the subdivision visited the 
prisoner — but only holding communication with 
him from outside — and went away, leaving him 
still in that unusually vile durance to be released 
by civil process and the necessary red-tapism so 
precious to the self-respecting official. 

That story reads very much like one of those 
told of the good old times when men were crimped 
for her Majesty's navy : it would be an impossible 
yarn of the present day in India ; but it is abso- 
lutely correct as a description of what might, and 
did, happen in India at the time of which I write. 

Kishengunj had been managed aforetime by an 
Anglo-Indian who was a good deal a typical char- 
acter of his time. He was a strong'man physically 
and as to his will — a ** znhherdust " (high-handed, 
masterful) man, the people said, and those people 
trembled at his nod and paid scrupulous respect 
to all rights of })r()perty whereof he claimed 
ownership ; native swashbucklers ran hither and 
thither at his bidding; native mothers hushed 
their fractious babes by the mention of his awful 
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name. And this giant — this Titan among j)ig- 
mies — led the roaring, rollicking life j)eculiar to 
his era and so wofully destructive of the British 
liver. Day and night the wine-cup and the beer- 
flagon were passing round his hospitabh^ Ixianl, 
and all the long night through l)iicchanalian 
revelry went forward, until the weaker vt^ssels 
sank lx*low the table and the stronger went stag- 
gering to their couches. He, the host, strongest 
of all, cared not for such ftteminate luxuries as 
bed and blankets; for him a morning shav(» was 
ample e<|uivalent for a night's sluml)er, or if he 
8natche<l from the flt»eting hours somt* fragment of 
time for something more restful than the l>arl)t*r s 
o[>eration8, any convenient strip of turf or puddle 
serve<l him as well as, or In^tter than, a canopitil 
four-poster. He it was who, as rejMut siiid, ustnl 
to take the candle-shades from the wallsconces 
and (|Uafl* his Ihmt from them in hemic measure. 
}Ie wiiH a man who should havt» die<l in the prime 
of life as the gallant h»adfr of ;i forlorn - ho| h* : but 
it has to 1m* iidniitted that his mettlesonn' car«M»r 
had a dismal terininati<»n that in no wav tMicour- 
aginl imitation of his h«»n»ic nH*th<Kls. tor whih* vet 
comjMinitively a young man he U^caine :» oonHrinetl 
rheumatic and broktMi-<lo\vn invalid. 

And. as a matt(*r of fa(*t. that wlti(*h liap|M>nt*d 
to mv pn*dt*cess«»r. or somethintr vt*rv liki» it, iniL:ht 
very well havt» ha|i|KMMM| to ni«» at or aUiut that 
sjM»t fnun which \ir was hurhMl d«»\\n tlie rivfr- 
Imnk. It chanced that 1 was tlien* t«» direct that 
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certain trespassing cattle should be driven off to 
the pound, and the driving had only just com- 
menced when down upon us descended some three- 
score of lattiah (clubmen) bent upon the rescue 
of those beeves. Two or three attacked me — 
they were in front ; behind me was the river- 
bank some twenty feet in height, and almost 
precipitous. I saw it was wiser to risk a broken 
head by going forward than a broken neck by 
being driven backward ; I rode at those three 
assailants, hitting right and left with a heavj" 
hunting-crop, of which I gave them the advan- 
tage of the handle-end. That charge turned the 
tide of battle : two of my foes were disabled by 
broken crowns, the third retreating unhurt ; and 
my attendants rallying to me, the attacking force 
were about to withdraw when the police arrived. 
The appearance of the guardians of the law hurried 
the movements of all who were able to quit the 
scene : nor did it occur to the too cautious con- 
stables to interfere with the freedom of those 
rioters who were able-bodied, — they preferred to 
deal with the two broken-crowned ones, who were 
now pulling themselves together ; and to simplify 
proceedings, or to impose blackmail upon the sahib, 
they took charge of these as the injured innocents 
who should bear witness against me in a charge 
of aggravated and unprovoked assault. Their 
action was such as effected a complete houleverse- 
ment of the facts of, and parties to, the case. I 
who had been wrongfully attacked became the 
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defendant, and the rascals who had assaileil me 
were made the innocent phiintiffs. 

This performance of the police was by no means 
inconsistent with their oixlinarv attitude as mvr- 
midons of justice, or the national re^^ird for 
truth. The Bengali as a liar is a scientist 
who thoroughly deserves all that Lord Macaulay 
said of him in this regard : he is an artist who 
throws his whole soul into the business, like that 
actor who, having to play the r6le of Othello, 
blaickened himself all over ; he is not satistitnl 
with a veneer of j)erjury only, but prefei's to 
make out a case which is false in every jmrticular 
rather than l)e hampered by a mcKlicum of tinith. 

I knew so much when the jM)lice, as alK)ve 
stated, proiK)sed to frame against me a charge 
that was ridicuhmsly false in its spirit ; I knew 
also that a hundred rujM*es or so would have 
purchase<l tht* suppn^ssion of the indictment, 
while for five lnnidre<l I could have lH)Uirht, as 
a Kulwtitute therefnr, a substantiated (»harge of 
munler or arson or anv nthi*r heinous otleiict* 

• 

against my opinuients. Hut thrice armeil in thi* 
justice of my cause, I prefernMl t<» stan<l the brunt 
of the case as the jnilice pniposed tn pn*si*iit it. 

So I made my first and only apjM*arjinee in tht» 
d<ick, summontMl to appear theie U-fore a Kur<iiN*aii 
l>eputy-Magistrate to answer the <*liai'ge of aj^^i^ra- 
vated iiKS^iult. I Hfortunatelv thi^ Khadauiaitthus 
was of the inicoviMianted ser\ i<'e, iii whieh pr«»- 
motion in those <lavs came Init slowlv to the most 
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successful, and not at all to him who failed 
and had no interest to push him. My Rhada- 
manthus had no interest behind him or any 
brilliant record, and he was perturbed by a great 
fear of being denounced by the natives as one 
who favoured his brother Britons. Accordingly 
his demeanour towards me was that of the stern 
and unrelenting judge : he made light of my plea 
that what I had done had been done in self- 
defence ; he made heavier far than the facts 
required the blows I had dealt upon the scoun- 
drels who bore witness against me ; and with ap- 
parent exultation he pronounced the verdict of the 
court that I was fined 500 rupees. 

But I was made nothing poorer by that decision, 
inasmuch as it was reversed on appeal to the 
District Judge. Justice in a round-about way 
came to me as to those broken-pated witnesses, 
and came to them in somewhat melodramatic 
fashion ; for as they were discharged from the 
witness-box they were arrested on a far more 
serious charge than that just disposed of. They 
had been recotrnised as notorious dacoits whom 
the poHce had l>een long pretending to look for ; 
and the result of their detention and subsequent 
trial was that the pair of them were sentenced to 
seven or fourteen years' penal servitude. Oddly 
enough, no one ever thanked me for the service I 
rendered to the State by indirectly bringing these 
scoundrels to justice. 

And scoundrels more or less after the pattern of 
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these two — men at arms whose business was flight- 
ing and whose recreation was dacoity — were to l)e 
found by the score in the retinues of the native 
landowners throughout those districts. Justice 
prevailed there so little for the weak — the arm of 
the law was so feeble a ])rotector of individual 
rights — that every man who desired to defend his 
own had to do so with a stroni^ hand that was a 
law unto itself And when the ordinarv establish- 
ment of fighting men was insutticient for some en- 
gagement of unusual imjiortance, hirelings were 
engaged at a iiij)ee a-day — hffdft/s or <|uarter-staft' 
men, who were mostly (iwalas (the cowheitl 
caste); siwji or ,v>/r/'/ wallahs, who carried half-a- 
dozen darts that tliev threw at the f(K» as thev 
advanced, and a shield and a longer dart that 
were retaine<l for defensivi» ])iH'pos4»s only ; and 
phiughi wallahs, who used thr simple weapon with 
which David slrw (Joliath, tht» sling. From the 
east and mostlv from J^ssore came the dartm<*n. 
from thf west the shngers, and from (»v«»rv quarter 
the latfia/s ; and on occasion tht*v tlockiMl toi^t^tlu'r 
bv hundriMls. FrtM^-lanoes like inito Dut^aM I>al- 
getty, they gave their services to any cause that 
jMiid them, and only as l<»ng as thev wi»i'e paid : 
and short of serving twn (Mnpl<»vers at one time, 
thev weit* free to enlist un<ler anv lianncr an«l at 
diffen»nt timf*s to tii^ht i»n <litr«Tt»nt sides. 

Although thest* gatherings nf potiMitial ht^ail and 
law breakers tendtMl {n turbuh*n(*»» alwavs. and 
occasionallv t<» a depInraMt* casu.ihv. it cMnn<»t U* 
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said that the battles waged by these archaically 
armed people were of a very serious nature. 
There was a good deal of gasconading before the 
battle joined — if ever that junction came about : 
there was much shouting of " Kali mah ki jai," 
much brandishing of staves and waving of buck- 
lers, but the shock of battle was a poor affair by 
comparison with the terrors threatened. Doubtless 
those warriors argued that the rupee that was suflS- 
cient remuneration for shouting themselves hoarse 
was wholly inadequate as a recompense for a mortal 
wound. They were hired for the day, not bought 
right out ; and, arguing thus, they confined their 
feats of arms to a demonstration, — then counted 
heads, and having given the victory to the larger 
battahons, returned to report how they had, in 
spite of heroic eftbrt, been overwhelmed by num- 
bers. Then perhaps that defeated employer re- 
tained these heroes for another day or more, called 
in further contingents from all the points of the 
compass, and with augmented strength wrested 
the crown of victory from the now outnumbered 
foe. 

If the employer of these fighting men did not 
always see any advantage to him arising out of 
these bloodless encounters, he was apt to see many 
disadvantages produced by the slaying of one of 
the belhcrerents. Amoncr these was the incon- 
venience caused by a dead lattial being deposited 
in his compound, or even in his verandah, with a 
demand for some large ransom for its removal. I 
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have heard from good authority of such a Ciise as 
this, and was led to believe that it was a common 
practice of the hired fighting men, when they 
could, to carry off the body of a man killed in one 
of these affrays and levy black-mail upon it as I 
have described. 

They were lawless times those fifties in the Kish- 
engunj country, and of the inhabitants, Keshub 
Chunder Roy was j)erhaps as little law-abiding 
as any. As his name indicates, he was of KajjxK)! 
descent, and he was yet largely l{aj|>oot in nature, 
notwithstanding that he was Bengidi by birth 
and breeding. Not for him wei-e the efleminate 
ways of the Bengali, who loathes all exercisf 
more fatiguing than that he occasionally takes in 
a {)alanquin, and wlio would go to some extremes 
in the way of exertion rather than im|>eril his 
physical comfort by engaging in a tight. Under 
onlinary circumstances the well-to-do native of 
Bengal would submit to nuich inconvenience nither 
than walk half a mile, but 1h» would run for miles 
rather than have his head broken in an atfrav. 

• 

Keshub Chunder Hov was a virile man : his ti*nn*e 
was a marked one as he nnle alnnit the roinitrv. 
ou a l)ig country-bre<l of pace very unlike the 
amble of the l>alMK>\s pony ; and this ti^^un* was 
often seen at the head of liis ti^'htiuir nuMi in 
action. 

And Keshub Chundfr, as far as I eould make 
out, livt*<l in a chr<»nic state of war either at li«»me 

or abroad, and more fretiueiitlv at home than aiiv- 

1 • > 
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where else. For the house of the Roys was a 
very divided one, two of the brothers being of one 
faction and two of the other ; and as the brothei^s 
shared the family mansion, the four wings of which 
enclosed a large quadrangle common to all, the 
opportunities of fraternal strife were constantly at 
hand. In fact this internecine war was rarely, if 
ever, stayed by a permanent peace : it sometimes 
simmered, as it were, when a few of the retainers 
of the two factions exchanged blows of more or 
less harmless character ; at other times it boiled, 
and then all the available myrmidons were en- 
gaged in the courtyard or outside, and the brothers 
from their apartments fired guns at each other — I 
suppose by way of demonstration, for never during 
my time was any brother hit by fratricidal shot 
or bullet. I fancy a few of the retainers wei'e 
killed in these domestic conflicts ; but the world 
heard little of these casualties, and the police 
being auricularly treated with rupees heard 
nothing. 

It was fortunate for the people of the country 
around that the Roys were thus kept full-handed 
as to riot by their home affairs. But for this their 
bands and Keshub Chunder would have harassed, 
and in some cases plundered, the peaceful folk 
of the neighlx)urhood whenever a mischievous 
effervescence prompted a raid. Keshub Chunder, 
judged by his capacity in the way of turbulence, 
might have been an Afghan or a medieval Rhine 
baron. 
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But however fully occupied the Roys were at 
any time in a faction fight, there was one contin- 
gency that rarely, or I may say never, failed to 
bring about a temporary suspension of hostilities, 
— that was the seizure of their trespassing cattle ; 
and as their herds were freijuently occuj)ied in 
grazing down the ryots crops, there was only 
too often occasion for driving them to the local 
pound. But the ryots were helpless in this 
matter: it needed a strontjfer hand tlian theii-s 
to seize redress after that fashion ; and so it came 
alx)ut that, for tlie protection <»f such cultivatoi-s 
as were my tenants, I had now and again to sweep 
oft* the Roys* cattle and hnpnund them. 

It was in the jnnsuance of tliis duty that I 
discoveivd liow materiallv a cow can Ik» ma<le 
to aid a iiuman swinnner. Those tres|)assing 
kine had to Ik* swum across the Hha«xiruthi : 
sometimes across that rivt»r, whtMi in II^mhI, it was 
a mile or so in width : and when the rivt»r was in 
sjMite, cattle an<l drivers wwr carritnl some thrt'e 
miles down str«*am Im'Toh' thr opposiit* l>ank was 
reachetl. Hut the cattlt*, sometimes a hnndrtnl 
or more, t<M»k to tin* rapidly flowing wat«T as 
naturallv as dueks, an<l tlit- na*n who dro\(*. imld- 
ing on now l>y th»* tail ot* nn** (*i»w and atmn l»v 
an(»ther cows taiK di<l tin* tliin* (»i' toin* milt* .swim 
with littlt* or no fatii^ur. Thf nu*n whom I 
accom]KinitMl nn tliesf rX4»ursii»ns writ' mostlv 
(fWalas, and the Kislifnirimj (Jwala, In^sidfs U*in«r 
almost invariahlv a lutttnl anil \fiv tVtMnn»ntlv 
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a dacoit, was as much at home in the water as 
the hippopotamus or the human frog, or any- 
other amphibious creature. 

Those Gwalas were by no means effeminate, 
as are the Bengalis generally, and they were 
sportsmen in a way. Some of them were accom- 
plished quarter-staff players, and could have shaped 
fairly well, I fancy, in a bout with Little John 
or Friar Tuck ; some were also wrestlers of the 
first class, who would have shaped fairly well 
against their rivals of Cornwall or the North 
Country ; and those who were expert in these 
arts were as greedily enlisted in the service of 
rajas and other magnates of large revenues as 
were the giants of Europe for the Gargantuan 
corps of Frederick William of Prussia. 

And those employers also engaged the services 
of up-country pulwc'ms, men of the Sepoy class 
drawn mostly from Oudh and the North-West 
Provinces, who did little or nothing with the 
(juarter-staff of the Gwala, but much in wrestling. 
The services of these men consisted only, in 
fact, of wrestling and constant training for the 
arena ; and their most arduous duty was the 
struggle with a dietary scale of awful character 
and dimensions. Vast quantities of milk, a bilious 
sweet concocted of curd and sugar, and other unin- 
viting food, had to be consumed daily, so that 
the i^xdwdn should put on flesh ; and all day 
long, when not engaged in demoi'alising his inte- 
rior economy, he had to exercise himself violently 
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with Indian clulis and other calisthenics, si> that 
some portion of the constantly siij>enulde<l riesh 
should be solidified into muscle. I have seen 
these pulwdn:^ — men celebrated thmuirh nu»re than 
one province— enter the wrestlini^-ring in a condi- 
tion that seemed to sucfgest exj>ediency of tappinj: 
for dropsy rather than promise of athletic feats, 
and those coi-pulent gladiatoi-s have, amidst the 
cheers of an admirinij crowd, amj>ly sustainetl 
their reputati(»n. 

Indian wrt*stlinfj difiei-s tnfo cola from that of 
£n«^land ; there is mort- of art and less of meiv 
brute force in it. When I was a h»arner of this 
science there were .SGO jtrttrhrs or dinli^es to 1k» 
acquire<l, and to-day there may jMissihly l>e mt»re. 
Even then the practise<l Enjjlish wrestler wlio 
knew n«>thin;^ of those many prttr/i*s would. I 
faiicv, have had the worst of an encounter with 
one of those Xvh'muh] jufhni/i.^ : as likflv as not he 
wouhl have Immmi put down on his hack In^forr he 
had come to tr|-ips with his antaironist. or thou^rht 
the tussle ha<l conuntMieed. 

As a sp«»rt pursued by the nativfs of Intlia 
;;enerallv, wrestlini; mMMipifs a pn*-«>nnnrnt po**!- 
tion. Seeond in th«* puhlie fNtiniation ei«ni»"* 
another displav of the ainpliithcatn* and sui'\i\:il 
of the gladiatorial tinn* thi* <'onttst IwIwimmi t\\«» 
]iick<Hl men arm»*d with «|Uartfr-statr. «»i- s\\or«I <»r 
shield. Then, Itnu/n i.if* rmlht^ eiiuifs kit«*tlvini:. 
the sjM»rt wh^rt'of eonsistN in (Miitinij throu^li thi* 
strinir of i>ne kite \Nith th«' slrinj/ **( another, the 
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victory going to him whose string holds out and 
kite remains. This game is, I think, more in 
vogue in Northern India than elsewhere. In the 
towns thereaway scores of kite-duels are to be 
sometimes witnessed waging at once, and the 
uninitiated globe-trotter might assume that these 
aerial toys were being flown by the youth of the 
place whose inexpert hands permitted much un- 
premeditated fouling ; but that impression would 
be wholly incorrect, those kites being flown by 
sportive men, and fouling being an essential 
feature of the game. 

Then for the nobles and men of large establish- 
ments and means there is cock-fighting, which is 
not confined to duels between game-birds of the 
gallinaceous order only, in that quail and bulbuls 
and other birds are pitted against each other. 
The quail is notorious for its quarrelsomeness : 
being confined in cage or quailery, it has to be 
kept in the dark if it is to be kept alive. Let the 
liii^ht Ix? suflicient to show the male bird that there 
is another of its sex and kind within reach, and 
there will be troul)le ; the g^g^ of battle will be 
thrown down and accepted, and those feathered 
pugilists will straightway emulate the a Voxitrance 
procedure of the Kilkenny cats. I believe the 
Chinaman also in his own country indulges in this 
sport, and carries his fighting birds where Ah Sin 
Ciirried kings and aces — up his sleeve. 

But it is sad to think of the bulbul as a bmwler 
reduced to the level of that game-bird whose only 
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fbnn of song is a crow, and out of wlioni not even 
a laureate (if we Iiad one) covdd make any i)oetical 
capital whatever beyond the Imi-e statement that 
it ia the herald of the morn, hut not to he trusted 
in that cji])acity, in that it is sometimes uii- 
punctual, and often too previous in its heralding. 
The btdbul is the very antithesis of the game-fowl 
in this re8|>ect. To Kastern pt»ets, and notably to 
Hafiz, it stands in the position occupied by the 
nightingale in i-egard to poets of the West. The 
Gulistan, or place of roses, might almost as well \te 
named Hulhulistan, or place of bulhuls, seeing that 
the rose and the bulbul are equally prominent in 
that poem, and very fivtiuently represented as 
holding long rhythmic conversations witli each 
other, after the luiinner of TJtyrus and MelilKi'us. 
Lastly, he who studies Persian in tlie Indian 
8ch*K>l8 is taught to tnumlate hulhul into nightin- 
gale : an<l TliKckeniy, wlm had some little Indian 
teaching, a»s(>ciate*l tin- mse and the nightingidf 
in that Iddlad, " The Hose upon mv Itidcony." which 
Becky sang at (launt House. 

And y.'t the bulbul of India, whatever the hini 
of I'ei'sia or Arid>ia may l>e. is mi songster: its 
warbling is no iniav dulcet than that of the house- 
Rparrow. Can it Im* that the nightingale is a 
greatly oventited liinl, as Sliakes|H»are tclU us in 
the lines 

"Tht- iii};lilinual.-. if >)>.' >l..'iiM mi>^' )'V .lir 

Wll.'ll .-V-TV -..::■ W .-...■klil.::. tt...lM !"■ lh<'»-i].\ 

Xfi Utlir u iiiii-i< iiiii th-iii ilie wnu " I 
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However that may be, no 

" Melancholy Philomel, 
Thus perched all night alone in Indian groves, 
Tunes her soft voice to sad complaints of love, 
Making her life one great harmonious woe." 

No creature more harmonious than the jackal, the 
pariah dog, and the bull-frog wakes the echoes of 
the Indian night ; no bird save the cooing ring- 
dove breathes forth a note of music during the 
Indian day ; and so the bulbul doubtless finds its 
proper level in the ranks of the fighting birds. 

I know of no other sports than those I have 
mentioned as part or parcel of the Indian native's 
life. The average native does not hunt, or row, or 
play cricket, or follow any pursuit that calls for 
physical exertion : he does not dance, and would 
consider it degi'ading to be seen dancing, albeit 
some latter-day maharajahs and princes have gone 
the length of lounging through a quadrille at the 
Viceregal balls. He enjoys, or at any rate he 
suffers, all these things vicariously : professional 
dancers or nautch -girls, boatmen, quarter- staff - 
men, wrestlers, and broadsword - players do for 
him all that he requires in such active pursuits 
as concern him, and it is no more possible to think 
of an Indian Caligula or Commodus entering the 
arena to fight with trained gladiatoi*s than it is to 
imagine an Indian woman of position for any or 
no reason emulating the terpsichorean feats of the 
dau<::hter of Herodias. 

Let not the British public be misled in this 
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regard by the success of the Paraee cricketers, a 
success that has recently cuhninate«l in their vic- 
tory over Lord Hawke's team. There is evidently 
gooil stuff in those Parsee wielders of ball and 
willow, as is plainly manifested by the fact that 
only they and one other eleven (Englishmen) were 
successful against the Yorkshire captain's team. 
But, admitting this excellence on the part of the 
Pnrsees, my arginnent about Indians stands un- 
affected, iiiasmuch as the Parsees are no more 
Indians than any other foreigner, l)e he Jew or 
Gentile, whose birth]»lace and domicile are in Hin- 
dostan. 1 know that the honoumble nieniljer now 
sitting in the British House of Commons for Cen- 
tml FinHbiirv has l)een styled the sole representa- 
tive of the Indian jieople in that Assembly, but I 
cannot help thinking that this peculiar |)ositioii 
has been claimed for him on insuthcient gixiunds. 
Itjicially. as a Persian, he is as widely ilifler- 
entiated from tht- Indians as is tlie Briton; and 
as a Fire-\voisbi])]>er, Ins religion is ii<it one whit 
more in iiccord with the creeds of India than is 
the Christian faith. It Keems to follow, then, that 
any niemU'V of the House of Commons who has 
made a career in India ntich as that of Sir Richard 
Temple oi- Sir Cii'<irge Chesney, has as eligible a 
claim to Ite i-egardetl as an Indian ivpresentntive 
as Mr Xaoii)ji. Hut even if my contention u|M»n 
this (Militical iK)int U- wn>ng. and if Mr Ximntji 
may jnstlv claim to repn-sent Indians In the Hi>UHe 
of Conunons, it remains clear ennugli to luy mind 
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that the Indians cannot claim to be considered 
cricketers because the Parsees may. It would be 
more reasonable on the part of Hindostan's many 
millions to claim to be a race of billiard-markers 
because a considerable number of Eurasians are 
such — more reasonable, indeed, because the Eura- 
sian is in part native to the soil of India. 

Of the few sports practised by Indians, wrest- 
ling is certainly the most popular. Immense 
crowds gather around the arena in which per- 
formers of eminence are to try a fall, and while 
the wrestlers are silent and seem to be exceed- 
ingly placid, the audience may be seen on occasion 
wild with excitement. The arena at Gwari Kish- 
naghur (a gi-eat wrestling centre when I knew it) 
was of considerable dimensions, and was enclosed 
by palisades of unusual height and strength ; but 
in spite of this strong barrier many policemen 
were required to restrain the excited spectators 
from entering the ring either to aid some favourite 
combatant or to hustle some unpopular one. 

In spite of the science and classical suggestive- 
ness of Indian wrestling, it must at first strike the 
Western observer as being slow. Too much of the 
Fabian policy ; too patient waiting and watching 
for an adversary's blunder ; too little of plain and 
direct attack ; too much absolute inaction, — thus 
would the athlete of Cornwall or Cuml^erland cri- 
ticise his fellow-practitioner of Hindostan. But 
the initiated sees and appreciates the skill that is 
being exercised even when the two opponents are 
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to all appeai-ance motionless as the bronze statues 
that they bo closely resemble ; niul he knows that 
the chances are in favour of" many trials of that 
skill, rather than of sti-enj^h, and many chanjjes 
of fortune before the contest is ended by one of 
the comluitants l)ein^r lai'l out on his back so tliat 
both shoulders at once t<iuch the p*ound. There 
is no calling of time : fi'om thf moment that the 
two opponents enter the rin^ until that fair and 
sijuare back-throw the strife nmst proceeil without 
l»nUHe, unless one of them turn craven and yield, or 
nn unruly mob I>reak into the ring and interfere — 
both very improltable continj^encies. 

Very often there Is consideiiible tlelay in ^ttinj; 
to that tp.-\]> which in Knj^lish wrestliii}; is Ki)eedilv 
determined if, as is the case in s<»nie counties, it lie 
not amiufjed by af^rwinent at the start. The In- 
dian wrestler ha.s to Iw wary in his appntaches to 
enibi*ace hi.s opponent, for lie knows tA' f>fm-lifn - ~ 
deftly dealt jerks of his tluuub and ellH>\v. Ac, bv 
which he may 1« thrown U-fore he holds hisa<lver- 
sary at all and therefore he in<hi]^>s In nuich 
fcncinj; at a resiH*ctable di.stance what tinif he 
breaks tlie silence of the nmment bv slapptn;; liis 
biceps and liis thi^^hs with hollowed palniM. Nude 
save for a scanty cl<)th ai-ouml his loins. »s the 
athletes of S[Ktrtu, In- is, wlii-n not too oU-m-. a 
gnicefnl animal as lie moves litliely and eautiously 
round his f<H-, and indeol all throu;;h llif encounter 
when he is in motion. 

At last tlh- twii -'t-t boll of <-aeb other, and a 
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struggle commences. Now it appears that one is 
about to be thrown, his balance seems to be going, 
and the audience look to see him deposited upon 
his back ; but it is not to be yet awhile. Albeit 
he cannot keep his foothold facing his foe, he can 
do something else, and he does it : he turns a 
somersault, using his enemy scs a fulcrum ; his legs 
go over the other s shoulders, and he comes down 
firm-footed on the ground behind the other s back, 
and possibly with an advantage that imperils the 
stability of his opponent. Now one of them find- 
ing himself hard pressed and upon the point of 
being thrown upon his back, anticipates this move 
by throwing himself down with his back upper- 
most. " This side up, with care," is his motto 
now as, face downwards, he hugs the ground while 
his opponent sits athwart his loins and applies all 
his art to the prostrate foe in view of placing his 
shoulders where now his chest is. So they remain 
for many minutes, while a breathless crowd look 
on and wonder which of these two, if either, shall 
come victorious out of what seems an impasse for 
both : and now there is a kaleidoscopic change, due 
to some incautious move of him who was upper- 
most, and he who was below and half vanquished 
has risen from the earth invigorated like another 
Antieus, and has the other stretched beneath him 
— perhaps even with shoulders that touch the 
gi'ound, and so end the combat. 

In my Kishengunj establishment I had a \\Testler 
and quarter-staff'-player, celebrated as a champion 
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in both departments. He was a Gwala, and, ns a 
vara avis among the Gwalas tliereaway, had never 
been engaged in a dacoitee or made himself a 
nuisance to his neighbour by de}>asturing his 
cows in their crops. He was a popular man in 
spite of his un • Gwala- like virtues, and when 
opposed in the arena t>y any local athlete was 
held to Ix? invincible. 

This hero's reconl was broken once by a local 
and very insignificant rival — a ]joor little village 
chowkidar. Great was the surprise of my Gwala 
and his friends when thi.s mean watchman threw 
down the gage of liattle : nothing doubting of the 
champion's pn>weB8, all ridiculed the daring of the 
chowkidar ; hut the challeng<> was accepted as n 
matter of course, and the une^iual contest was 
arnuiged. So did Goliath go forth with over- 
weening c<>nfi<]ence to meet the stripling David. 

But the champion and his friends had iu>t 
reckiHicfl with the jKissible effects of su[M'rst)tion. 
That clmwkidar had something of a reputatioji as, 
or some of the disn-pute i>f. a wizanl : he was an 
uncanny [terson ; ht^ was ugly enough for u very 
Shaman, and he tunu-d his ujipivixiswHsing aj>|H'jir- 
uiice and chantcter to full account. Kntering the 
ring, he prejmre*! lor the encounter hy mystfri'-us 
invocations that overawed thf Gwala. Wliile my 
athlete looketl oil anil wait«-«l. this amateur soiverer 
M-ent slowly to the four points of tlie compass and 
soleiuidv cast dust into the eyes of his opjKinent, 
who, as these rites pn>ceede<l. grew nu'iv an<l inoiv 
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demoralised : then, when the moment was seen to 
be ripe by the basihsk eyes of the chowkidar, the 
contest was ccanmenced, and in two minutes the 
Hector of the country-side was on his back, fairly 
and easily beaten. 

Anger then displaced superetition in the cham- 
pion's breast : he demanded another trial forth- 
with. There was no jnore invocation or dust- 
thi-owing ; the two were agrip again within the 
minute, and Ijarely so when the sorcerer was 
heavily and decisively thrown. Then I had to 
rush in and rescue tlie chowkidar fiom the grasp 
of the victor ; all the sorcery had been knocked 
out of him already, and but for my interference 
his life would have gone out after it. 
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below dense and tall grass admirably suited for 
tiger-cover. Tigers and panthers and bears were 
in the neighbourhood, and seen or heard by men 
from time to time : but it was only after two years 
spent in that country that I realised my burning 
desire to kill a tiger. I very nearly encountered 
one some time before this, while out after swamp 
partridge with two companions, but, fortunately 
perhaps for me, the encounter did not come off. 
The swamp partridge were driven for us out of 
heavy grass cover by a line of beaters. In one of 
our drives I took my stand in a clear patch in 
the middle of a strip of this grass, one of my 
colleagues standing on either hand outside. The 
beaters neared us, the partridges rose and flew our 
way, and when I had emptied both barrels and 
dropped a brace of birds, a roar broke from the 
cover close at hand, and there was a wild stam- 
pede of beaters, then silence. There was no mis- 
taking that roar, which came from the grass in 
front of me not twenty yards away from where I 
stood. I had never heard a tiger give tongue 
before outside a zoo, and this was another tongue 
than that of the caged beast ; but I knew what 
voice it was, and told myself that my chance had 
come at last. The tiger did not break, but turned 
back from the cover's edge, and I proposed to my 
fellow-shooters that we should pursue it straight 
away through the grass. We had no elephant at 
hand ; we had no missile larger than No. 4 shot ; 
but I argued that if we went three abreast, and 
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poured six charges, more or less, into the tljjer, we 
should do for hmi. A few yeai-s later I should not 
have made this suggestion, hut at that time I was 
wholly inexperience<l, and, moreover, was si)<)lling 
for a tiger-shoot. However, my companions were 
unanimously of the other way of thinking. They 
would not hear me company in such an idiotic 
enteq)ri8e, and when this point was settled it was 
ho|)ele8S — if indeinl it was not hoj)eless fr<»in tlu» 
first moment — to follow the titter with anv idea of 
String it. I conuntMiced a return In^at of the cover 
with a rallied line of In^aters, hut s^mhi ahandoned 
my tiger-chase, and revtTttnl to the partridges. 

For two years I }M>ssessed my soul in such 
|iatience as was attainahle, making an (Kvasional 
excursion across the (JaiiiLres into tiie PurntNih 
countrv, where tii^ers were to 1m» had l»v fav(»ured 
shikaris, hut where I had t<» Im* satistii*d witii our 
rhiiuiceif>s-hunt, in which I liad not a chan<*r of 
letting otf my r\\\*\ and thr sucefssfnl pni-^ult of 
some wihl hutl*al<M*s. In and alM»nt thosr hills in 
wh'>S4* .*4had<»ws 1 lived there were tii:;«*is and paii- 
theiN at niV \'»*I*V flooi". hut, sase as ahosr rehiled, 
I never heard them, and none di<l 1 eviT mm*. 

Dthei's in mv iinnu'diate Niciiiitv uere nj«»re 
fortunate, and <'n»- of' tlieni hinl nu e\pii ii-iifi- 
that is, I inia;,^iii»», unpaiallflt d. l*o«»r St lien.^'i-* 
He was an li isliinaii. eliara^'teri^fd l»y thf ii -i-k !•••*•* ■ 
ness of his raet* in rulli'^^t liiea^^Uif. Hi* N\i»»ild rnh- 
anv horse and anvwhiMf. lie wnuld tai**- any 
<lanLr»'r witliout a moiiit-nt *^ ei.|isiili-iali«»n ot thf 
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consequences, or even of the better method of 
meeting the risk he faced. He had several hair- 
breadth escapes during the short time that I knew 
him, and not long after we parted he rode hap- 
hazard to his death. That last adventure of his 
short life doubtless struck him as of a very ordin- 
ary character, by comparison with many more 
reckless things that he had accomplished without 
very serious accident. He and another came to a 
flooded valley, across which the waters, some feet 
in depth, swept like a mill -sluice; the road was 
submerged for half a mile, and on either sid^ of it 
were cuttings — some of considerable depth — into 
which it was quite possible to ride. St Greorge's 
companion pointed out the danger of the passage, 
and urged that they should both return to the 
bungalow they had left. St George would not 
listen : he had started to go to his home on the 
other side of that valley, and no argument could 
move him to change his purpose. He rode on 
alone, rode on into the flood, albeit his horse 
showed evident signs of terror ; and before he had 
got half-way across, his horse reared and fell back 
upon him into one of the roadside excavations, and 
killed him in the fall. So was stilled as brave and 
generous a heart as ever beat. 

And to this gallant soul the news was brought 
that a couple of tigers (young ones fully or nearly 
fully grown) had tumbled into a blind and shallow 
well close by. St George went off to the place 
at once, and there, sure enough, in the dry well, 
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were the brace of timers. What would he do 
with them ? Anybody else would have done 
one of two thincfs — (1) would have shot them 
out of hand, or (2) would have made the pro|)er 
arrangements for nettinjj them, in view to hand- 
ing them over to the Zoo, or disposing of them 
to some Indian Jann-ach. There was a terfifnn 
quid for St George which, I think, he alone could 
have hit upon. He managed somehow or other 
to drag those tigers out of the pit which held 
them. He made no sort of arrangement for 
giving them a suitable reception on their arrival 
above - ginmnd : of course he never stoppnl to 
think that the tij^ers would ceast* to Ix* harmless 
creatures when n»lease<l from th^ir earthen prison. 
His whole programme coiisist«*<l in reltNising them, 
an<l what was to happt*n later was an extra to 
In* arraniT^'d whm thr time a]Tiv(»d. Fortunatelv, 
the tigers, whrn they w(»rt* haultMl up, wen* movt^l 
to make ust* <»f thrir newlv irivtMi frfe<lom bv j/oin;^ 
off, and tht»y <lid so without pausing to thank or 
maul their lilnMator. 1 do not sup|M»sr that grati- 
tu<lf* inthn*n(*ed ihem in thrir (vmsideratf tr«»at- 
ment : and il is ^piite |M»s>il»if that tln'V wtTr 
to<i utterlv U'wiMfn**! bv St (Jfori^fs «M»efntrieit v 
to 1m* e<|uai, on the spur of the niom<*iit, t<» any 
othfr course than inimi*<Iiat<* llight to li*ss ab- 
normal stKMrtv. P«H»r St ( leori^e <*ould n«'Vrr 
give anv eonvinring r.\planati(»n of his c*<indu<*t 
on that tKU'asion. Whv In* liault*d thosr tiiji'rs 

fn»m thiMr pits remains a mvsti-rv to me. W hv 

I • • • 
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he did not shoot or shoot at them when they 
were close to him above-ground I can explain 
to myself. I do so by remembering that he had 
neither skill nor keenness as a shot ; that very 
possibly he was too slow with his gun to have 
a shot ; and it is not improbable that he lost 
all interest in the affair when the programme 
proper — i.e., the release of the tigers — had been 
completed. This may read like one of those 
Indian colonels stories that I have quoted, but 
I have every reason to believe that the facts were 
very much as I have described them. 

It was St George's good fortune, too, to have 
a panther offered to him for slaughter in his 
garden. The panther came into his compound 
at night, probably in search of sheep or goat, 
and was marked down by some lynx-eyed ser- 
vant in a bush. In that instance St George 
was equal to the occasion, and deliberate of 
action. He went forth with one of Osiers 
double reading - lamps or some such sporting 
contrivance, flashed this upon the recumbent 
panther, and dealt the creature its death - blow 
with a charge of No. G shot, fired at a distance 
of 3 or 4 feet onlv. 

I might have Ijeen a more successful shikari 
during my first two years in the Damun-i-koh 
but for two distractions that made very serious 
inroads upon my time — to wit, jungle-fever, and 
the Santhal rebellion. The former came upon 
me as a necessary consequence of my envm)n- 
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ment, and my frequent and lengthy expeditions 
into swamp and forest. The greater part of that 
tract of country was a hotbed of disease — a dismal 
and malarious territory after the manner of Martin 
Chuzzlewit's Eden, with the additional scourge 
of an Indian sun. To Euroiieans it proved li. 
veritable plague-spot, and the mortality among 
the British railway employees ujwn that part of 
the East India Kailway which lay in thin ill- 
favoured land was terrible. It was quite in 
order that I should take the fever, and I took 
it. It prove<l an enduring and e.\acting jiosses- 
sioii : it hi-steit off and on for some two years, and 
occupie*! much of my time and of the time of 
doctors ; and the only advantage that the most 
optimistic reasoning can extntct from it is tliat 
it thomuglilv seasonefl me against the fell malaria 
of the Nepal Temi which, fatal to many, provetl 
innocuous t" me ^luring tlio Hfteen years that 
I shot over it. 

Hut. as far as 1 was concerned, the Kiinthal 
reU'llion was distinctly nnex[)ecte<l, and, when 
it aiTive<l. unintelligible. These jM-ople hati for 
years Vfri hanissed by the Itengali usurers, 
Tliey had sirtight i-e<ln'ss in vain fn>m the (Jnv- 
ernment otficers who ruled over, and knew nothing 
of, them. They hii<l fairly wanietl the authorities 
that, if redn-ss were not to l>e hiul otherwis*', they 
wi.iild wfk it »•/ 'f 'iriiii.<. An<l when every form 
!>(' ap|>t';d failt-d thi-ni, they were iis ginul as their 
wonl, and t<H>k the lield agiiinst they knew not 
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what, and with no better arms than bow and 
arrows and the light Santhali battle-axe. 

If this outbreak came as a complete surprise 
(as it did) to the sapient officials who had received 
timely warning of it, with much more reason did 
it come as a surprise to me who had received no 
warning, and who, moreover, knew nothing what- 
ever about the rebellious tribe. My case was very 
v/ much that of all the Europeans with whom I was 
then associated. It was not our business to study 
the native races or differentiate them. The San- 
thals of the villages under and beyond the hills, 
the Paharis or Naiyas, who lived on the hills 
onlv, and the Hindoos or Mahomedans of the 
river-side hamlets, were all one to us under the 
wide -spreading term of "native." And when it 
was reported to us that the Santhals were looting 
and murdering in the country close at hand, the 
news came upon us not only as a surprise, but as 
something wholly unintelligible. We might just 
as well have l)een told that a Jabberwock was 
around. 

As soon as I heard of this wild affair I rode out 
to reconnoitre, and within three miles of my camp 
came in sight of a few of the rebels in retreat, 
laden with plinuler. They were scattered over a 
plain, and making for different points, so that I 
had to devote my attention to one of them, whom 
I captured, without serious opposition on his part, 
and led back to the camp. As we pureued our 
way, the dig-diggi of the Santhal drum sounded 
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from the jungles along the hill-ranges, a music new 
to me; but beyond sen'ing as a melancholy ac- 
companiment to niy return journey, it concerned 
me not. My prisoner went with me quietly, and 
after nur arrival in camp remained quiet even to 
excess. Innumerable questions (which he may 
not have understood) elicited no response from 
this uncommunicative being. He told us nothing 
about the rebels, good, bad, or indifferent, and 
ver}- [Kwsibly knew no more than he told ; for, 
I Wlieva, he was ultimately discovered, by people 
who knew a Santhal from a Pahari or Hindoo, 
to be a low-caste Hindoo, who, after the fashion 
of some Eurojiean SocialiBts, had turned the local 
disturlMiiice to account by plundering for his own 
ailviuitajft'. 

But I knew fiiHii my own obser\'ation tliat there 
was Kuch lawleRsnesB abroad in the country' as 
aillcil for the intervention of the strong arm of 
order. I iM>sted nff, therefore, to ('olgong (distant 
wnuf seventeen miles), when' tlieiv was » detach- 
nit'iit <if tlif Iihiigul|»«iiv Hill lUngeiT*. St George 
jniii<-<l nif on the way, and he and I Itotb urge<l 
ujM)ii tilt- coininaiidnnt of that <letachment t<> take 
the fit-Id forthwith against the n-liels. But we 
urginl in vain. That commandant was evidently 
of upiiiiori that a dav or two more or less of re- 
bellion Hn<l widfspn'ftd trntrage sigriitied nothing; 
that one tiiut* wiw as gttod as another for meeting 
such an eincrp-ncy, or that the later lime was 
prefenible, even though meanwhile the n'l»ellion 
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gained head and the rebels confidence. Also, he 
required the authority of the civil power and the 
reading of the Riot Act, and several other things 
that were not available ; and, ultimately, we had 
to leave him. 

Then we took counsel together and resolved to 
sally forth next morning with such a volimteer 
force as we could collect, and without the author- 
ised civil arm, the Riot Act, and many other desir- 
able adjuncts, including appropriate arms and 
ammunition. Accordingly, we raised our army, 
consisting of seven Europeans armed chiefly with 
revolvers, and 150 natives (Hindoo and Mahom- 
edan hurkundazes and chuprassies) armed with 
tulwars, and, in a few instances, with firearms 
about as effective as the arquebuss. And we 
sallied forth, all of us apparently brimming over 
with martial ardour, and as far as St George and 
I were concerned, confident that we would march 
triumphantly right through the disturbed land, 
driving the rel>els — or all that was left of them — 
l)efore us. 

Our native band encouraged this hope greatly 
by their l>ellicose demeanour : shouting their ter- 
rible war-cry, *' Jai, jai. Kali niah ki jai ! " the 
Hindoos brandished their swords, shouting vcb 
victis. After their own fashion, the Mahomed- 
ans flourished their arms ; and all marched on, 
eager, as it seemed, to reach the field of battle. 
They cooled perceptibly, those coloured auxiliaries, 
when, passing through a village that had just been 
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sucked, we came upon the grim evidence thftt mur- 
der had here been done ; and when we came close 
to a jungle from which the dig-diggi i-esounded, 
an<l would have led them onward to the tight, 
they, to a man, disbandeil themselves and went off 
{>oet'ha8te homeward. 

Four of us Euro]>ean8 went on in tlie dii'ection 
of the SautluJ drums, while two for strategic pur- 
{K«es nxle so much on the flank of the enemy that 
they never encountered him ; and one, for more 
obvious strategical reasons, remaine<l Itehind at 
the edge of the jungle, and there was jiicked off by 
a hirking Santhal, who put an arrow into him. 
We who engaged the Santhals had a lively ten 
niinuti-H with them, and then half our number, 
at least, wem hors tie armhat. One had been 
knocked off his horse and woundwl in the wrist, 
and him I took out of tlie press, only to find St 
(te«>rge with an nn-ow tlirough his foot, his foot so 
tniiisiixed that it could not Ix' pulled out of the 
stiiTup, anil Iii.s saddle sliiHed so far nmnd that 
lie was sitting on his hoi>K-'s liare bttck. All that 
ot)uld Iw durn- for him then was to lift liini and get 
liis Njiddle Imck into jxmition. and that was done; 
and tlifii theiv was no course ojH-n to us but t*» 
retreat in as good onler as circumstances |»cr- 
mitte«l. 

To this day 1 have not Iwen able to untlerstand 
why thi«e Santhals let us off so easily: a day 
or two after our affair they met the tai-dy Mill 
HangiTs (discipline<l se{ioys with pro|>er arms and 
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ammunition), and killed seveiul of them, together 
with two Europeans. But although we halted to 
repair damages almost within bow-shot of them, 
and then retired at a snail's pace, they let us go 
without molestation of any sort. I came to know 
afterwards from themselves that they were 2000 
strong that day. I suppose the novelty of our 
attack, and the damages they had to repair, 
explains their inaction, — they were paralysed. 

St George had a rough time of it for the next 
twenty-four hours : no one at our camp could 
extricate the arrow from his foot, no one within 
forty odd miles could do this, and he had to ride 
that distance on an elephant with this arrow in 
him. Nor was a bed of roses prepared for me 
then, although beds of sorts were my constant 
portion for many days thereafter. For a Santhal 
hit my sola topee a blow that broke off so much 
of it as protected my head from the sun : fever 
and delirium were my lot ere that sun went down ; 
and at night, when my camp was broken up and 
its members dispersed, I was carried off across the 
Ganges to Pumeah, where the kindly and most 
hospitable medico of the station nursed me back 
into comparative health. 

This was the dismal conclusion of what I had at 
the outset regjirded as a splendid substitute for 
the tiger-shooting which came not to my hand. 
Later on I accompanied the 7th N.I. in an expe- 
dition directed against the rebels in the heart of 
Santhalia ; but during the weeks that I served 
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with them we saw only fugitives, and were 
much more occupied in the humble work of the 
eommisBariat deguirtment than iu glorious war. 
It is true that we stormed some villages after the 
most approved system of militaiy science : our 
forces descended upon these strongholds from 
various points, the several detachments so timing 
their advance as to arrive simultaneously on three 
sides of the place attacked ; but invariably, when 
we reached the jwint of attack, there was nothing 
to fight with except a few fowls, wherewith we 
promi>tly did battlt*. These fowls and some blue 
rocks constituted all the shikar I had during that 
jaunt through Santhal jungles, and all the food- 
supply of our mess save the rice we got out of the 
deserte<l villages. 

Althovigh that expwlltion could hardly be styled 
war, and certainly was not magnificent, there were 
sutficient novelty and excitement about the pro- 
ceeding to make it enjoyable enough for those con- 
cerned. It cannot lie said that we had a suftici- 
eiicy of anytliing flse, unless it were rain or nmd. 
Our conunoHH were as connnon as they were short ; 
rice, fowl, and pigeon - pigeon, fowl, and rice, made 
up our three courses and dessert. Boil, bi-oil, or 
ser^'e them as we might, these* three articles (un- 
diMgui8e<I by condiments, liecause condiments were 
lacking) contriliuteil our inirhariging menu. M. 
Gabius Apicius would liave hHngi'<l himself at sight 
of any one of our meals; Luculhis wuuld have fall- 
en upon his swonl ntther than give such Ijiui({uet8 
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as we sat down to ; and yet I am inclined to the 
opinion that this simple feeding was more enjoy- 
able than the heavy feasts of the too hospitable 
London guilds, that commence with calipash and 
calipee and end with dyspepsia. And if our feed- 
ing was destitute of ragout of nightingales' tongues 
and other dainties dear to the Roman epicure, our 
potations were proportionately moderate. No ripe 
Falernian was quaffed ; no brimming beaker, save 
of water, graced the board ; one glass of sherry 
and one of brandy per diem constituted the ration 
of alcoholic liquor for each unit, and by that nar- 
row margin were we saved from universal blue- 
ribbonism. 

Our camp equipment was similarly restricted. 
We had two tents, a mess-table, a charpoy apiece, 
and never a chair. The charpoys, ranged round 
the table, served for our sitting accommodation at 
meals, suggesting further classical associations and 
accubation rather than comfort ; and as our camp 
was generally pitched in mud, we made our way 
around the tent by stepping from bed to bed. But 
this rough housing was luxurious indeed by com- 
parison with one night s experience that broke the 
monotony of our lives ; that night came down upon 
us, together with a steady drizzle, when our camp 
had missed us somehow. Puddles to right of us, 
puddles to left of us, puddles in front of us, al- 
though they did not volley and thunder, made 
things exceedingly unpleasant. We were tentless 
and benighted in a swamp out of which it was im- 
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practicable to make our way ; for miles the country 
around us was, as far as we could judge, equally 
water-logged. We made the best of matters as 
we found them, substituteil an extra pipe for the 
rice, fowl, and pigeon meal of other and fuller days, 
and made our lodging upon the cold gix)und with 
due resignation. That was my first night in a 
water-bed of this sort (but not the last), and to 
those who see in damp sheets the certain cause of 
pneumonia and death it may appear i-emarkable 
that we were none of us any the worse for that 
watery lodging. 

Nor were these our only aqueous difficulties ; 
now and again a hill-stream in full spate occurred 
upon our line of march, and in the absence of fer- 
ries, lx>ats, or any other facilities whatever, had 
to be negotiated by wading or swimming, or left to 
subside l>efoi'e cixxssing was attempttxl. (.)n one of 
our expeilitions an adventure of this sort went 
perilously near to bringing my career to an end. 
Our force had set out from camp in the early morn- 
ing to attack the Santhal enemy, rej>orted t<» be 
gathere<l in considerable numl)er some miles away, 
and within a mile or so of our tents we came uj>on 
one of those hill-streams, then ankle-deep only and 
fordable without let or hindrance. Then» was no 
reason for our anticipating that we shouhl find 
it otherwise upon our return : tin* day was tine, 
and promistnl to remain so ; there was n<» sign in 
the heavens of imj)en<ling rain in our neighUnn*- 
hood that should till the rivei-s with rushing 
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floods ; and we went on our way, heeding nothing 
that possible barrier which, when we crossed the 
river, we were placing between our army and our 
camp. 

Our expedition was as fruitless as usual. We 
marched some miles ; we came to the spot where the 
Santhals should have been ; Santhals were there 
none, or any sign of them save the village where 
they had assembled, which we left alone, and one or 
two hundred head of cattle that we drove away ; and 
to this day I have never been able to comprehend 
the motive that guided us in that cattle-raid, or 
what possible good was to result from our becoming 
drovers thuswise. But I accepted it then as a part 
of the authorised programme — as some strategical 
movement that my lay mind could not fathom 
— and joined in the driving of those beeves with 
all the enthusiasm of a Smithfield expert. And 
the sun shone upon us as we wended ifemewards ; 
and our hearts were light (as was o^br mid-day 
meal of biscuit), and we hailed with rejoicing our 
first glimpse of the banks of that hill -stream, 
which was as the first milestone from our camp ; 
and we reached the verge of what we had left 
a babbling brook, and behold ! a torrent rushed 
between those banks turbid and deep, coursing 
along at express speed, and carrying on its bosom 
up-rooted trees that, revolving as they went, 
thrashed the swollen waters into foam. Here 
was an impasse indeed ! 

What was to be done ? Council of war held 
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straightway could only determine that we wanted 
to get across and could not, — it l^eing decided 
that not •even the elephants we had with us 
could ford the river in its then condition. The 
council of war, now unable to solve the question 
of crossing, found that our retention of those 
raided cattle was no longer a strategical necessity, 
and let them go their ways ; and settled nothing 
else except that it was desirable to get back to 
dinner and our tents — as to which there was 
perfect unanimity. 

Then it occurred to Vigors and myself that we 
might swim our hoi'ses across, ride to the camp, 
and bring up the reserve there to the aid of our 
stranded force. I have no idea what assistance 
they were to give, or could have given ; but 
anv action Returned l>etter than al>solute inaction, 
and Vigoi-s and T proceedt^l to carry out our 
purpose. Why Vigors joined in this attempt I 
cannot imagine: he was no I^^ander ; only a few 
days liefore this I had had to help him across 
a smaller and K*ss turbulent Ktn*am tlian this. 
Hut he may have de|K*n<lt»d upon liis liors** ; he 
may have known tliat animal to Ik» a stn>ng 
swimmer (hoi>u»s, acconling to mv experience, 
In-ing very ditferently gifte<l in this re.s|MH*t), 
and mav have »ratliere<l confuh^nct* fnun his stiMiI 
or from my companionship in the watei's. 

We foun<l a narrow track tliat desoendtnl to 
the river, and went our wav into tlie H<km1 in 
single lile, I l(*ading. What hap|HMUHl to Vigors 
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from the moment of my leaving the shore I knew 
not, my attention being fully occupied by my 
own difficulties. It was only when the adven- 
ture was ingloriously terminated that I came to 
learn how he had been forced back ere the plunge 
was taken by the obvious impracticability of the 
passage. While he hesitated and turned, all my 
senses were devoted to my own proceedings. The 
descent down a precipitous, rugged, and rain-sod- 
den path was one that called for caution and a 
ready bridle - hand. Haud passihus csquis, my 
horse slipped and slithered and stumbled down 
and river wards, now sliding a yard or two and 
catching foothold just in time, anon losing hold 
with its hind-feet and squatting on its haunches, 
and finally going anyhow into the torrent. 

Being in those troubled waters, it became im- 
mediately apparent that my horse was not equal 
to the occasion. Do what I would I could not 
keep its head up - stream, and in a couple of 
minutes it was treading water and going whither- 
soever the current directed. If I had done the 
more prudent thing, I should have left my steed 
to fend for itself while I made my way across 
alone : I chose the less prudent course, left the 
saddle, swam to the hole's head, and tried to 
guide the panic-stricken creature. I was driven 
to abandonment of that attempt by a blow on 
my right shoulder delivered by one of the paw- 
ing hoofs with which the horse aimlessly beat 
air and water ; then, disabled as to one limb, I 
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sought the nearest bank, which was that from 
which I had started. 

Dragged down by heavy water-logged riding- 
boots, crippled as to one arm, and hurried along 
by rushing water as of a mill-sluice, I was not 
very confident that I should reach the land again 
otherwise than in the form of a demned damp 
disagreeable body, as Mr Mantalini would have 
described me. Landing - place I could see none 
that I might hope to reach, — only precipitoas Imnk, 
with here and there a tree whose branches almost 
touched the water. In one such l)ough I Si*emed 
to see a hand held out to save me ; that, and 
, that only, I thought, otTereil a rescuing chance, 
and I put out all the strength that was in nif 
to seize* it as I was carrie<l along, when — 1 just 
misHed it ! 

At that particular m<»mt*nt, if I had conducted 
my8t*lf art<*r the staiidaixl manner, I should have 
huiTitnllv revi«*w<Ml all the incidents of mv caitHT 

* ft 

fn»m my t«*ftliing upwanls. That hasty bio- 
graphical sketch is, I U»lifve, generally ronsid- 
iTt^l to 1m» nM|uirtMl of liim to whom su<lden 
dfath srrms inunim^nt. Hut on two <>r tliHM* 
occasions wlirn I)i»ath an<l I have \hh*u, without 
warnintr, hroutrht fa<*f to fact*. I have failt*<l to 
conform to that pra<*tic«*. and liavr givfii all my 
mind to tin* pra<*ti(*al <|U(*stion of finding a way 
out of a tiLcht placf nitlier than to the pifpani- 
ti«»n of an ohituarv notice that could onlv, like 
T«N»ts*s lftt«*i*s, Ih» dfliv«*re<l to mvs4»lf. 
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When I missed the branch I thought that 
Finis had to be written by any biographer who 
dealt with my career. Hope was there none of 
stemming the flood to regain the water over which 
it hung ; hope was there none in the form of bough 
or landing-place that I could reach ahead; hope 
was there none left in me of any kind, but in 
its stead a calm philosophical despair of a bovine 
order that was not vivid enough to be classified 
as thought ; and then I was in an eddy, just 
when I contemplated going down to join the 
Lorelei of the stream, and the swirl of water 
brought me back to that branch, and I seized it 
and was safe. 

For after taking breath and resting a few 
minutes, I was able to draw myself out of the 
water and shout for aid ; and deliverance came 
in the form of two havildar s sashes, by which I 
was hauled up on to terra Jiimia^ where was 
Vigors, much to my relief, undrowned — where 
also were all our army and everything belonging 
to them except my horse, which having done its 
best to drown me, did what I sought to make it 
do — i.e.y crossed the river and went home to camp. 
The rest of us only succeeded in this when, the 
flood having abated somewhat, we were able to 
cross upon elephants, towing our horses behind. 

Do any of my hons camarades of that time linger 
yet upon this planet, and give an occasional thought 
to those days when we hunted Santhals in the 
Damun-i-koh ? Tom Vigors, generous and fiery 
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Celt that he was, has, I know, jointnl the majority. 
Are any of the good 7th N.I. — Parlhv, Lockhart, 
Travere, or the rest — still m the land of tht* livinjf, 
and, as retired generals, adorning the Hag or 14 
St James's ? If Parlby be to the fore, let mo thank 
him once again for the raiment whei-ewithal ho 
clothed me (a man made clotheless saivt* as to one 
suit by the devastating Santhal) when 1 wont fn»in 
the Damun to C^alcutta. 

Not as much as a twinge of rlununatisui or Unit 
of catarrh came to me as the conscMjuenee of that 
moist outing; although I was only just eon\ ales- 
cent after a relapse of jungle- feviT — tin* most «lan- 
gerous fcK' of him who seeks the tig«T in its Terai 
or Monuig lair. The man who on(*e eontrac^ts this 
fever may, unless ht» takt» a sea voyage*, i»\|urt it 
to cling to him f<ir vears with m<»reor less \ iruK'ihM*. 
and with occasional attacks that shall hriiiLT liini to 
death's door, aii<l «»iid hv earrviiiLT liini lH'v»»nd its 
grim |H»rtals. For over t\v<» vt'ars 1 was tin* thrall 
of this inastrrful (lisrasi* : liuring that pfiiod 1 
nevrr oomiu«'ii<*tMl a <lav with aiiv ci'itaint v that 
agUf w«iuM not Im» shaking im«* t«» pirft-s in thr 
art#Mii«Miii and ffvrr ra»rinir in nie iM't'oif ni^ht. In 
thosr wrarv Vfais I had thl'fr atta(*ks of th** nioir 
M'Vi'rf ftirni, faeh of whirh hiou^ht nn* to tin* \fi^f» 
of th«* Lfravi' ; and I tuilv slnHik thr i'n«Mnv olfat'trr 
I hatl plae*^! the R-iv of |l**ngal U-twrru nn* ami it. 
I)o\vn in thf spi<*f-|ailfn paIni-gi'o\fs nf ('rylon i 
M*V(M't*<l tht* Im»ihIs that had fnehainr^l nii\ and 
thfneetorth airu«» canif to lur on<'f onlv and tli«*n 
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it found me in Dorsetshire. What the radical 
change did for me in whole, a slighter change did 
on one occasion when I was lying, ague and fever 
stricken, in my jungle encampment. Things were 
very bad for me then. I was taking nothing in the 
form of nourishment, because I could retain nothing 
that I took ; my only refreshment was lime-juice 
fresh from the fruit ; and I was taking in more bane 
in the form of malarious air than antidote could 
cope with. It seemed, in fact, as if I should not 
much longer require air, poisonous or salubrious — 
as if my hours were numbered. 

At this critical juncture there arrived upon the 
scene the good Samaritan in the form of Brown 
Wood, one time a distinguished cricketer of Bengal, 
and aforetime a pupil of that cricketing Ajax, 
WoUenstrott (or Felix) of Blackheath. Wood had 
me promptly removed in a palanquin from my tent 
to his boat on the Ganores some two miles distant : 
the removal occurred about noon, and that evening I 
was eating prawn-curry ravenously and with a power 
of retention that seemed equal to the secure stow- 
age of a sirloin or two. Change is the best remedial 
measure in cases of malarious fever : quinine taken 
beforehand as a preventive is effective so far ; but, 
the disease having laid hold of its subject, quinine, 
although, if presented in very stiff doses, it may 
check an attack for the time, will not cure as will 
chancje of air. This medical advice I offer to Indian 
shikaris free of chartre. 

But many an apparent evil is a blessing in dis- 
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guise. The Santhal rebellion brought Sir George 
Yule (then plain George Yule) out of the seclusion 
of Eastern Bengal to Bhagulpore ; and the jungle- 
fever which played havoc with me, and seemed 
my bitter foe, led to my introduction to that fine 
sportsman and brilliant administrator. Under him 
I served my novitiate in tiger-shooting and the 
duties of civil government ; through him I ob- 
tained congenial employment, and splendid opj)or- 
tunities in the field of sport ; and in him I found 
the best and truest friend man ever had. 

George Udney Yule — if ever the name of man 
deservinl to be written in letter of gold it is that 
which, with loving respect, I have just jienned : 
1 am one of manv whose adminition of Yule is 
onlv exceinled bv love for him — would that 1 could 
seize this opjM)rtunity of writing a monogiiiph that 
would wortliilv descnl)e him an<l his brilliant ser- 

ft 

vices and his largi» - hearted lH»neficence. I have 
sought in eviTv <lirection for materials for such a 
sketch : but tin* sinmilar m<Kh»stv and I'eticence of 
the man batHf the biogi-apher. No one knows a 
tithr of his g<MKl works; and the hai>*hest critic, 
evfn with an intimate knowledge of his lifr and 
acts. (*onld make no more advei>%r comment than 
that ln» hatfd <linnfr-iMirti*»s. 

(Jrorgr Yule was the eldest of three l»n»therH, 
and th«* «»nlv oiu» who made his can*er that of a 
elvilian. Of the 4»thers. Sir Ilrniv Yulf enteitnl 

ft 

th«* iJoval KngintHTs. and <listinguisljeil himst*lf as 
a btatt-sman and author; and (\»lonel (\ Yule nnle 
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gallantly to his death at Delhi in 1857 at the 
head of the 9th Lancers. But although George 
was known in his family as the peculiarly quiet 
and peaceable one of the trio, the martial spirit 
biUTied strongly within him. When opportunity 
presented itself in the Bhagulpore division, he led 
a force against the mutineers of '57. He offered 
to lead a band of volunteers against Kooer Singh 
of Arrah, and was bitterly disappointed when his 
services were declined. With all that quietness of 
manner that characterised him, he was as much a 
soldier at heart as Bayard, and often spoiling for 
a fight as badly as if Limerick instead of Inveresk 
had been his birthplace. 

That mild exterior, as Sir F. Halliday has ob- 
served, covered the ingenium perfervidum ScoU 
arum that was ready to blaze forth when occasion 
required its display. I saw one instance of this 
that had some amusing features in it. We were a 
partie carree at Yule's table — the host, two Pur- 
neah magnates, and myself — and they of Pumeah 
and I were in hot argument as to the character of 
a certain contractor who had purchased an estate 
and set up a comfortable establishment out of a 
fortune largely made by the pilfering of his coolies' 
wages. I was contending warmly that this man 
was a thief; the Purneahites (two to one) were 
arguing with equal warmth that he was a good 
fellow, and must be an honest man because he 
entertained so liberally. So the argument went 
on for some time — my solo against their duet — 
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while Yule sat silent. Then came the moment 
when Yule's patience gave way, and springing 
up from the table, he said, " I cannot sit and 
hear that fellow called an honest man." Imme- 
diate collapse of the Pumeahltes followed, and the 
contractor was by them forthwith abandoned as 
one to be safely recommended for inspection by 
Diogenes. 

This sconi for everything of a knavish character 
has another illustration that came to me on excel- 
lent authority. Yule's purse was open to any and 
every one who needed aid ; his pensionera were 
many and of every class and creed; and, free-handed 
with gifts, lie was easily W(X>«1 and won by the 
liorrower. He had lent a large sum, even for him 
who thought little of giving Rs. 2000 for a we<l- 
diiig present, and had for security a Imre I O U. 
Tlie liorrower made some difficulty — what difti- 
culty I d<i not renicmlxT if I ever knew it, but 
enough to show that he was dishont^^tly inclinetl. 
Yul«- put th.- I <) U oil the Hre. 

N'tr wjus tliis Irtfty resentment of wrong-dning 
cotiKiiecI Ut tin* humble tricksters of private life. 
Yule was no tiuie-wrver or resix-cter of jHTsoniiges 
who would tainety «h' injustice done by tti<>s<> in 
authority over him. When the (iovernment of 
Bengid, setting iisid)' the |>er]H-tuiil settlfiiifiit of 
Lonl C'oriiwallis, n-suniecl the tisberles of the 
Bengid rivers. Yule alone, I lielieve, of all the 
Bengal Comniissiuiiers, eiitere<t any protest, and 
his was so strongly woixletl that, us he told nie, 
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he expected to be dismissed from the service for 
it. But his calm and honest judgment was forti- 
fied by the decision of the Supreme Court : the 
resumption of the fisheries was abandoned, and 
Yule remained to finish his work of regenerating 
Santhalia, and rise to higher, if less congenial, 
positions in Oudh and Hyderabad and the Vice- 
regal Council. It is highly creditable to Sir 
Frederick Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor to 
whom Yule addressed his protest, that he subse- 
quently wrote thus : '* Not a few such men the 
Indian Civil Service has produced. . . . None of 
them did better for India than George Yule, and 
no one has better deserved the affectionate re- 
membrance of its people." 

This intolerance of anything savouring of in- 
justice has, I have reason to think, marred his 
reputation at the India Office. He is held by 
those in high places to have been influenced 
overmuch by Sir Salar Jung. But they do not 
know Yule who imagine that he could be made 
the puppet of Machiavel himself, or persuaded 
to siHTender his judgment to anybody. I have 
worked under several official chiefs : none of them 
has been the intimate friend to me that Yule 
was, and none has been so hard to win from his 
views to mine. 

Yule, for reasons that would, I am sure, com- 
mend themselves to unbiassed minds, held that 
injustice had been done to the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad in regard to the Berars — those districts which 
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the Nizam assignetl hi 1853, and reassigned in 
1860, as security for the mninteiiance of the 
Hyderabad contingent, with a condition that any 
surplus revenue after jmyuient for this contingent 
should be transferretl to the Nizam. Yule resented 
what lie styled the attorney-like device of calling 
these IJenirs ceded districts, and the failure of the 
(loveniment of India to hand over the stipulate*! 
surplus, although the cost of the Hyderabad con- 
tingent had been re<luced from forty lacs to twenty- 
four lues |>er annum. I do not projiose tu argue 
tliis matter out here : I %vin only add that Colonel 
DavidHon, another Hyderalsid resident, took the 
same view, and that Yule does not seem to me 
to have Ix-en appreciated by Downing Street as 
he deserve*! to lie. 

Always nutsiniken when occasion demandeil full 
and fnt' utterance, Yule was liy no means lavish of 
s[HH-ch. Always amiable and cheerful, the hright- 
nifw that was in him nirely cjime out in the " wut " 
of liis country; but humour emanated from him 
iiiiw and again, and he has said some gixMt things. 
Fur example, when a rumour reache<l Siuda that 
the Viferoy (Sir John I.diwn-nce) %vas alMmt to Ite 
raist-d t" tin* Jjeenige as Ijonl I.itley, he exclaimed, 
'* Then I hci|M- hi> mav s4hiii fall into his title." The 
<{uiet fun that wurkt-il in him was evincett on one 
occasion at my fX|)eiiNe. I had just U-en ap|Hiiritecl 
(.'omiiii-ssioner of K.YeiM>, and he sfnt to me a lK)ttte 
4if fluid, closely resembling in ap{ifantnce tin- native 
spirit, with a re<|ui-st that I would test it. 1 found 
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that it was only a fraction above water strength, 
and water it proved to be. 

Yule did not care for the policy of "masterly 
inactivity " or the author thereof. There was too 
much that was chivalrous in his nature to fit in 
with inaction, however masterly. Where good 
work was to be done his policy was a forward 
one, as when, in 1867, he wrote to the 'Friend of 
India ' suggesting that a subscription should be 
raised for the equipment of a volunteer expedi- 
tion from India for the relief of the Abyssinian 
captives, and promised a contribution of £1000 
towards the fund; as when, also, in 1885, he 
denounced in a London paper England's refusal 
of Australia's proffered aid in Egypt. 

Nor did Yule regard with favour Mr Gladstone 
or his unmasterly activity. Of this statesman he 
said, " A man must have a positive talent for in- 
capacity to be able to make so many blunders." 
On the other hand, he admired Lord Beaconsfield, 
and was one of those who assisted Sir Greorge Bird- 
wood to inaugurate the celebration of Primrose 
Day. 

His chief home pleasures in his retirement were 
flowers, ferns, and books ; his recipe for a happy 
summer day was **a visit to the Temple azaleas, 
followed by an hour among Tinsley s reliefs." 
Whether as a District Magistrate in the wilds 
of Eastern Bengal, or as Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, or as a meml>er of the Viceroy's Council, or 
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as a pensioner living in I'etirement among his ferns 
and flowers at home, Yule was always the same 
unpretending and sweet-natured man. He was 
true to the core ; love and honesty shone forth 
from his eyes, and nobility of purpose in every 
action of his life. No man has been better 
loved than he, and none has been more deeply 
mourned. 

If Jack Johnston was king of spears, George 
Yule was emperor. He had killed his hecatombs 
of Ixmrs. He had shot tigers on foot, from horse 
and from elephant, and killed from first to last, 
I liave no doubt, more than any man living or 
<lead ; and up to the time of the Santhal rel)ellion 
hv had lHH*n quite contented to finish his Indian 
cartHT in a remote district where pnmiotion would 
come to liim with lagging gJiit, and fame (save 
tliat of the Hhikari) not at all. Notwithstanding 
Ills gTfat gifts, there never was a man more truly 
UHKlrst and retiring than he. It was not that he 
simglit to hide his light under a bushel — in fact, 
lit' was blissfully unconscious that he had a light 
to liide or show. But even while isolattnl in that 
outlandish district, his fame for other things than 
sjMirt had come to lx» known at headcjuarterH ; 
and when Santhalia was ablaz4* from end to end, 
and the strongest hand and ablest heaid were 
waiite<l to restore onler, tlie Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of I^engal at once cliiwie Yule as X\iv one man 
rttte<l for the task. 
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How Yule succeeded in this great work — how, 
with infinite mercy to the poor misguided San- 
thals, he built up for their country an admirable 
form of civil goverimient — need not here be re- 
corded. From that time he was appreciated at 
something like his real value to the State ; pro- 
motion and honours came to him in abundance. 
But no elevation or distinction could alter the 
man, and Yule remained to the end the same 
simple-minded, true-hearted creature that he was 
as a Bengal magistrate. Truthfulness, courage, 
and a rare generosity were his chief character- 
istics. Of him as of another George (Washington) 
it can be said, " He never told a lie." 

It was by the barest chance that Yule had 
survived to be the reformer and ruler of the San- 
thal districts. It is impossible to conceive a nar- 
rower escape from death than his in an encounter 
he had with a tiger. He was standing outside 
the jungle from which a tiger was being driven 
by beaters : the tiger emerged, not at the point 
where Yule expected, but within a few feet of 
the spot where he stood. There was a rush. 
Yule had time only to bring his rifle up to his 
hip and fire as the tiger sprang upon him : he 
was borne down upon the ground by the tigers 
weight, and by blows of the brutes paws that 
smashed in his sola tojyee and cruelly tore his 
shoulder and chest. It seemed for Yule that 
the end had come, but the tiger was dead when 
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it reached the ground — killed instantaneously by 
that one chance shot. 

When, as a fever-stricken %\Teck, I went to his 
house at Bhagulj)ore, as to an asylum oj)en to all 
who needed aid or solicitude, Yule was still the 
keen and active sj)ortsman, even though adminis- 
trative duties and res|)on.sibilities absorlxnl much of 
his time and attention. He had a stud of a dozen 
first-clafis walers — mostly tried pig -stickers— and 
ten magnificent elephants, staunch iis any, which, 
when he left Oudh in 1864 to fill the pisition of 
Resident at Hyderalxul, were sold at prices aver- 
aging, I think, Hh. 10,000 each. 

Very soon after this I had a few days' Rj)ort 
with Yule and otiiers in the gniss country on the 
right Iwink of the Ganges, and shot my first tiger. 
I am constraintMl to admit that, wlien this I)east 
broke in front of the elephant I nxle, and gave 
me an easy shot, my success was tingtnl with dis- 
ap|H>intm(Mit. Exciting enough was the liunt when 
the tiger was af<M>t in fn)nt of our small line of 
elephants, and still unsetMi ; but wlieii it dmggtHl 
itself into an ojmmi jmtch out of a swamp, a sneak- 
ing fugitive, voiceless and drowniHl-cat-like. and 
yieldwl up its life witliout a sliow of fight, or even 
a n«ir of pi^otest, it struck me as lieing a |M>or 
creature by conijMirison with the noble IhmisI of 
mv dav-dreams. Indt^*<l I tliink I to<ik mon* 
satisfaction during that ex|>e<liti<»n out of a tiger 
— a dry and noble-looking animal, whose ap|Muir- 
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ance sadly belied its sneaking proclivities — that 
we mysteriously lost in a small stretch of cover 
surrounded by open country and melon patches. 
That tiger broke fairly in front of one of our party, 
who, for some inscrutable reason, did not fire at it ; 
then was lost in the long grass, and lost to us for 
ever. For though we beat the cover backwards 
and forwards over and over again — though the 
tiger must have been seen if it had taken to the 
open — we never saw it again, or saw even the 
peculiar waving of the grass that indicates a 
tiger's progress. Twice only in my long experi- 
ence and intimate association with him did I see 
Yule show the slightest sign of temper, and this 
was one of those occasions. 

But one would do injustice to the species as 
a whole if one judged of all tigers by those two. 
A magnificent animal is the large male tiger when, 
with head erect and noble mien, he walks the glade 
or forest where he is king ; or when, undaunted by 
the serried ranks of foes, he charges down upon 
a line of elephants. Grand, too, is the tigress 
fighting for her cubs. Unfortunately, all tigers 
are not animated by this bolder spirit, and not 
a few persist in the attempt to fly until they 
are rolled over as tamely as if they were rabbits. 
I have shot some half-dozen tigers without seeing 
a hair of them until they were stretched out dead 
or dying on the ground — shot them as they went 
through the reeds or grass that covered them 
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and yet betrayed. And it is something strange 
that, after a little experience, one conies to judge 
with absolute accui-acy whether the gi-ass or reeds 
wave for a tiger, or for deer or pig. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE SANTHAL COUKTRY IN THE MUTINY. 



WITH THE rCRNEAH EXPEDITION — BEADING THE WTINEBRB — THE 
BATTLE OF THE BUND— RETREAT OF THE REBELS— THE BANTHALS 
— TIPOA THE HEADMAN— BANTHAL aUFERSTITIOKS — VILLAGE GOV- 
ERNMENT—THE SANTHAL REOIUENT- DACOITEE— THE REVOLT IN 

DEOaHDR — THE STH IBREGULAR 

CAVALRT — MUTIHT OP THE IS- 
rtV — OREGOR GBAST — BRKAEIKO THE 
- TdlINO THE FBISO>-ERB — A WOULD-BE 
-MSTRICT WORK. 

N 1857 the Indian Mutiny oc- 

cunwl, and this was the final 

cause of my introduction to 

wholesale big - game shooting. 

The district officer of Deo- 

ghur (in the Santhal Per- 

irunnahs) was one of the 

many European victims of 

that terrible outbreak, and 

I was appointed his suc- 

ces.sor. 

I'.ul before I went to my civil 

duties, and the tigers, |>antherB, bears, 

Ac, that awaited me in the Deoghur country, I 

accompanied Yule's miUtary expedition into the 
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Pumeah district, and away up to the jungles lying 
at the foot of the Himalayas. The niutineei-s were 
moving about there, and were the main object in 
hand, but shikar was also a j)ossible feature. We 
made first for an outlying station of Purneah, on 
the bank of a river celebrated for its mahseer fish- 
ing, and close to a large exjmnse of good pig-stick- 
ing country, where we were to wait until scouts 
brought in news as to the movements of a nm- 
tinous irregular cavalry regiment that was lx4ieved 
to be somewhere in the neighlx)urhood. Reaching 
this in the evening after a long march, we rested 
for the night and starttnl early the next morning 
after the pigs. Hy lunch - time we had killed 
three, but not without Ciisualties. A young boar 
jinke<l under Yule's hoi'se and cut that animal : 
he came at me, got my 8|H»ar well home in him, 
but still pn»H84Hl on, so that I had to fend him 
off with tin* sole of my stirrup inui ; and then, 
sorelv wouiultMl as he was, he cut thf horsi» of 
another v'ulrw Hut this was nothing to the 
tn»ublt» a v<*rv big Inwir was to give us in the 
aftern<M»ii. That lirute chargt^l out of his lair 
straight ujmiii thf jxiny (no biggt*r than tin* pig) 
of K. B. Simson, miss4Nl cutting the jhuiv, went 
(»ff for a <|uarter-mil(' canter, and then pullt*d up 
to fight. And hf fought tlint* of us, including 
the tMnjM»i*or of K|H'ai*s himsflf, for ov^r an hour, 
cutting, though not «fven*ly, all thre<» horsen 
oncf or oftfiier during the fugagfuifnt. The 
)»rute had an alisolutely im|M*netrablr hide ; and 
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the spears we delivered at him, riding round and 
round the beast, were but as pin-pricks that only 
urged him on to further fight. That boar beat 
us, — we could not kill him ; we could not even 
get our spears to stick in him : he had no proper 
sense of sport, and we relinquished him to the less 
artistic form of death by powder and ball. 

Just as the sun was declining upon that plain 
of many pigs, the scouts came in with news that 
promptly stopped our sport. That irregular cav- 
alry regiment was marching in exactly the opposite 
direction to that which we had assumed for it ; 
they were doubling upon us, and making for Pur- 
neah — the town that we had left the day before in 
pursuit of them. There was only one thing to be 
done to save Pumeah from loot and worse — i.e., to 
make a forced march by night to head the mu- 
tineers. So, after an early and hurried dinner, 
we set out to do the forty miles between us and 
Purneah with what speed we could. Yule and his 
six volunteers (a very irregular cavalry) rode their 
horses ; fifty men of the 5th Fusiliers and a 
hundred of the Naval Brigade rode elephants; 
and through the night watches we worried on. 
What happened to others in those weary hours 
I cannot say. I slept a broken sleep, with count- 
less awakenings that always mocked me with the 
delusion that the roadside trees were rest-houses 
where refreshments might be had ; and always 
that same fond delusion as to the comforting 
B.-and-S. recurred, although, had I been equal 
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to thought, I should have rememl)ered that not 
a single rest-house was there in my path. 

We reached Purneah none too soon ; for while 
we were bracing ourselves up with tea and coffee, 
the news arrived that the mutineers were close to 
the farther quarter of the town. We all went out 
af(K)t to save the weary horses, and reached the 
threatened point just as the advanced-guard of the 
enemy was coming ujx>n it. Then I had my first 
exjierience of action with regular troojis, and it 
was impressive. F. B. Simson and I, as men 
ac({uainted with the ways and language of the 
|)eople, led our party through the narrow streets 
into a hme Ix^yond, and as we turne<l a corner two 
of the mutinous sowars came \x\xm us, fired their 
carl)in**8, and retreated : our foremost infantrj', 
who liad seen nothing of those sowars, o|)ene<l fire 
into sjMice, and into tlie Ixnly of a hannless vilhigt*r 
wlio liapiHMHHl to Ih» in the line of fire ; and then 
our rear-guanl <lragg<Ml a light gini into |M>sition 
and tin*d into a hiank wall. At\er this demon- 
stratjnii \vt* advanccnl tlirougli tlie lanes into the 
o|NML and tli(*re across tlu* <»|K*n plain, a mile from 
us, tlif eiifmv wert» mn;r«'<l iu tlie shelter of a 
manjLC<»-gr*»vr. 

Wi* got no nearer to the mutinttM^s that day, for 
thfv nwlf off and dt'fitsl pursuit. IJut that rven* 
ing. whilf Wf S4it at dinner, Ufws was hmught to 
us that tilt* enemy had cam|MHl on a plain some 
t\v(*lv(* niili*s fri»m IHirn(*ali ; and in the dead of 
night, wlii'ii preferenct* might havi* Ufii given to 
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bed and pillows, our small army set out for that 
Ascalon. This second night march brought us to 
the field of battle just when the first streaks of 
dawn made darkness visible, and there before us 
lay the foeman s camp and burning fires. We had 
surprised them, and were able to take up our 
position before they rose to the occasion. Our 
fifty regulars mounted an embankment whose 
peaceful purpose was to withstand the floods ; 
behind that hund were ranged the men of the 
Naval Brigade ; and we of the volunteer dragoons, 
with our noble captain, mixed with the Fusiliers. 

Then commenced the battle of the Bund — a 
battle interesting to me because it was my first 
experience of regular warfare. Our force (with the 
exception of Captain Burbury commanding the 
sailors, and two comrades who had missed their 
way in the dusk) had barely effected this disposi- 
tion when the enemy bestirred himself. Loud cries 
of *' Allah ilia Allah" and the equivalent of "boot 
and saddle " rent the dew-laden air as the sowars 
scrambled uj)on their horses : more shouting of 
deen and Allah and unpublishable Billingsgate 
hurled at the Feringhi, and these horsemen came 
thundering along the plain uj)on us. In line forma- 
tion the Fusiliers poured a volley into the country 
facing them (one Enfield bullet out of fifty finding 
an aj)propriate billet in a sowars leg), and then 
formed sc|uare to receive cavalry — and one of the 
250 was received ! He, anathematising the Fer- 
inghi with his last breath, charged home, was 
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shot by one of the vohmteei's as he rose in his 
stirru{>s to sabre YuU% and fell dead at our feet, 
deeply regretted by Simmy, who could not be 
persuadetl that it was otherwise than regi^*ttable 
that such a goixl-pluckt*d one should have been cut 
sliort in his C4iit*er. The 249 more discreetly {mssed 
right and left of us, but, even so, |mid the toll of 
death — three of them l)eing dropj>ed by the Brown 
Besses of the sailors. 

Then the enemv, bi'oken into twos and threes, 
nnle round us and offered themselves as running 
targets for our rifle pnictice, and then I receivwl 
an objt»ct - lesson explanatory of the very small 
pro|)4)rtion of hits to misses in the military sh<K)ting 
of tliat jK*ri<Hl. Tlie Fusiliers had in their volley 
tire<l into a masstnl regiment at a distance of 100 
vanls or h<», and obtainetl the cre<litable record of 2 
|M»r cent of liits ; but they addetl never another hit 
to tlie list of mism*s arhieve<K and one of them, j)0s- 
sibly to save his record, stop|HMl his rifle jH*rfomi- 
aii(*e by loiicling witli his cartridge - bullet down- 
wanls. We amatem*s wlio wen» sliikaris made 
U'tter use of op|N>rtunity and anununition, and 
everv now and agiiin a siiddle was emptietl and 
another human form adde<I to thos«* that lay U|Nm 
the tiel<l. 

Tlieii, and suddenly as if a cloud had dntpiHMl 
u|H»ii us, we iM^lligereiits were envelojMNl in a denst* 
fog, tit rival of the Uwidon |Kirticular« savt* tliat it 
had not tht* rich rolom* an<l nutritious pn»jH*rtieH of 
tli(* I^»ndon article, which, if it Im» tli*ath to many, 
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may be said to be food and drink to all. This fog 
saved the Burbury trio, who, coming upon the 
scene in the midst of the action, had formed a 
square of three to resist cavalry or anything else 
that might present itself As Paris was spirited 
by Aphrodite out of his dangerous situation with 
Menelaus, so was Burbury out of his predicament. 

Under cover of the fog some of the sowars, dis- 
mounted, crept in close upon us and directed a 
carbine-fusilade at the spot where they thought 
we stood. They knew we were above the level of 
the plain, but they over-estimated the height, and 
their bullets showered harmlessly over our heads. 
Ping ! ping ! ping ! went the song of Bellona for a 
quarter of an hour, and then silence undisturbed 
by ring of bullet or rattle of firearm. Then, after 
some other fifteen minutes, an array of spear- 
heads, visible above the earth -embracing fog, 
approached us along the edge of the embankment. 
Nothing was to be seen by us but those spear- 
heads and the waving pennons that rose out of the 
murk and cautiously approached our position : 
nothing could the men who held those spears see of 
us ; but if they came on, a few moments must have 
brought them and us into close quarters. They 
did not come on : I fancy they had not designed 
giving us battle, but, intending to retreat, had 
come our way by mistake. Very little made them 
change their course, and I was the unfortunate 
origin of that little cause. The temptation offered 
by those spear - heads was too much for me : I 
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borrowed an Enfield from one of the Fusiliers, 
aimed at one of the shafts, lowered the rifle in a 
downward line until I fancied I had reached the 
holder of the spear, and fired : down fell that spear 
(preserved, I l)elieve, as a trophy of that day's 
engagement by the 5th Fusiliers), and off* went the 
mutineers, carrying their wounded with them, 
save him who was shot in the first volley, to \ye no 
more seen by us. Their retreat was, indeed, the 
lx»st part of their performance of that day, and, if 
not altogether comparable with that of the Ten 
Thousand, deserves mention if only because of the 
distance they covered straight on end after a skir- 
mish engage<l in without breaking fast, some hard 
riding during the preceding forty-eight hours, and 
tlie disiid vantage that many of the fugitives 
lulKHUvd under in that a score or so had to ride 
double, carrying their wounded comratles. They 
nnlv without any halt worth mentioning until, 
having n-acluxl the NejMiul Terai, they were clear 
of British territory, and had left the field of the 
Bund action over sixty miles l)ehind them. 

< )ur small force also went junglewanls, and met 
an occasional adventure with a minimum of shikar, 
but here my account of this expedition closes. 

Before the Santhal rebellion of 1855 I had but a 
shadowy iden who or what were the [)eople who 
have given their name to the tnict of country now 
known as Santhalia. These j)eople of the plains 
of the I>amun-i-koh were to mv untutortHl and 
undiscriminating mind identictd with the Naijas 

H 
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or Paharis wha lived only on the ranges of the 
Rajmehal hills. But I came to know both races, 
and my introduction to both was of an inauspicious 
character. I made the acquaintance of the San- 
thals by hunting down and arresting those of them 
in my neighbourhood who had been concerned in 
the murder of Europeans during the recent rebel- 
lion, or had taken a prominent part in that emeute. 
The Paharis I first came to know when, similarly, 
I hunted down and arrested a notorious gang of 
dacoits. But while my association with the San- 
thals ripened, in spite of its unpromising com- 
mencement, into something like friendship, it 
never improved with the Paharis, for whom I 
entertained a just contempt without the incite- 
ment thereto of any familiarity. 

In my pursuit of those rebel Santhals I was 
largely aided by some of their race, and notably 
by my right-hand man Tipoa. These allies, who 
must, I fear, be styled informers, put me on the 
track of fourteen rebel leaders, whom I seized 
from time to time and forwarded to Bhagulpore 
for trial. And I had another ally in the form 
of a jemadar of police, a scoundrel who quite 
unwittingly aided' me to do what he utterly 
failed to do himself. For, being greedy after 
the rewards ofiered by the Government for the 
arrest of those rebels, and maddened by my suc- 
cess in catching two or three, he proceeded to 
extremities that Jonathan Wild himself would 
have condemned : he went to a village in which 
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were the homes of a couple of the fugitive rebels 
and cruelly tortured the women of their house- 
hold to extract information as to the men's 
whereabouts. It was as brutal a piece of busi- 
ness as a Hindostani policeman could accomplish, 
and that is saying a good deal. It was promptly 
re|>orted to me by the Santhals, who if they saw 
in me an enemy, i^ecognised that I was not an 
enemy wholly destitute of justice and humanity ; 
and I forwarded their representations and the 
criminal subject of them to the Commissioner — 
with the happy consecjuence that the jemadar got 
fourteen years' hanl labour instead of the blood- 
monev that he had schemed and tortured for. 
After that my way was smoothed for me : some of 
those I wanted came into my camp and voluntarily 
.surrfndei*e<l themselves, the n*8t were eiisily appre- 
hrndiMl, and Ti{K>a and his colleagues receivt^l a 
rewanl (Us. 500) for the accjuisition of which that 

i<*madar would have tortured everv woman in the 

•• • 

liind. 

Hrnught into intimate Halations with the San- 
thals thuswist*, I took some of them into my ser- 
vicf as douH'sticH. This was an entirely n^w dfjmr- 
tun*, 1 iK'lievf ; for never lit'foi'e, within mv know- 
linlgf, had a Santhal entei'ecl the household of a 
Eun»|>ean in the cajMicity of a servant. Hitherto 
th<\si» alKirigines had Ixhmi |H»culiarly exclusive, 
ah<l had come hh little as {MiHsilile into contact 
with the jK»ople of any other rac«\ What businem 
thev had had with Kun»i)eans had bet*n strictlvcou- 

w 1 » 
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fined to revenue matters and exceedingly rare ap- 
pearances in the Courts. Their business relations 
with other natives went no fiirther than the abso- 
lute necessities of trade required ; and while they 
knew as little of other people as those others knew 
of them, they had been taught by bitter experi- 
/ ence to suspect and hate the Bengali humieas by 
whom they had been wronged, and, in their igno- 
rance, classified all aliens in the same category as 
that fitly occupied by the Bengali extortioners. 

A simple and very interesting people were the 
Santhals, and I can only hope that they have 
retained their characteristics of that time unde- 
filed. Aborigines of the land, they had very 
possibly lived amidst the forests of Santhalia what 
time Alexander and Porus joined issue in Northern 
India, and had been then little more unsophisti- 
cated, little more of barbarians, than they were in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Barbarians 
they were to a considerable extent when I knew 
them, but they were barbarians in whom there was 
much to admire. Civilisation had done little for 
them in all the centuries that had followed the 
Aryan invasion. They had not attained to a 
written language, their arms and dress and 
methods of cultivation were as primitive as those 
of the early Biblical period, and, in spite of their 
environment, they had retained a confirmed habit 
of truth -speaking that was altogether out of place 
in Bengal. 

Truth and honesty were the most striking 
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features in the Santhal character. During my 
four and a half years' ex|)erience ais a magistrate in 
Santhalia no Santhal was ever brought l^efore me 
on any charge save that of witch-munler. It cer- 
tainly was not due to any general al^stention from 
crime of other sorts that the Santhal refrained ; 
for the Bengalis and Paharis practised on the 
most lil)eral scale every iniquity known to the 
Penal or (Viminal Pnxjedure Codes. The Paharis, 
also l)arl)arians and alx>rigines like the Santhals, 
were just as untruthful and criminal as the more 
civilised Bengali, and in the matter of larceny 
and gang-n>l>bery gave me more trouble than any 
other race. How it had come about that these 
hillmen weiv so inferior in morality to their neigh- 
)m»ui*h of the plains is inexplicable. In another 
particuhir tlie two |)eople differed : the Paharis 
uwhI |M>i8<>ne<l arrows that killed whatever ci'eature 
tliey punctui-ed, tlie Santhals umnl un|xn8oned 
arn»ws onlv. 

Kveii in the matter of witch-munler (as to 
which, 1)V tlie wav, the Santhals were only two 
centuries liehind the |)eople of Gn»at Britain), 
there was no concealment or evasion. The witch 
was execute<l in acconlance with Santhal laiw or 
rule, and it was the misfortune, not the fault, of 
the executioner if liritish jurisprudenct* had l>een 
so uncoiiservative as to alxilish this meth<Hl of 
dealing with a woman who cast evil eyes alKHit 
h«*r and brought bliglit u|)oii the cro|»s, murrain in 
the henl, and |M*stilence in the honi(*st<*ad of law- 
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abiding citizens. So, doubtless, argued the unen- 
lightened Santhal in his nebulous mind, while, 
wanting perspicacity to see that this thing was 
murder according to latter-day British law, he was 
not ashamed of the deed done. One case of this 
sort came up to me for trial, and the delinquent 
unhesitatingly confessed, — nay, almost eflftisively 
admitted what I regarded as his guilt. 

The Santhal had some sort of pagan belief and 
ritual, if of an unenlightened order. He was pos- 
sessed with a vague idea that the trees were peopled 
by spirits of the Dryad order, and a flaccid rever- 
ence for a Supreme Being, known to him as Chanda 
Boonga, which he confounded more or less with 
'the sun. There were no Santhal priests (the 
Santhal Church might have satisfied the Welsh in 
this respect), and every man was, as a rule, his 
own primate, rector, curate, churchwarden, and 
beadle combined. But on occasion, when there 
was a village gathering, a rite of unusual solemnity 
occurred, and a cock, after due ceremonial, was 
sacrificed to Chanda Boonga and eaten by the 
company. The incantations or invocations of this 
simple demonism were of a casual description, the 
main point in the sacrificial preliminaries being 
the holding of the fowl under one arm — and I 
think the sacrificial priest had to stand on one leg 
while he held the bird. In the matter of religion, 
again, the Santhal differed from the hillman. The 
Santhal had a dim sense of a Superior and Super- 
human Influence ; the Pahari had no faith or any 
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approximation thereto. His whole religion and 
moral code were rounded off by the three com- 
mandments — (l) Commit theft or murder, or any 
other enormity, whenever it suits you to do so; 
(2) Lie whenever lying is convenient ; and (3) Do 
not l)e found out. I have no doubt that the mis- 
sionaries in Santhalia have brought many Santhals 
within the fold of the Christian Church — they had 
ver}' promising material to work upon in the case 
of the Santhals; but I cannot imagine the Pa- 
haris l)eing converted to anything, and for their 
perversion there was certainly no room. 

Another |K)int in which these two aboriginal 
races differed was that of sexual morality : the 
Santhals were immaculate in this res[)ect ; the 
PahariH had no morality of this sort, or of any 
otht'r tliat I was able to discover. 

Vilhige government was understood and largely 
practised by the Santhals, each hamlet having a 
fnnn of Home Rule that, if only l)ecause it pre- 
chidiHl ivsort to the courts for s<*ttlement of local 
disputes, was wholly IxMieficent in its o|)eration. 
I)oubth*8s this was something more than the mere 
gas and waiter Home Rule advcxaittHl by certain 
(fladstonians at the last genend election ; other 
than this it necessarily was, in that gas did not 
exist tor the Santhals, and water was only known 
as natun* laid it on by springs and stn^ams. In 
a Cfiitral s|M>t of each Santhal village was the 
nKKlt*«t l^irlianient Hous4» in which the elders 
asMMnbli*d for the discussion of public attairs and 
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adjudication of local squabbles : there were settled 
matters of weight such as the date and plan of 
operations of the next great hunting-party, and 
the time and nature of other tribal or village 
functions ; there, I fear, the local witch was tried. 
In the open space around this hall the tribal 
dances were performed ; men and women joined 
in these functions, the former in an inner, the 
latter in an outer ring, and with much posturing 
and weird shouting moved to the savage measure 
of the Santhal drum and reed. They were night 
dances mostly, and torches played a conspicuous 
part in them. Without exception, as far as I 
can remember, the Santhal village communities 
were homogeneous, no native of any other race 
being found in them, any more than any Santhal 
w^as to be discovered in the villages peopled by 
aliens. That was a feature that harmonised en- 
tirely with the racial exclusiveness. The Santhals 
kept themselves to themselves in their clusters 
of well-cared-for homesteads, as they did in their 
shikar gatherings and all their ways and words. 
They interfered with nobody outside their own 
class ; they resented the interference of foreigners 
with themselves : a wholly agricultural people, 
their commerce with the world beyond the San- 
thal pale was confined to the settlement of their 
rent (as to which they never devised any remedial 
measure of the Land League or Plan of Campaign 
description), and the barter of some of the produce 
of their fields for such simple necessaries as they 
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could not themselves raise. I add, with regret, 
that in the category of these necessaries intoxi- 
cating liquor was to be frequently found, and 
notwithstanding his many virtues, the average 
Santhal had a marked predilection for drink, and 
no higher view of local option than the privilege 
of getting intoxicated as frequently as po6sil)le. 

But even as far as I have got in my analysis 
of the Santhals character the l>alance largely 
preponderates on the side of virtue, and if it 
were necessary, his courage could be invoked 
to kick the l)eam. A Iwrn and plucky sportsman, 
he would have l)een content to live at peace 
with all men if the hunnen's oppressive hand had 
not <lriven him into reliellion ; but being forced 
into the o|)en resistance of the [>ower8 that lie, 
he carried himself valorously enough : amietl only 
with 1k)w and arrf)w or the light Santhal axe, 
he encountenMl tniiniMl Ke|M>ys armed with mus- 
kets and luiyonets and hnl by British offict*rs — 
and, what is inon% on two occ^isions, 1)V dint of 
pluck and nuniU*rs, worsttnl their letter ecpiipiMHl 
fi^es. 

Evfu if my description of theju has failfnl to 
make the Sjinthals ap|H»ar interesting, then* is 
Ki>mething to lie addtnl that nuist infallibly haive 
that result. Tin* Santhals, like the IViharis. Coles, 
and Bht*els, and otht-r alxiriginal trilies dotttnl 
al)out the plains of Hindustan, are the vmtable 
sons of thf s<»il. Tlifv are the df*sct*ndantH of 
those Indians who wrre driviMi from their pos- 
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sessions into the wilds and forests by the Aryan 
invaders, whose successors now pose as Hindoos. 
They were prior to this irruption a more civilised 
people than their conquerors from the cradle of 
the human race, as now they are, as far as the 
Santhals are concerned, more estimable in many 
ways : archaeological research has proved so much 
of the past ; and in the present who shall deny 
that these aboriginal people, lapsed away from 
civilisation though they be, are not the true 
Indians whose just heritage will be that brightest 
jewel of the British Crown whenever the India 
for the Indian lunatics shall have their way ? 
The spectacle of India with Tipoa Santhal for its 
King or Prime Minister would be highly enter- 
taining to those whose sense of humour eclipses 
all other emotions ; but the Bengali, and espec- 
ially the hu7inea, would certainly fail to see the 
fun of it. And what would De Souza say to 
this new dispensation ? For it is the way of De 
Souza, who is one part Portuguese and nineteen 
parts hybrid Indian, to talk of England as Home, 
and therefore to regard himself as one of the 
British garrison. Neither he nor any of his fore- 
bears has ever visited Europe ; neither he nor 
any of his descendants is ever likely to cross 
the black water. For many generations his 
family have known no other home than Cossi- 
tollah, and yet England is home to him by word 
of mouth. I had such a De Souza in my estab- 
lishment, and he never spoke of England in any 
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other terniB. He did his best to live up to this 
claim to British nationality, as far as forms of 
speech were concerned : thus he always spoke of 
the hills of the Rajmahal range as the Highlands, 
just as if they had been the Caledonian moun- 
tains. 

Tipoa, not elevated to the exalted position of 
Sultan or Vizier of Hindostan, having l)een my 
right hand in the arrest of fourteen rel)els of 
his race, was of immense assistance to me in 
raising a Santhal regiment. It was at the S{)ecial 
request of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
(Sir F. Halliday) that I set al)out recruiting for 
this important addition to the native anuy, and 
I was specially thankinl by his Excellency when 
I had enlisted the limited number re<juired, l)e- 
tw<*en 250 and 300. But Tipoa, who wais a vi*ry 
efficient recruiting -sergeant, obtaine<l no thanks 
save mine, no |K*cuniary rt*ward whatever, and 
no other ri*co«niition of his services bevond that 
of InMiig reganled by the cor|)S in the light of 
a regimental Hag; for from the outset, whenever 
my regiment was {wiradeil, Ti|Km's presence was 
an essential featuiv of the function, — not that 
he was re<|uire<l to, or could, do anything lieyoncl 
iMMUg there in the flesh, lie could not drill them 
anv more than I could ; he couhl not have l>et»n 
reliinl u[K)n to address the men in convincing 
terms on any subject whatever; In* was lu^cessairy 
<»nly as something to lo<»k at. and in this n*sjH*ct 
he was so entirely indiH|)ensable that even when 
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drunk he was brought upon the parade-ground 
and laid out there to be seen, not as a warning 
beacon but as a rallying-point. He was just as 
effective when in this condition as when he was 
sober. 

I should say that my experience as commandant 
of this regiment during the first month or two was 
as unique as the regiment itself. My men in the 
early part of their military career were clothed 
only in the national dress — a scrap of cloth round 
the loins, which was the SanthaVs concession to 
sartorial exigencies and the first advance beyond 
the fig-leaf stage of costume. Falstaff would not 
have marched with my men through the smallest 
hamlet, let alone Coventry ; and wild as was the 
dress of my men, it was not more hopelessly un- 
martial than their drill and bearing. The goose- 
step was for them — even for the centurions of these 
legionaries — as abstruse a matter as the differential 
calculus : I had no information to impart to them 
upon this and other rudiments of their profession, 
and as to Tipoa, the honorary second in command 
of that time, he was not required to do or know 
anything more than a flag-staff. 

But, wholly undrilled, and, in that sense, un- 
disciplined as they were, they behaved admirably 
during those early days when mostly they were on 
the line of march. They were willing, orderly, and 
obedient, and they relinquished the drinking busi- 
ness to Tipoa, who would have been more aptly 
named Tipsy at that time, and who in this matter 
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of tippling seemed inspired by an unholy desire to 
compenBate by his solitary efforts for the abstin- 
ence of the 300. Perhaps it was by way of further 
compensation that the 300 took to physic while in 
my charge ; at any rate they speedily emptied my 
well-stored medicine-chest, the last physic })arade 
that I held having found me with only two drugs 
left — rhulmrb and magnesia — which I doled out 
alternately. 

I did much more for my regiment medicinally 
than in any other way ; when cough seizeil ujion 
some of them, I gargU*d rank and file through the 
whole force. I had plenty of honey and vinegar 
in store, and these supplied the material for this 
astringent application in ({uantity. The regi- 
ment when gargling in full blast ought to have 
lx?en very terrible to any enemy not alisolutely 
stone-deaf 

But my me<lical attentions cuhninattHl in vac- 
cination. I vacciiiattMl the 300, duly |«iradtHl to 
receive more or less of a lancet and a less uncer- 
tain <|uantity of lymph. It was my fii-st ap|)ear- 
ance ixH a vaccinator, aind I could not adapt my 
ojieratioiis to the {Michydennatous variations in my 
{Nitients : now a hide prt*st»ntiMl itself that resist«*<l 
the lancet as if it had Imhmi that of a rhiii«)Ot*niK. 
and that I barely puiictunnl ; then came a more 
delicate epidennis, such as the pigskin usetl for 
saddles, and into that the lancet enteretl to the 
depth of half an inch. Hut truly wen* those men 
patients in the fullest siMise. Vaccination of the 
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roughest, gargling, and physicking all came to 
them, if not as unmixed and unveiled boons, as 
blessings in disguise that it was meet to receive 
gratefully and with faith : after all, faith is every- 
thing in medicine. Faith and bread-pills combined 
may be freely backed against the whole College of 
Physicians and entire Pharmacopoeia where faith is 
not. And my Santhals flourished under my 'pren- 
tice hand, and were transferred, sound and con- 
tented, to trained oflScers and a duly qualified 
surgeon. Poor patient savages ! I was loth to 
part with them when they were marched away 
from Deoghur to their quarters in Hazaribagh. 

Delightful as Deoghur was in many respects 
when I first went to it, nothing very favourable 
can be said of the character of its people other 
than Santhals. Many of those others had hither- 
to been law-abiding only so far as they had been 
coerced in that direction, their natural proclivities 
inclining strongly towards a more convenient law- 
lessness, and the mutiny of Deoghur enabled them 
for a time to follow their inclination. The murder 
of the Assistant Commissioner removed the re- 
straint of a lociil magisterial authority, and the 
destruction of the station buildings emphasised 
the suspension of British authority and adminis- 
tration of justice. With the magistrate and 
other symbols of order, departed such lymphatic 
respect for the laws as had hitherto been ex- 
tracted from the evil-minded of the people. More- 
over, as if there had not been already more than 
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enough of raacaldom in the enjoyment of unde- 
served freedom, the mutinous sejxjys opened the 
doors of the Deoghur jail and let loose U|x)n the 
world a stream of scoundrelism that would have 
effectually |x>lluted an immaculate |x)pulation. 

Dacoitee, highway robbery, and other heinous 
offences against pereons and property had become 
dangerously fashionable, and, developing in vogue, 
had come to be patronised by rajahs and other 
leaders of native society. Gang-robl)ery had come 
to such a pass that robbers, yet new to their 
profession, al)andoneil caution tis they had the 
semblance of honesty. So incautious were they 
that in my first month at Deoghur I nnle down 
a l>and of them, aitching them flaf/mnte delicto 
and vainly trying to e8ca|K* witli their plunder. 
This success and the kudos that came of it re- 
sulttnl, I ffar, in my In^coming something of a 
thorn in the official flesh of my chief. Sir (tforge 
Yule ; for, disreganling the instructions of Talley- 
rand, I l>ec4une zealous, and by way of striking 
at the heads that dirt*cted plunder and pillage 
as well iis at tlu* hands that executiMl those 
(»fl'ences, I clapt S4>nie half-doz<*n nijaihs \\\\n jail 
for six months, an<l gave (|uitf* an arist^tcnitic 
tone to that place of retin»inent. This my < Com- 
missioner pnuiounctHl a high-hamUHl busin(*ss, but 
came to approve of in ap]M*al. Hut when Zi»al 
for the purity of my court le<l mt» to the sununarv 
punishment by strijws of two jMTJurei-H who should 
in due coui*se luive liet*n committtnl to the setssions 
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for trial, Yule could not signify approval in an 
way, any more than he could undo those strij^e 
that had been administered immediately after nv 
fiat. It was a terrible business. As a magistrat 
I had finally dealt with a case that a sessions judg 
should have disposed of, and I had sentenced th 
perjurers to a penalty that not even a session 
judge could have imposed. My offending was t 
Yule such as parricide was to the ancient Greek 

so enormous that it w^as inconceivable, an 

therefore unpunishable. Yule declined to pu 
his ^vigging of me upon the record ; he invite 
me to come to him and receive it by word c 
mouth. I went, and the awful judgment de 
scended upon me in the brief form, '* Well, yo 
are a pretty fellow ! " 

It was some compensation for this blightin 
verdict that after that sunnnary affair witnesses i 
my court were careful not to lie too outrageously. 

The Mutiny, which was responsible for much ( 
the demoralisiition of the Deoghurites, deserve 
something more than mere })assing notice. A 
there was nmch that was wholly inexplicabl 
a]M)ut the revolt of the sepoy regiments genei 
idly, so, too, was it with the two N.I. companie 
at Deoghur and the head(|uarters of the 5th Irre^ 
ular Cavalry at the adjoining village of Rhoon 
The history of the sedition of India's pamjxji'e 
native army was throughout a long chronicle c 
surprises and contradictions : almost always it wa 
the unexpected that ha})pened, or the expecte 
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that happened at a time when it was least Iooke<l 
fi>r. One regiment, not marked by any special at- 
tachment to the European officers, having mutinied, 
marche<I those officers down to the Ganges, put 
tliem comfortably on board covered boats, and sent 
them otF unharmed with an advance of a month's 
pay out of the pillaged regimental pay -chest: 
another regiment, not regarded as specially inimi- 
cal to the white officers, mutinied en masse and 
shot their officers down as they left the mess. 
Here a regiment broke out thus unanimously with- 
out any preliminar}' sign of disaiTection ; there a 
regiment threiitene<I and murmuretl, and remainetl, 
or nnitinie<l and went off in detachments. The 
wholi* history of that great upheaval is, in fact, 
It iiiiiTiitive of contrarieties, and the Deoghur epi- 
Mxh- fnniis an appropriate page of it. 

It U-giui with the 5th Irregular Cavalry sta- 
tii>ncd at KluKini. two an<I a half miles from the 
I>i<<ighur Ntation. and the tieginiiing wax quietly 
nnufh-nius. Major Macdfinald, the commaiiduiit. 
Sir Norman Ij«*Klie, the second in conunnnd. and 
thi- d'x'tor W)Ti.' sitting oiitHide the inefw after 
dinner tjuietly t-njoving tlieir toUicco and the cool 
air of night, when thev were attacked fnwn Ix'hind 
liv swonlsmen, who cut down Sir Noitnaii Ix'slie 
with a mortal blow itcnms the neck, Kcaliteil Major 
Miu'«lonald. and wounde<l the d<K'tor in tht* lu-ni. 
I'cKir I>'slii' fell dead in his loiinging-chair : the 
other two, woimd(><l iw they wen*, spning to their 
feet, Heiz«-d each a diuing-nKim chair, and hitting 
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at their assailants blindly in the dark, made for 
the mess bungalow. There the tragedy of the 
situation was relieved by a touch of grim comedy ; 
for Macdonald and the doctor, stumbling into con- 
tact in a dark room, were about to batter each 
other with their chairs, when the voice of one 
stopped the conflict, and both gave way to a burst 
of laughter instead of the angry shout of battle. 

But lights being brought by the startled ser- 
vants, it was soon seen that the hour was not 
one for mirth. Macdonald and the doctor were 
only slightly wounded, but there in fix)nt of the 
mess-house Leslie was stretched dead. The ques- 
tion was, Who had done this foul thing ? upon 
whom should vengeance fall ? Macdonald was 
a man likely in such a case as this to prove 
unrelenting in the pursuit and punishment of the 
murderers — a very Nemesis to whom the manes 
of his butchered comrade should not appeal in 
vain. But whom should he pursue ? He could 
not believe that his own troopers had been guilty 
of this atrocity : he and the native oflScers took 
counsel together, and decided that some wandering 
party of another regiment must have made this 
night attack as they passed through RhoonL 

So, lulled in the happy belief that their own 
men were innocent, the officers looked elsewhere 
for the guilty ones, and, but for the vigilance 
and splendid loyalty of the tvardi-major, so might 
they have continued to look, and look in vain 
always ; for the murderers were there within their 
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gates — the troopers of their own too greatly trusted 
regiment. 

It came to the ears of the wanli- major (the 
senior native officer) that one of the 5th troopers 
had gone to the native regimental doctor early 
in the morning afler Leslie's murder to have his 
hand dressetl. The trooper pre8ente<l tins hand 
and a plausible cock-and-bull story as to how it bore 
something suspiciously like a sword-cut upon it, 
and the iranli-major having heard of this incident, 
made it the start ing-]K>int of a new line of inquiry 
that was imme^Iiately successful in eliciting the 
truth. The crime of the night was, before the 
next day closed, traced to three of the 5th 
tnK»jHTH. On the second day those men were 
trif«l by a court-martial, of which the native offi- 
ciTH were niemliers, and Macdonald president : the 
unanimous ilt-cision of that court was for all three 
priwiiifi-K guilty, and the sentence death by hang- 
ing on the following uiuniing. 

If this finding of the court-martial was a severe 
tax ujMHi tin- loyalty of the native officers, still 
more heavily was that quality taxwl by their 
pnta-ncf at the execution that followeil ; but they 
lllnclif^l not, albeit some among them wt-n* yet 
to IxtHHUc nmtlneent. Not yet had their faith 
KUCcumU-d. The whole regiment |>anided on an 
ojM'ii K|mc«- surrounded by the gn)ves of lth<N>ni ; 
the two comiMinieK of N.I. from I)eoghur wrn* 
idso dntwn up on the gniund to witncHS the dentil 
4>f the three traitors to the British raj ; and all 
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tht*?^ >st>poys and sowars alike — stood mutely by 
Nvhilo those executions occurred, and patiently 
Kuv with an example that was for the majority 
v^f thorn only of temporary effect. 

And these native soldiers who saw their brethren 
in arms, and the comrades of some of them, die 
H ilisgraceful death, were subjected to some temp- 
tation to mutiny there and then ; for one of the 
vHMidemned men, when the three were led to the 
pillows, commenced to harangue the assembled 
natives with such appeals to their religion, their 
passions, and their self- interests as might well, 
if uninterrupted, have resulted in a general rise 
and the rescue of the murderers. But an inter- 
ruption came in time. Macdonald was as prompt 
as courageous : he saw the danger of unbridled 
talk of this sort, and he put a stop to it by a 
threat to blow out the brains of the speaker if 
he uttered another word. I cannot explain why 
that sowar preferred being hanged from the branch 
of a tree to being shot — but so it was : perhaps 
he, like other natives on the ground, was over- 
awed by Macdonald's undaunted front. Be that 
as it may, he went to his death by the rope in 
silence, Macdonald s pistol covering him until the 
chance of speech had gone from him for ever. 
Then the parade broke up, and the sowars and 
sepoys went to their quarters peaceably, and to 
all appearance loyal to the core. 

Soon after that the headcjuarters of the 5th 
Irregular Cavahy left llhooni to join the wing of 
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the regiment at Bhaguljxire. Week after week, 
month after month, went by, and still the 5th 
remaine<l in their lines, to all appearances con- 
tented and true to their salt. It really seemed as 
if this was one of the very few regiments that 
were to escape from the widespread contagion of 
mutiny ; and then, d 2"'''P^ of nothing, without 
rhyme or reason, or a warning note, more than 
half the regiment rode off one night for Delhi, — 
the great point of attraction in the Mutiny mael- 
strom, — whitherward the revolted native troops, 
hurst' and foot, Mahomedans and Hindoos, poured 
fnmi the various cantonments of India to swell the 
forces of the liiat of the Moguls. 

S«> went the majority of the 5th, while the 
minority and tin' gidlant ivnrdi-mftjor remained 
Inie to the Hag to the hitter end; and with the 
majnrity went two young sowars whose father and 
two l)rt)thfrH were left with the loyal section of 
the ii'giment. 

< )ne could hanlly have a l>etter itiustnition than 
ihin of llie inctmsetjuence, the violation of prol>- 
aliility. that charactenstHl the Indian Mutiny. 
Here were a father and his four S'tiis ser>'ing in 
II regiment with which it was a distinction to lie 
connecteil, and suddenlv two of these sons bn>ke 
with the nearest ties of Nood and honour, and 
were off, heaven knows where or to what end. 
But thiit (liH's not represent the whole ino'tigruity 
or impmlmhility of this affair, as I pn»ceetl to 
show. 
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On the morning following immediately upon the 
desertion of those two sons, the father went to 
Major Macdonald and fell at his feet with piteous 
plaint. Two of his sons had been misled by the 
haramzadas of the regiment and carried off, he 
said ; " he was heart-sore at their desertion of flag 
and father, and would be lost — a broken man — if 
they were not restored. There was hope, however, 
that this cruel fate would not befall ; he had yet 
two sons, and one of these might overtake his 
mutinous comrades, and rescue his brothers from 
their hands." Then came the entreaty that a 
third son might be sent upon this mission. 

The third son departed, the time went on, and 
reluctantly the father had to accept the terrible 
consequence of that effort to recover his two lost 
ones — he had now to realise that a third was gone 
from him. But another and last chance remained 
to him in that fourth son, and, with the com- 
mandant's assent, that Benjamin of the flock went 
forth. And he returned ; but he came back alone. 
His brothel's had refused to listen to his entreaties : 
casting honour to the winds, and ignoring all duty 
to their father, they had ridden away unyielding 
and forsworn. 

Inconsequence was a marked feature of the 
mutiny of the two companies of infantry at 
Deoghur. There were with these sepoys two 
British officers — a captain who, for some consider- 
able time, had devoted himself to his men, and 
a subaltern who had consistently ignored the 
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existence of the sepoys othen^-ise than duty 
compelled him to give his attention to them. 
The captain had for months spent his jmy in 
treats to the rank and file, and his time in 
arranging wrestling-matches and other tumashas 
for them. The subaltern had consistently al>- 
stained from any share in these frivolities, and 
kept himself to himself so disdainfully that his 
men, exhausting their whole fund of charity in 
his behalf, decided that he was a harmless lunatic. 
A succession of tumashcis and gifts from the 
oj)en-handed captain may have stayed the mutiny : 
it did not prevent that mutiny bursting forth when 
the hour was rijx* for it. The outbn*ak commenced 
in the t*arly morning on the |>arade-gix)und. The 
prologue* of the tragedy was j)erformed by one 
man, who lunged at the captain with his Imyonet. 
Hut for the aiptain*s intervention that act of overt 
diMifVectioii would have Ijeen promptly punished 
by the m*nior native officer, who ofTerwl to run 
his swonl through the mutint^er. Who shall say 
whfthfr pnunpt retaliation such hh that the suba- 
dar projK>84Hl to administer would or wouKl not 
havf arrt*HttHl the mutinv, which was so far con- 
tiniMl to the action of one offender ? At tlu* 
worst, it wouhl not have eflt^cttnl h^sn in the 
way of cht»cking a gen<»nd einente than the rourst* 
adoptiHl by the captain, who, still M*eking to 
placate the implacable, dismiss^Hl the |Ninide and 
retinnl. That was the signal for o|kmi ivvolt by 
all wh<i«e syn)[iathi(»H wei-e with the forces of 
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disorder ; and before the British oflScers (accom- 
panied by the subadar, two loyal sepoys, and a 
hheesti) could reach the Assistant Commissioner s 
bungalow, a furlong distant from the parade- 
ground, shots were fired and the mutiny was a 
terrible reality, not now to be hindered or miti- 
gated by largess or wrestling — not now to be 
dealt with otherwise than with lead and steel, if 
only there were enough of these. 

By the time the six persons above mentioned 
reached the bungalow they were obviously re- 
treating before an enemy, and the bungalow was 
their refuge and the fort they had to hold against 
150 bloodthirsty sepoys. Here they were joined 
by the Assistant Commissioner, who unfortunate- 
ly returned to his home in the belief that Eng- 
lish authority would prevail. He and a friend 
who was staying with him (Mr Grigor Grant) 
had started from the bungalow as soon as the 
first shots were fired : they had gone about a fur- 
long in the direction of the Byjinauth jungle, 
where safety was to be had, when the Assistant 
Commissioner paused. Duty was stronger in him 
than care for personal safety : he was the one 
civil authority of the district, and he convinced 
himself that the situation was not so utterly 
hopeless that the performance of duty must neces- 
sarily involve sacrifice of life ; so he went to his 
death with that quiet and unsung heroism which 
marked the close of many an Englishman's career 
in 1857. 
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He argued with Grant that the two might safely 
return, that the mutiny wtis the work of but a few; 
but as he spoke these reassuring words thei*e came 
a volley from the lines and the pattering of many 
bullets upon the hard ground about them. That 
volley decided Grant s action : he continued his re- 
treat, gained cover in some ravines close at hand, 
and by these made his way unmolested and un- 
sought to a hut, whose }x?asant proprietor gave 
him asylum, fed him, and escorted him by night 
on his way to Bhagulpore. Grant did not forget 
the man who had done so much to save him. That 
)>easant received from Grant a gift that made a 
jagirdar^ or landowner, of him. 

So were there seven in that lx?leaguered bunga- 
low, and surrounding them sevenscore se|)oys, who, 
keeping up a steady fire through the venetianed 
doors and windows, closed in unceiusingly in nar- 
rowing circle. Resistance might have kept them 
at Ijay, <»r in<leed have driven them off, — at least 
resistance would have encounige<l the lx»tter dis- 
{Mjsed of the w|K>ys to stand al<K)f from, or |K)8sibly 
to actively opixwe, the revolt ; at the worst it 
could not have Uhmi a more disastrous [Milicy than 
(juiescence. I'nfortunately, then* was no n'sist- 
ance. The captain in connnand of that small 
garrison s<mght to the last to niove the ftn* (now 
wild with |mssion and elattnl by |Hirtial triumph) 
by all the arts of propitiatitm ; he would not [M*nnit 
of a shot InMiig firiHl ujion the advancing enemy, 
even when they came with lightt*d brands to fire 
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the thatch of the bungalow and drive out the 
unfortunates it sheltered. 

The subadar and two sepoys were shot down in 
the bungalow, but the three Englishmen had es- 
caped from death or wound by bullet, when it 
became a question whether they would perish in 
the flames which gathered force and volume every 
minute, or run the gantlet outside. When this 
critical moment arrived some of the sergeants and 
corporals (the havildars and naiks) of the regiment 
came close to the door of a bathroom, into which 
the three sahibs had been di'iven by fire, and made 
overtures to save one of those three. It might 
have been expected of these men, regarding them 
as reasoning creatures, that the subaltern who had 
disdained and ridiculed them would have been the 
last to receive mercy at their hands. Incongruity 
being an almost necessary factor of Indian Mutiny 
procedure, he was the first, and, unhappily, the 
only one chosen. Him, and him only, would they 
spare : him, when he had gone forth to them fix)m 
under the burning roof, the four or five protectors 
surrounded and shielded with their bodies from the 
more evil-minded sepoys who threatened bayonet- 
thrust or musket-shot, or might not be trusted lest 
they should do worse than threaten. So those 
better disposed of the mutineers guarded him out 
of the press and on to the now deserted lines, 
where they put him into a dhoolie, drew the 
curtains round him, and had him carried off 
Bhagulporewards ; they escorted him throughout, 
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and, where it was necessary for his safety, reply- 
ing to curious inquirers with the figment that the 
dhoolie contained a native woman — the wife or 
sister of him who s|)oke. And while these few 
were thus mercifully engaged, the many eftected 
a purpose in which there was no hint of ruth. 
The two white men who now remained in the 
burning bungalow were doomed ; chance of escajH^ 
there was none that they could reckon u|)on. 
There remained to them only the choice lx?tween 
death by the fire of their asylum and death at the 
cruel hands of the sepoys outside. They chose that 
which was the less absolutely certain — deiith in the 
open. They bui-st forth from the l>athr<)om, made 
a dash for the ravines, and were kille<l l>efore they 
had covered half the distance to such slight cover 
as those nivines providinl. 

Having thus eftactnl British authority as i-ej>- 
resented by Englishmen, and having also com- 
plete<l their work of <h*struction of the Deoghur 
station buihlings, the two companies (save only 
thfw** who had goin* on <»scort duty v;ith tht» 
sulndtern) nuircluMl Del hi wards. The nn>st evil- 
niindtMl aii<l tlu* h*ast (*vil-miii<l<^l unit<*d in this 
movement, and not a man of them remaint*<l. 

As I have already said, th«*se se|M»ys o|M*n(*<I 
the doora of tht» I)eoghur jail and h*t hwise so 
much of rascaldom as then hap|M*nt^l to }n* c<h>jhh1 
up within th«» walls of that prison. Among thos«» 
who wen* thus relt»ase<L and withotit dotiht the 
worst of them, was a Pahari lvin«: tm<ler sen- 



1 
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tence of death for several murders and dacoitee 
and more than one case of arson. 

This man and another had been the leaders of 
gang of Pahari dacoits some twenty to twent} 
five in number, including six or seven womei 
who were only mitigated scoundrels by compariso 
with their male associates in crime. There ha 
been no concealment about the operations of thi 
gang : the law and its few and feeble guardiar 
had been frankly defied, and the people generall 
paralysed by sudden and ruthless attacks that the 
could no more resist than can the lamb when th 
eagle swoops down upon it. 

Now here, now there, these dacoits descends 
from their hill fastnesses upon the peaceful hamlel 
of the plains. A shower of arrows — possibl 
poisoned arrows — heralded their approach, and fii 
applied to the roof expedited the opening of dooi 
barred acfainst them. Murder and arson were nc 
necessarily employed, but there was no hesitatio 
about the employment of these extreme measun 
upon very slight occasion. These plunderers woul 
brook neither opposition nor delay, and if a peaci 
ful villager had to be slain or a village burned i 
the coui*se of business, so much the worse for th 
obtuse peasants. 

When I arrived at Deoghur, this gang, undc 
the dual leadei'ship of Dilbur (the escaped froi 
jail) and Mundila, were plying their nefarioi 
trade more energetically than ever. They ha 
just before my advent signalised their objectio 
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to any interference of the authorities by cutting 
tlie throat of a spy sent to look them up in the 
Phuljoori hill, and were now raiding the country- 
side from their retreat in Teeur. The capture of 
these scoundrels was a necessity of the situation 
that had to be met by unrelaxing energy : other 
matters were of secondary importance, and could 
well be postponed until Dilbur & Co. were effaced 
somehow ; so I pitched my camp close under the 
Teeur heights, placed a cordon of volunteer police 
round the hill, and laid a siege which I knew must 
lie more or less protracted. 

It was idle to expect that any good would result 
from an attack of the dacoits on the lull conducted 
by ill-nrmed or uiianne<I peasants ; such an attack, 
ilelivered by half a company of disciplined native 
infantry, bad faile<l signally. I reckoned u[>on 
capturing them in the plain, to which comniis- 
sariat iicceHNities nmst drive the dacoits, inasmuch 
as the bill of Ttt'tir ])roduce<l nothing etlibleofa 
Vfgi-tiil>b- iiatnn-, and very little animal ftHxl that 
tbf PiibariN could gt-t hold nf; and in the cours*- 
of four M-ifkH I and my auxiliaries had captui-e*! 
tbf wbob- gang save and except the joint-leader 
Mundilii, wlio diiil on the lillt. The smokt* as- 
cending from Mundihi's funt-ral-pyre was the only 
indication of a tire on Teeur during tlnwt- fi>ur 
wwkH. 

TliHii I bad to undt-rtake tin- beavlwtt rrimlnal 
cjiHc, UN far »H tbf umnlKT of |iiih«tn«Ts was con- 
ceriifd, of my niHgiMterial cant-r. Dilbur and 
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thirteen other men, with half-a-dozen wome 
stood in the dock, a round score of unmitigat^ 
scoundi'els. Their faces should have been suf 
cient to hang them ; guilt-hardened, brazen, ai 
animal stood declared as obviously in those tweni 
countenances as it is wont to do in the adumbr 
tions of notabilities (statesmen, divines, &c.) wi1 
which certain penny and halfpenny journals illu 
trate (but not adorn) their pages. 

Of course they pleaded not guilty. True 
nothing else, they were true to their reputatioi 
for consistent falsehood. Even Dilbur, alreac 
tried and sentenced to the death penalty, pe 
sisted, as far as his intellectual gifts permitte 
in describing himself as the Naija equivalent 
a Christian martyr and latter-day saint. But tl 
cases against the prisoners were too strong : the 
were all convicted. Dilbur was hanged and tl 
remainder sentenced to various terms of imprisoi 
ment. So ended dacoity as far as the Pahar 
were concerned. 

Dilbur accepted the situation with that coe 
plete equanimity which characterises alike tl 
Indian native aboriginals and the Aryans, 
endeavoured to be impressive (l)eing then a novio 
when I pronounced his sentence to capital pui 
ishment. I am afraid that I was somethii 
theatrical in my delivery of the awe-inspirir 
sentences suitable to the occasion. I played vei 
touchhigly upon the tremolo stop ; but, as 
ought to have foreseen, none of my auditory w\ 
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moved by my address, and least of all Dilbur, 
for whose especial advantage I had exerted my- 
self 

This reminds me of the very free and apj)ropri- 
ate rendering given by an interpreter to a similar 
delivery by an Anglo-Indian judge who sjwke in 
English to the condemned culprit. The judge 
endeavoured to l>e impressive, and at all events 
succet*ded, like myself, in being voluminous. For 
ten minutes or more our Ilhadamanthus si)oke 
eloquently about the terrors of the prisoners 
pitiable state and the pressing need for that 
hurried reform which, in the case of British 
criminals, is sup|K)6ed to convert a life-long 
offender into a spotless member of the elect 
ill fivt* minuti's. But the interpreter knew his 
man l)i»ttt'r, and the discourse of many minutes 
was put into four wonls, '* Ino sida pharsi hogt)!" 

**(io, bnite, you will l)e hange<l !'* 

Dilbur, like Indians genemlly, was no more 
niovtfl by the ex(*cution than by the sen- 
t«*nc<». lA'st he should bn*ak jail again, he was 
put into irons of unusual weight, but he carritnl 
thim" l)on<lH up the stejis of a rudt*ly constnicttHl 
scaffold without assistanct*. Bt*ing under the gid- 
loWH hv Ih*1|mh1 the hangman to arrange tlif i-ojm* 
n»und his n<*ck ; and the only ivmark ht* made 
U'fore thf l)olt was shot was in thf form of a 
rtMjUi^Kt that I would provide for his wifr during 
the remainder of her life, 1 sup|M)H(» that some 
glinunering of reason had |K*netrated that animal 
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carcass at that critical moment, and that this 
inspired the idea in Dilbur's mind that his ex- 
ecution was a meritorious performance on his part 
which might fairly be rewarded by a pension to 
his relict. 

The chiimick — i.e., the swinging of men from 
lofty poles during the Chumick Pooja — was in- 
terdicted by the Government of India while I 
was at Deoghur ; but the edict did not receive 
that immediate attention or implicit obedience 
that one could have wished. In one place I in- 
tervened when the chun^iick was, so to speak, in 
full swing, and stopped the proceedings ; but I 
could not be everyw^here at once, and in some 
localities in my district the chui^rxick proceeded 
in the first year of the interdict without let or 
hindrance. I supposed that it could hardly be 
expected that implicit obedience should be given 
at once to an order which deprived the people of 
a time-honoured practice and festival — even now 
one reads of the chiirrtick being perpetuated in 
some parts of India ; and it is quite possible that 
the more baneful rite of suttee, in spite of a much 
older prohibition, is still occasionally performed. 

It was my duty in those Deoghur days to pre- 
vent a young widow from immolating herself upon 
her deceased husband's pyre. Information of her 
intention to suttee herself reached me, and I rode 
hard to the scene of intended burning — only ar- 
riving just in time. Terribly in earnest was the 
woman and teiribly obstinate. It is to the average 
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man such an unusual experience to meet a woman 
who is determined to have her own way, and is 
also regardless of logical reasoning, that, having 
encountered such a woman in this Hindoo widow, 
I almost felt at times that it would have been 
infinitely more comfortable to me if I had found 
her in ashes instead of in tears and a passion. 
I am not sure that the whole village community 
of which she was a member did not share this 
opinion. The baulked martyr showed infinite 
capacity for becoming the loud- mouthed virago, 
and when I restored her to her native hamlet 
under sur\'eillance, I have little doubt that the 
principal motive that induceil her to continue 
living was the consciousness tlmt her neighbours 
would liave givatly preferred to have mourned 
tlie loss of lier. 

What elements of romance were |K««ible to tlie 
situation of that rescue ! I think Jules Verne 
has turned tliein to account in one of his IxNiks 
('Hound tin' World in Eighty Days'), and it is 
with all |K>ssil)lf regivt that I am not ju-ivilegiHl 
to make copy out of them hen*. It would have 
l)een agi'tvable t<> me to writ«* i)f mywlf as another 
l)old I^>chinvar, and of her as a dnntping and un- 
willing beauty dmgge<l to the funeral - pile by 
inhuman prit^sts of Mi^loch : snatchetl fnnn the 
burning, and lM>rne away tn>ni her cruel fate 
up(»n my Hwift Arabian (and the agony-intlicting 
crupjM*r of my HauUlle) : aiul, when we had K4»ught 
rest and shelter in a grove, U^aniing uj>^»n nie with 

K 
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gratitude and love out of a newly-awakened heart 
and unfathomable brown eyes (of the ox, or fawn, 
or any other ruminant) draped with cheek- sweep- 
ing lashes, &c. , &c. That sort of thing would have 
been especially pleasant to dilate upon, if it had 
had any foundation in experience. As a fact, 
the woman I rescued from a self-imposed destrue-, 
tion was an ill-tempered tangle-headed vixen, with 
no more sentiment in her than is to be found in 
a tadpole, and as much ill -nature and power of 
vituperation as goes with a drunken fishwife. 

During the week of this present writing a good 
deal has been said and written about recent chuv- 
ruck performances in Southern India, and not a 
little exaggeration perpetrated in regard to the 
character of that ceremonial. Now I saw a good 
deal of it in Lower Bengal when it was allowed to 
be practised without restriction, and although I 
think it well to put a stop to it as a brutal spec- 
tacle not likely to edify or improve those who 
witness it, I believe the immediate performers 
or victims suftered no serious physical pain and 
no permanent injury, and, moreover, suffered noth- 
ing except by their own free will. 

Possibly these victims, when for a day or two 
before the chiinmck they paraded through village 
and hamlet with iron skewers through their tongues 
or ears, and when on the day of the festival they 
were swung from the chtimick pole — possibly all 
through the piece these victims were drugged to a 
certain extent. But they were never sufficiently 
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stupefied by bhang or gauja to Ix* tiiictnisciouB of 
the facts that they were the heroes of the occasion, 
ami that their heroism was jmid for ; and, after all, 
when it came to the half- hour of their supreme 
trial, when they were swung by hooks thnist 
through the sinews over their shoulder-blades, 
they were not held aloft by the frail skin and 
tendons only, but more by strong bandages of 
cloth swathed round their chests that would have 
supported them even had there been no iron book 
with a loop of human flesh attached to it. But, 
even so, it is a ceremonial that may well be dis- 
jH'nse<I with — another incitement to insensibility 
as to physical suffering andj human life withdrawn 
fnini the oiwer^'ation of |)eople who need no teach- 
ing of that 8»irt. 

Ahhough, as Assistant Commissioner of I>eo- 
gliur, I came to discover what work really was ; 
although T bad to toil in court and study some 
ten t<i twelve hours a-<hiy, and bear, na a sort of 
initiative Atlas, the whole Deoghur world U|)Oh 
mv slmulders, — I enjoyed myself fairly well during 
tlie four and a half years that I beltl that [Mist. 
Indeed, in some resjx-cts the District Ofiicer is of 
all Iniliaii otHcialdom the m<Mt ff>rtunately placed. 
If he iKWHess reasonable energy and force of char- 
acter, be is thnmghuut his own jurisdiction some- 
thing much more itowerful than the Rhine )Nin>n 
of the feudal ilays — wimething only slightly less 
|>i)tent than a Phuitagenet or Tudor king. It is 
true that the |)eople kn*»w of a hit sahib (the 
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V\Aiov uml Governor-General) by hearsay; but 
*Kit tviu^ supreme among men is up in Simla, 
.»i Uos%iv in Calcutta, and as completely removed 
(Pvua tho life-sphere of the Indian ryot as if he 
\vi>io H rt^sident of the planet Mars. The com- 
iiiii«Ki\>utn* or judge who presides over a superior 
piH4i t nt the district or divisional headquarters is, 
\vh\ni an appeal is forward, of some importance 
W litigants; but for general purposes neither 
v»i* tht^se high officials comes into such close and 
lVtH|UtMit contact with the people as the District 
( UH(M*r ; neither has such influence over and know- 
KmI^o of the people as he. 

Perhaps the most trying duty that falls to the 
I )iMtrict Officer is that interminable one of report- 
writing. Official routine requires of every Indian 
<lopartmental head at least an annual report : it 
demands of the unfortunate District Officer various 
contributions of that sort, and, in addition, occa- 
nional reix)rts upon every conceivable subject under 
tln^ J^astern sun. It recjuires of the ^vrite^ much 
wholly wasted logic and ingenuity to prove some- 
thing that Ixiffles demonstration — e.g., that a 5 
j)er cent increase of burglary is explained by a 
20 per cent falling off in attendance at the Zillah 
school, or some such out-of-the-way feat of ratio- 
cination. Sometimes it calls for unaccustomed or 
non-existent scientific knowledge, as, for example, 
when the officers of Gangetic districts were called 
u{)on to report on the Gangetic dolphin. But for 
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these reports the District Officer's life might be 
a sufficiently happy one. The baneful effect of 
them upou the officer's intellect nnd enet^ is 
strangely shown by the fact that, although they 
enct>urage an outrageous style of imaginative writ- 
ing, they have e<Iucatetl very few of the writers of 
them into novelists ; the reports have absorbed 
all the }K)wer8 of fiction possessed by those who 
|>eiined them. 

Another thorn in the flesh of the District Officer 
of my day was the Hunterian method of spelling 
— I am too old-fashioned to call it orth<^rraphy. 
When Sir William (then Mr W. W. Hunter) 
descended upon the land as a reforming lexico- 
gnipher — when he smote the official report-writer 
hi|i and thigh with novel consonants, vowels of 
Ktnuigc values, and accents that were as new as 
they wen' UTicertain— then the annual and other 
re|«)rts Invame much more of a weariness than 
thfV had l)een theretofore. But the new method 
Kpn'a<l ill spite of a healthy conservative opposi- 
tion to Kuch ncw-fangleil iileas — perhajM its nov- 
elty anil uncertainty re<»mniended it to nuiny 
to whom any change whatever in the dull routine 
of official life was acceptable. Tlio re«tIe«H, the 
ifvulutionists, and the iconoclustK arcepte^l it with 
enthusiasm, and would have out-Iluntered Hunter 
hv profane tranrtformation of time-honouretl names, 
preciouH to the Indian liiMtorian, into unrecognis- 
able Hlia|)es. Cawnptire they would have converted 
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into Khanpur ; Lucknow into Lakhnau ; and so 
with many others. But to this the great body of 
public opinion was so strongly opposed that the 
new form of spelling had to be confined to places 
of minor importance ; whence has arisen the curi- 
ous flaw in the Hunterian system, that it must 
depend a good deal upon the consequence of a city 
or town whether one shall spell its name intelli- 
gibly or as Hunterism directs. 

During my career as District Officer I had ample 
experience of a fact which is of very general appli- 
cation, and very creditable to British rule in India 
— to wit, that the natives infinitely prefer to have 
their cases heard and decided by an Englishman 
rather than by one or more of their own people. 
Circumstances forced this knowledge upon me with 
considerable emphasis. I had throughout my four 
and a half years at Deoghur very heavy files, — 
civil, revenue, and criminal, — and many of the 
cases before me were such as should have been 
more appropriately heard and decided by arbi- 
trators of the litigants' race and caste. Compli- 
cated inheritance suits, which involved nice points 
of native custom and debatable questions as to 
whether the Mitakshara or some local law ap- 
plied ; suits involving intricate accounts running 
over many years, and others, would have been 
more readily comprehended by natives familiar 
with the matter in hand than by any alien. But 
my suggestion that any of these should be referred 
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to arbitrators was almost invariably met with the 
assertion that the suitors preferred that I should 
decide their case ; and more than once those suit- 
ors have clearly intimated to me their view that 
the principal feature of arbitration was the bribing 
of the arbitrators. 

Is there not here a cogent — nay, an unanswer- 
able — argument against the cry of India for the 
Indians ? Apart from all considerations of social 
differences that make the government of India by 
any one of its several peoples impracticable, how 
shall we get over the difficulty that comes of this 
preference of the natives for British rulers rather 
than rulers of their own race and sect? The 
native mistrusts his own brotherhood almost to a 
man (and more to a woman), and loves them just 
as much as may \ye convenient. He loves the 
Englishman no better, or even less ; but, as a rule, 
he InOieves in him and looks to him as the onlv 
possible fount of justice. He doubtless regards 
the Hriton's views a)K>ut truth as ridiculously 
strait-lace<l and un])ractical, but he re8|H*cts him 
in a way l)ecause of that sti^ange veneratii>n for an 
inconvenient virtue ; and l^ecausc* of that and the 
Britons larger sense of justice (as an unsaleable 
commodity), prefei-s the alien nile to that of any of 
his fellow-countrvmen. 

Moiv than this the natives d<» not want of us; 
thev certainlv do not want to mix with us inti- 
matelv in social life. In the court, or cutchfrrv. 
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or office, or at the durbar, they forgather with 
Europeans and transact business or go through 
barbaric ceremonial with them ; but there is no 
intercommunion between the two races in any 
matter concerning the family and inner life of 
either, and the native is, I think, • exclusively to 
blame for this state of things. 

What encouragement does the native give that 
should cause the Briton to open his heart to him ? 
None ! When the Rajah or Reis calls upon a 
sahib, he does so as a disagreeable duty. He talks 
about the weather (and that is the only English 
feature of the occasion), the crops, the electric 
telegi-aph, or maybe the balloon ; then he fidgets 
uneasily, so that the sahib has to release him with 
the necessary rooksut (high polite for the Yankee 
** get "). Then he shakes hands with his host ; 
and then, as likely as not, he goes straightway to 
a retainer outside the door, who holds in hand a 
basin of water, wherein the Reis or Rajah may 
wash off the jx)llution of that handshake with the 
Christian. Is that sort of thing calculated to 
make us inish into the arms of our Aryan brothers 
the Hindoos ? Can there be any intimacy with 
men of whom to ask how their wives are is a dire 
offence against good manners — to whom one may 
not addi'ess one word about their female relatives, 
even down to their cousins and aunts ? Can one 
adopt as one s own especial Pyh\des a man who 
regards one s wife in the light of a hireling nautch- 
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girl because he is permitted to see her waltzing 
round a ballroom — who admires her (if at all he 
admires) in a peculiarly reprehensible way, and 
who wonders, as a certainty, why this dancing is 
not done by paid coiypfiees from the Imzaar ? 
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man such an unusual experience to meet a woman 
who is determined to have her own way, and is 
also regardless of logical reasoning, that, having 
encountered such a woman in this Hindoo widow, 
I almost felt at times that it would have been 
infinitely more comfortable to me if I had found 
her in ashes instead of in tears and a passion. 
I am not sure that the whole village community 
of which she was a member did not share this 
opinion. The baulked mart3rr showed infinite 
capacity for Ijecoming the loud- mouthed virago, 
and when I restore<l her to her native hamlet 
under surveillance, I have little doubt that the 
princi]>al motive that induced her to continue 
living was the consciousness that her neighbours 
wouhl have greatly preferred to have mourned 
the loHH of her. 

Wliat elements o( romance were |K)8Hible to tlie 
situation of that rescue ! I think Jules Verne 
has turne<l them t<> account in one of his bof^ks 
('Hound the Worhl in Eighty Days*), and it is 
with all |K>sHihIp regret that I am not ju'ivilegtHl 
t<» inak«» c<»j)V out of tlieni here. It would havt* 
U-^Mi a^n^.ablf to ine to write of mvM'lf a.s am^ther 
lK>ld I^>cliinvar, an<l of her as a ilrot>ping and un- 
willing Ix-auty dnigge<l to tin* funeral - [»ile by 
iiihiinmn pri«*stH of Mol<ich : snatcluHl fnmi the 
burning, and Unw away frt»in her cniel fate 
ijfMMi n»y '*^^^*^ Arabian (and tlu- agony-iiiHicting 
,.^.i ^»f my saddle); aiul, whtMi wt* had sought 
^' ' ticl bhf Iter in a git»ve, iH-aming uiK.n me with 
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gratitude and love out of a newly-awakened heart 
and unfathomable brown eyes (of the ox, or faAvn, 
or any other ruminant) draped with cheek- sweep- 
ing lashes, &c., &c. That sort of thing would have 
been especially pleasant to dilate upon, if it had 
had any foundation in experience. As a fact, 
the woman I rescued from a self-imposed destruc- , 
tion was an ill-tempered tangle-headed vixen, wuth 
no more sentiment in her than is to be found in 
a tadpole, and as much ill -nature and power of 
vituperation as goes with a drunken fishwife. 

During the week of this present writing a good 
deal has been said and written about recent chuv- 
ruck performances in Southern India, and not a 
little exaggeration perpetrated in regard to the 
character of that ceremonial. Now I saw a good 
deal of it in Lower Bengal when it was aUowed to 
be practised without restriction, and although I 
think it well to put a stop to it as a brutal spec- 
tacle not likely to edify or improve those who 
witness it, I believe the immediate performers 
or victims suffered no serious physical pain and 
no permanent injury, and, moreover, suffered noth- 
ing except by their own free will. 

Possibly these victims, when for a day or two 
before the chnrruck they paraded through village 
and hamlet with iron skewers through their tongue 
or ears, and when on the day of the festival they 
were swung from the chun^uck pole — possibly all 
through the piece these victims were drugged to a 
certain extent. But they were never sufficiently 
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stupefied by bhang or gauju to lie unconscious of 
the facts that they were the heroes of the occasion, 
and that their hei-oisni was paid for ; and, after all, 
when it came to the half- hour of their supreme 
trial, when they were swung by hooks thnist 
through the sinews over their shoulder-blades, 
they were not held aloft by the frail skin and 
tendons only, but more by strong bandages of 
cloth swathed rounti their chests that would have 
sup[K>rted them even had there been no iron hook 
with a loop of human flesh attached to it. But, 
even so, it is a ceremonial that may well be dis- 
jH'nsed with — another incitement to insensibility 
as to physical suffering andl human life withdrawn 
fi-om the ctlwervation of |)eople who iiee<l no teach- 
ing of that Sort. 

Although, as Assistant (.'ommissioner of I>eo- 
ghur, [ came to discovf r what work really was ; 
although I had to toil in court and study some 
ten to twelve bom's a-ilay, and lx*ar, as a sort of 
initiative Atlas, the whole Deoghur world U]>on 
my Khouldei-s,— I enjoyed nivself fairlv welt during 
the f<iur and a half years that I held that {Hist. 
lndee<l, in some resj)ects the Oistrict OtHcer Ik of 
all Indian otKcialdom the most fortunately placed. 
If he in»sseHS reimonable energy and fiii-ce «if char- 
acter, he is throughout his own jurisdiction some- 
thing much more [towerfiil than tht> Ithine iNirun 
of the feuilid days — sdiietliing i>nly slightly lews 
)*otent than a IMaiitagenet or Tudor king. It is 
true that the [x-ople know of a Int Mihib (the 
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Viceroy and Governor-General) by hearsay ; but 
that being supreme among men is up in Simla, 
or down in Calcutta, and as completely removed 
from the life-sphere of the Indian ryot as if he 
were a resident of the planet Mars. The com- 
missioner or judge who presides over a superior 
court at the district or divisional headquarters is, 
when an appeal is forward, of some importance 
to litigants ; but for general purposes neither 
of these high officials comes into such close and 
fivquent contact with the people as the District 
Officer ; neither has such influence over and know- 
hnlge of the people as he. 

l\n haps the most trying duty that falls to the 
District Officer is that interminable one of report- 
writing. Official routine requires of every Indian 
departmental head at least an annual report : it 
dtMuands of the unfortunate District Officer various 
contributions of that sort, and, in addition, occa- 
sional reports upon every conceivable subject under 
tlie Eastern sun. It requires of the writer much 
wholly wasted logic and ingenuity to prove some- 
thing that baffles demonstration — e.g.^ that a 5 
per cent increase of burglary is explained by a 
20 per cent falling off* in attendance at the Zillah 
school, or some such out-of-the-way feat of ratio- 
cination. Sometimes it calls for unaccustomed or 
non-existent scientific knowledge, as, for example, 
when the officers of Gangetic districts were called 
upon to report on the Gangetic dolphin. But for 
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these reports the District Officer's life might be 
a sufficiently happy one. The baneful effect of 
them upon the officer's intellect and enet^ is 
strangely shown by the fact that, although they 
encourage an outrageous style of imaginative writ- 
ing, they have educated very few of the writers of 
them into novelists; the reports have absorbed 
all the powers of fiction possessed by those who 
jienned them. 

Another thorn in the flesh of the District Officer 
of mv <1ay was the Hunterian method of spelling 
— I am too old-fashioned to call it orthography. 
When Sir William (then Mr W. W. Hunter) 
de.scended upon the land as a reforming lexico- 
gnipher — when he smote the official report-writer 
lii|) and thigh with novel consonants, vowels of 
Htrangc values, and accents that were as new as 
they were uncertain — then the annual and other 
re|MirtH lM>can)e much more of a weariness than 
tln-y had l>een theretofore. But the new method 
sjiread in Kpite of a healthy conservative op|><>si- 
tion to HUch new-fangled ideas — pfrhn[>N its nov- 
elty and uncertainty recomniendwl it to many 
to whom any change whatever in the <lull mutine 
«it" official life was acceptable. The re«tIet*H, (he 
revohitioTiists, and the iconc^luHtu accepte<l it with 
enthusiasm, and would have nut-lluntered Hunter 
)>y profane transfonnation of tiine-luinoun'<l names, 
precious to the Indian historian, into unrecognis- 
able Bhajjes. ('awii|K»i*e tliey would have converted 
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into Khanpur ; Lucknow into Lakhnau ; and so 
with many others. But to this the great body of 
public opinion was so strongly opposed that the 
new foiTii of spelling had to be confined to places 
of minor importance ; whence has arisen the curi- 
ous flaw in the Hunterian system, that it must 
depend a good deal upon the consequence of a city 
or town whether one shall spell its name intelli- 
gibly or as Hunterism directs. 

During my career as District Officer I had ample 
experience of a fact which is of very general appli- 
cation, and very creditable to British rule in India 
— to wit, that the natives infinitely prefer to have 
their cases heard and decided by an Englishman 
rather than by one or more of their own people. 
Circumstances forced this knowledge upon me with 
considerable emphasis. I had throughout my four 
and a half years at Deoghur very heavy files, — 
civil, revenue, and criminal, — and many of the 
cases before me were such as should have been 
more appropriately heard and decided by arbi- 
trators of the litigants' race and caste. Compli- 
cated inheritance suits, which involved nice points 
of native custom and debatable questions as to 
whether the Mitakshara or some local law ap- 
plied ; suits involving intricate accounts running 
over many years, and others, would have been 
more readily comprehended by natives familiar 
with the matter in hand than by any alien. But 
my suggestion tliat any of these should be referred 
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to arbitrators was almost invariably met with the 
assertion that the suitors preferred that I should 
decide their case ; and more than once those suit- 
ors have clearly intimated to me their view that 
the principal feature of arbitration was the bribing 
of the arbitrators. 

Is there not here a cogent — nay, an unanswer- 
able — argument against the cry of India for the 
Indians ? Apart from all considerations of social 
differences that make the government of India by 
any one of its several |)eoples impracticable, how 
shall we get over the difficulty that comes of this 
preference of the natives for British rulers rather 
than rulers of their own race and sect? The 
native mistrusts his own brotherhood almost to a 
man (and more to a woman), and loves them just 
as nmch as may be convenient. He loves the 
Englishman no l^etter, or even less ; but, as a rule, 
he iK'lieves in him and looks to him as the onlv 
possi)>le fount of justice. He doubtless regards 
the Hriton*H views al)out truth as ridiculously 
8trait-lace<l an<l unpractical, Init he reH|H»cts him 
in a %vay l>ecuuse of tliat strange veneration for an 
inconvenient virtue ; and l)ecaus«» of that and the 
Briton H hirgfr sense of justice (as an unsale^ible 
commodity), prefers the alien nile to tliat of any of 
his fellow-countrvmen. 

Mori* than tliis the natives do not want of us; 
thev certainlv do not want to mix with us inti- 
matelv in social life. In the court, or cutcherrv. 
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or office, or at the durbar, they forgather with 
Europeans and transact business or go through 
barbaric ceremonial with them ; but there is no 
interconmiunion between the two races in any 
matter concerning the family and inner life of 
either, and the native is, I think, • exclusively to 
blame for this state of things. 

What encouragement does the native give that 
should cause the Briton to open his heart to him ? 
None ! When the Rajah or Reis calls upon a 
sahib, he does so as a disagreeable duty. He talks 
about the weather (and that is the only English 
feature of the occasion), the crops, the electric 
telegraph, or maybe the balloon ; then he fidgets 
uneasily, so that the sahib has to release him with 
the necessary roohsut (high polite for the Yankee 
"get"). Then he shakes hands with his host; 
and then, as likely as not, he goes straightway to 
a retainer outside the door, who holds in hand a 
basin of water, wherein the Reis or Rajah may 
wash oflP the pollution of that handshake with the 
Christian. Is that sort of thing calculated to 
make us rush into the arms of our Aryan brothers 
the Hindoos ? Can there be any intimacy with 
men of whom to ask how their wives are is a dire 
oftence against good manners — to whom one may 
not address one word about their female relatives, 
even down to their cousins and aunts ? Can one 
adopt as one's own especial Pylades a man who 
regards one s wife in the light of a hireling nautoh- 
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girl because he is permitted to see her waltzing 
round a ballroom — who admires her (if at all he 
admires) in a peculiarly reprehensible way, and 
who wonders, as a certainty, why this dancing is 
not done by paid coryphees from the bazaar ? 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE DEOGIIUR 



THE SHRI\'B OF BYJIXAUTH—UAN-EATl^'O TIGERS — A KIOHT IN A 

ilACBAH THE FIRST BTJl-SACTH TIOER — THE BPRIXO-BOW — A 

HYEXA^A CAVE 1 SCI DENT — BUFFALO FOR BEAR — PANTHERS 

WOLE - BHootisa — 

TRACKIKO A WOUNIh 
ED TIOER— A BRACK 
OF TIQEHa. 

[ T L)eoghur I found 
myself not only in 
the midst of big 
game, but, happily, 
clear of the malari- 
ous country. Jungle 
was there through- 
out the district, in- 
terspersed with culti- 
vnted tracts and towns 
and viila^'es. Sometimes 
the cultivated lands were but 
small clearings in the forest depth.s, sometimes the 
forest was a mere fringe of the settlements ; but 
everywhere ami always the jungle was more or less 
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at hand — tree jungle with a dense undergrowth, 
wherein the tiger and the panther found con- 
genial homes, and the bear a pleasant hunting- 
ground. 

For the most part the country was undulating 
throughout, and had, as a frequent dominant 
feature, a hill that rose sheer out of the plain — a 
stony outcrop, unconnected with any range, that 
varied from the dwarf mountain of 1200 feet in 
height, such as Teeur or Phooljoori, to the un- 
named rock-pile of 50 feet. The rivers were hill- 
streams that, in dry weather, trickled through 
their gravelly be<ls, and after rain rushed seaward 
as torrents. I have ridden across one of these 
rivers in the morning when the water only covered 
my horses fetlocks, and, returning in the after- 
noon, have had to swim it — then ten feet of rapid, 
Ix^aring uiK)n its angiy Ixwiom uprooted tn*es and 
other wri*ckagt» of its course. These ri^'ers pn>- 
vided for thr district a splendid drainage-system, 
and the only schriiif of sanitati<in known or 
rt*<juire<l. 

Tht» station of Dt^ogliur (wliich consisted of the 
Imngalows of niysflf an<l my assistant, the (Jovern- 
ment cutcht*rrv. and tht* ruins of the Iwirmcks 
wh«*rf two mutinous companit^s of a native in- 
fantry n*giment liad U'en quartt-nnl) st<HKl u|)on 
a ht'ight whicli conunanded tin* nativt* town an<l 
th«* renowned IIin<l<K> trmph* of Hyjinauth. Tliis 
t**mple. wrvfd l>y 3G0 Hnihmin prit^sts or puiidas, 
rank«*<l in tht* Ilind(K) mind with tiiat of Juggur- 
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nauth at Pooree, and pilgrims in hundreds of 
thousands poured into the town at certain seasons 
to lay their votive oflPerings at the idoFs feet, to 
fill the purses of the pundas, and to disseminate 
amongst the town's folks such smallpox or cholera 
as might be going then. Byjinauth's fane was a 
constant thorn in my oflScial flesh, and provided 
me with a considerable amount of work. There 
was a standing difficulty about the chief punda- 
ship that was always at hand to occupy my 
diplomatic skill — a difficulty that arose, if I 
rightly remember, out of this de facto high priest 
having failed to observe the rule of celibacy 
required by his office. He was a man of strong 
family instincts, and would not give up his wife 
and children ; he was also a man of marked ac- 
quisitiveness, and would not forgo the emolu- 
ments of the chief pundaship, — and no diplomacy 
of mine could adjust this difficulty. When I left 
Deoghur, after nearly five years, that obstinate 
flamen was still battling with a less domestic 
priest who sought to oust him from the musnud. 
Then the other 359 pundas were always at logger- 
heads with each other or with any available out- 
sider, — frequently about their chelas or disciples, 
but about anything or anybody when the chela 
failed as motive for a row. And, finally, the 
wretched pilgrims gave constant trouble, in that 
they were plundered by the priests and other 
robbers no less professional, who found their oppor- 
tunity of thieving in the crowded town, just as if 
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Deoghur had been Trafalgar Square on a demon- 
stration day. 

The work provided for me by these people and 
others of the district was sufficiently to my taste, 
and I slaved in the Deoghur cut<jherry and in 
camp when I went on tour as magistrate, collector, 
judge, Ac, eight, ten, and twelve hours a-day, and 
every day, with one reservation — that whenever 
news was brought of a tiger, panther, or bear 
anywhere within twenty miles, my court was to 
be closed histanter. That rule was appreciated 
by the people I had to deal with : many of them 
had a liking for sjwrt, and %vould turn out in hun- 
dreds to lx?at the jungle for me without fee or 
reward ; many of them, and notably the Santhals 
and Paharifl, did some amount of shikar on their 
own account ; and all of them either had lx*en or 
might be suiiWers by the cruel work of the ani- 
mals I went forth to slav. 

For (luring the time of my prt*dt*ce88or (%vlio did 
not sImhiI) th<*sf creatures had increaHtnl to ai very 
BeriouH extent. Now and again, but at rare in- 
tervals, a native shikari would kill ai tiger or 
]Minther for the saike of the rewanl (10 ruiH*es) ; 
but thew (KCJisioiial exploits cli<l not bv anv means 
Imhince the natunil incn*ase of thos<« animails fniiii 
vear to vear, mucli less rtnluce the nunilier ex- 
istinu. An or*ranis<Hl aittaiok wais nt*cessairv, amd 
I orgjiiUMMl aecoiiliiigly. 

And it wais an evil feature in the tigei^s aind 
{Hinthere of that district tliat they wei*e very 
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generally, if not universally, man-eaters. I have 
heard it argued that tigers only become man- 
eaters when, in their old age, their teeth have 
been worn down and their strength and activity 
impaired ; but this apology could not be made for 
the Deoghur tigers. Young and old alike, their 
prey was, on occasion, man or woman : they killed 
the wretched wood-cutters, or the old women who 
picked up sticks in the jungle ; they carried off 
the wayfarer from the highroad ; they broke into 
the grass huts of the sleeping peasant and car- 
ried off the husband from his wife's side ; and 
panthers emulated the tigers in these evil doings. 
Every year brought its long death-roll of men, 
women, and children killed after this fashion, 
and one tiger alone, of which more hereafter, 
was credited with, or discredited by, a hundred 
victims. 

Necessarily, as an exigency of their situation, 
the Deoghur tigers and panthers had to indent 
for their commissariat upon the resources of civ- 
ilisation : they had killed off all the deer, they 
had left very few pigs and neelghaies, and their 
food-supply had to be drawn from the herd or 
home of man, — all that is remarkable in the mat- 
ter was their preference for the human being when 
there was an alternative in the form of a cow 
almost always at the tigers disposal. In one 
instance within my knowledge, a tiger, neglect- 
ful of the beeves close by, killed and ate a bear; 
but, as a rule, the Deoghur tiger preferred a ryot 
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or cowherd, or other specimen of humanity, to any 
other mammalian. 

And of these man-eating tigers there were, 
when I went to Deoghur, four close at hand. 
The town that lay at my feet, three furlongs 
from my bungalow, was on three sides enclosed 
by a belt of jungle, which held at that time 
four tigers whose confirmed habit it was to de- 
vour the Deoghurites, A long j^eriod of im- 
munity had encouraged such confidence in these 
brutes that they made occasional night-raids into 
the town itself, and dragged their unfortunate 
victims out of the houses. They even stalked 
abroad by day, as I saw for myself very shortly 
after my arrival, when one of them saunteretl 
through my compound some time l)efore sunset, 
as if bent on making an afternoon call on the new 
Hakim. But they had reason for this calm as- 
surance, in that they were under the pn>tection 
of Byjinauth, who would not suffer tliem to lie 
slain. So tlit* pimdas infonne<l me, and they 
should have \)evn the lK\st authorities as to tht* 
sco|)e and direction of that deity's prot«»ctive in- 
fluence. They should have bt*en, moreover, pn»- 
judicwl agjiinst tlu* tigt*rs, if prejudiced at all, in- 
asmuch as those aninmls dLscrinnnattMl not Itetwtfu 
pundas and other folk in their sc*lection of victims. 
And it %vas contrary to their apiMiivnt intei*est to 
ivpresent, as tliey did, that any attempt of mine 
to shoot these l>hickmaiKM*s must U* futile. The 
pundas were very rarely agived ujh)Ii any subj«*ct 
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under heaven, but they were unanimous upon this 
point. 

It only struck me as ridiculous that they should 
talk in this way to one who thirsted for the blood 
of many tigers : a score of Byjinauths, backed up 
by ten thousand pundas, could not have quenched 
my tigercidal thirst or stayed me in the attempt 
to slake it. The jungle was not such as could be 
beaten by elephants with any promise of success, 
and I therefore did not court defeat in my first 
endeavour by using the few elephants that, as it 
chanced. Yule had then with him at Deoghur. I 
tried a machau with a tied-up buffalo below. 

That machan was a small charpoy (Indian bed- 
stead) fastened securely to the branches of a tree, 
and surrounded by a screen of boughs. I started 
for this perch soon after sundo%vn, so as to have 
as much as possible of the moonlight for my oper- 
ations ; tied uj) the poor buffalo in an open patch 
close to a tiger avenue, where it and the tiger that 
attacked it could l>e seen, and then clambered off 
the elephant I had ridden, into my nest some six- 
teen feet from the ground. My shikari joined me, 
and we settled down for a close and silent watch. 

S(K)n the last glimmer of day was spent : the 
moon, casting spectral shadows in the glade, tin- 
selled the leaves with glittering silver, and brought 
out the Siindy forest-track in pallid clearness amidst 
the shades. And as night closed upon us more 
and more the silence grew. At tii'st the sounds 
of human life, the l)eat of drum, the bark of dogs. 
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reached us fntm the town, while uur buffalo 
chewed the cud audibly and the tree-crickets luade 
music of their own ; but as the night advanced 
these sounds decreased, then, save a rai-e insect 
voice, died away, and left a silence that one might 
liave felt, — an active not a mere passive silence — 
silence that was not so much the negation of sound 
lis a painful actuality. And the moon passed in 
her solemn course, and sank, and darkness fell 
u]K)n the land, while still the tied - up buffalo, 
siMire<l of the tigers, slept. 

" Xiijlit, Ntl>li> gcMliU-u, fruiii hi-r cIkid llironc. 
In raylcM majentjr, nuw stretctiCH forth 
Her leoiten sccptn> o'er ft slutubcring worlil ; 
Sileiico bow ilark '. " 

Before this time I had come to wiRh more than 
once that I had l<een smoking the comfortable \»i)e 
(denieil me hen') with Yule and ItoliiiiHon in their 
Dctighur camp, inNtea<l of i-ooHting like an un- 
tl.'<lged un])iping bird im a forest-tree. Hut it was 
i<lle to think of tliis when the moon hud sunk to 
ii-st : it wax iilwt idle to continue wiitcliing when I 
could we imthihg — not even the white sand of the 
road In-low me and w) I accomm<»<Utte<l myself 
to the very ifstricte*! area of the vli'irjH'if, and 
went to sh-ep, 

1 wiiK iiwiikent'fl U'fore dawn by a Kigiilticaiit 
preSNun- U{><iii mv knee a pn-Msure that cidletl me 
to wukefulnesK tiion- emphaticidly and effectively 
than liumun vuice or trum|»et-eHH. It wiw a ir- 
vfille not to l»e diKivgardetl, and 1 wit up wide- 
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awake to look into darkness, and feel the silence 
once more — and then the hush was broken, as I 
would have chosen, by a roar which was sweeter 
to me at that moment than Patti's mellifluous 
notes or the soft music of the spheres (which, by 
the way, I have never heard). That roar came 
from the distance, but pervaded, as it seemed, the 
whole earth and the black starlit vault above ; and 
another came, this time from a different and some- 
what nearer point, and so, at intervals, those roars 
betrayed the tiger's zigzag course towards my 
buffalo. The brute was quartering the ground 
with instinctive skill that would have been credit- 
able in the most perfectly broken pointer, and his 
leisurely strategy was highly impressive. 

And as the tiger worked his way towards my 
tree, I looked for the chance of the dawn preced- 
ing his arrival. That, too, was close at hand, as 
the position of the morning star distinctly told me ; 
but would it come in time ? Never did the break- 
ing of an Indian day (generally an abrupt proceed- 
ing) seem so tardy ; and the tiger was steadily 
and stealthily coming on. And then, when I made 
the tiger out to be less than fifty yards off; silence 
reigned again — a silence of deadly omen to the 
sluml^ering buffalo, happily unconscious of its im- 
pending fate. For a couple of minutes the deadly 
stillness lasted. Then came the noise of the tiger's 
rush upon its prey, that was killed as it slept, and 
then only the sounds of the tiger s movements and 
sucking of the victim s blood. And still the day 
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had not tlawned, and the tiger was hidden from me 
hy impenetrable gloom. For some few minutes the 
KJtuation remained as I have descrilied, and then 
(pi'olMil>Iy Itecause it had come to know of my 
presence) the tiger dragged the dead buffalo from 
my tree into the jungle-road, where, at last, I saw 
it dimly outUned against the sand. This was a 
tactical blunder that cost the tiger its life. In 
the glade below my tree it would have remained 
for some time longer veiled from my sight by the 
shade cast upon the spot by overhanging trees ; 
and fntm that 8[)ot it might have retreated into 
the jungle from which it emerged, carrying its 
pi-ey with it, without my seeing it. But on the 
fi>n'st-n>ml there was no shade to hide ; on the 
contnir}', there wim white sand, which caught 
every gleam of the early light, and sen'e<l its a 
luickground to the tiger's silhouette. 

As the tiger wius evidently making for the 
jungle across the road, I seized my chance and 
tmtl. The thud of the bullet and one sharp roar 
of pain from the tiger told me I had not misstxl ; 
hut the diwippearance of the tiger tolil me 1 had 
not killfil, nor, when it liad jNissetl olf the road. 
Could I see it to tire a second shot. 

So end«Hl my Hnit vuichnn Hh<M>ting. As soon as 
I hud given the woundtil tiger time to settle down 
Homewhen' clear of my imtli, and to forgt-t any 
nasty views of reveTige, my shikari and I <lesci>rided 
f|-oni our tree, and walktnl home. After vhotn 
ft'itri we were ready with half-anlozen elephants 
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to follow that tiger up ; and we found it, after 
beating in close line backwards and forwards in 
vain, about a hundred yards from the point where 
it had been wounded. It was moribund, and not 
of a mind to fight when we did find it. The coup 
de grdce w^as given, and the tiger padded. The 
first of the sacred tigers of Byjinauth ! 

We were in some sort a triumphant procession 
as we went homewards through the town of 
Deoghur. The townspeople flocked out in street 
and road to look upon their stricken foe, and cry, 
*' Wauf/h, ivangh /" Even the pundas — the priests 
of the tiger-protecting deity — came out and joined 
in the popular acclaim, and were not ashamed. 
Wonderful are the Hindoos for accepting the 
inevitable ! Tell one of these that he must take 
castor-oil, and he will drain the oleaginous cup to 
the dregs, and smack his lips. Tell him that his 
leg must be amputated, and he will present the 
limb for dismemberment, and smile as he sees it 
severed. Tell him that he is to be hanged, and, 
with no touch of emotion whatever, he will reply 
'' Jo /iookm'' (''Whatever is ordered"), just as if 
he had been told that he nmst have his corns cut. 
Our tiger was the inevitable to those pundas, and 
had to be accepted accordingly ; and all the state- 
ments made in regard to Byjinauth's position as 
tutelary saint of the Deoghur tigei-s were, for those 
pundas, as if they had never l)een. 

Flushed with this success, I sought every oppor- 
tunity of killing the three tigers yet remaiuing. 
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I tried the machan system agftin, but without 
effect. I went out after them whenever they were 
re|K>rte(l to be abroad in the scrub and hgliter 
jun^^Ie that lay outside the heavier cover, and in 
tile course of three months No. 2 was killed from 
elephants ahnost in the open, and in a dis};^tstingly 
IH-iiceable fashion ; and, to make a long story short, 
within twelve months all four of the Byjinauth 
tigers had Wii destroye*! — No. 3 falling to me in 
the scrub and tight grass jungle much after the 
lujuuier of No. 2, the fourth and last falling more 
ignobly still, to the jK>iHoned arrow shot from the 
s[)ring-l>ow of a native shikari ; and thenceforwartl, 
during niy stay at Deoghur, the Byjinauth jungle 
(whii-h I had come to n*gard as my own jmrticular 
pnwrvc) kn*'w tigers no mon', and the wood- 
cutter and the wiwlieixl wen> free to traverse it in 
safety. 

The npring-lx>w by which the fourth Hyjinauth 
tiger wa.H kilUfl dt-serveH some mention. Jt was 
the tiiilv form of tnip emptoycd in that district, 
iind was. I think, [MTuliar to the Santlial c«>uiitry. 
It was. m<>reov»'r, thi- only inetlxxl by which the 
|)c4>ghur tigei"s wen> attackeil with any degn-f- of 
suocfHs. for tin* shikaris who trif»l shooting IVom 
titiu'hiiii.1 v*-rv nirelv bnmght their tigi-r down, 
and till- Santhals in their gn>at hunting |mrlief) 
Ii't\ thi'jM' mon- dangemus creatures religiously 
iiloiic. It usihI to )»■ sai<l, 1 know, that the 
S.intlial, having put up it tlgt-r or l>ear, would 
(■iiooiiipHsji it bv a ring of tiowmen, \vl»«e arrows 
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would generally kill the formidable game, or, when 
the arrows failed, whose battle-axes would serve 
their purpose. But, although the Ghoorkas will 
deliberately attack a tiger, surround it in a circle, 
and cut it to death with their koohns only, the 
Santhals, as far as my experience justifies an 
opinion, will certainly not court an encounter of 
this kind, but rather do all they can to avoid it. 
I have been out with them on their shikar expedi- 
tions frequently, and on several occasions I have 
seen them get out of the way of a tiger or bear, 
even when they had to break their line to do it. 
But they were death on tiger in another sense — 
i.e., in the matter of eating it when dead. Tiger 
stood at the head of their game list, occupying a 
position analogous to that of the woodcock in the 
British poulterer s list, and could not be too high 
for them : the Santhal gourmet said the tiger s 
meat was so strong; and very frequently there 
was good reason for that strength. I have had 
more than once to place a guard upon a buried 
tiger, to prevent my Santhal friends from exhum- 
ing and eating it. 

But I have wandered away from the spring-bow, 
which I will now revert to and describe. This 
instrument (of the cross-bow order) is charged 
with a poisoned arrow that is levelled the proper 
height for the tiger or panther for which it is 
intended : the machine is so set in the path by 
which its victim habitually walks that the tiger 
or leopard, as the case may be, itself discharges 
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the arrow, and so actually commits suicide. It 
does this by striking against a string connected 
with the trigger, and this string is carried round 
{>egs at such a height that the tiger or panther 
must breast it in passing. This string is the mar 
aitth (or death-thread), and when it is pushed by 
the tiger or panther bo as to release the arrow, 
the arrow aims at about the animal's shoulder. 
Thert" is also another string connected with the 
trigger, the dhuniio suth (or thread of virtue), 
wliicli is carried round an outer series of sticks 
at such a height that while man or cattle will 
hit it in jiassing, the tiger will walk under it: 
when the trigger is pulle<l by this string the arrow 
in discharged at a point ahead of the creature that 
nu>ve<l the Rtring. 

1 Iwggeil no more tigers as near to my home 
HH wtTt' thtwe of Kyjinauth, although once I 
thought tor a few blissful minutes that I had 
gi>t one fven clofier — that is to say, in a heap of 
liii-<;<- rocks {I cannot (Icftcrilxt it as a hill) that 
Kt'xKl just <mtside my coniiiound. Tliitlier was I 
KUnimoni'd one day to kilt a tiger that had lieen 
seen in ii small cave — the only cave that mound 
IHtsst-ssed. I went off forthwith, was le<l tn a 
[Miiiit atiove the cave, and had [NiinttHl out to 
nie the tip-r's Ktri[M*H lying aUiut ten fe«*t l>elow 
me, and visible enough through a wide tiwun< 
lH-tw*fn the i-ooks that C4>nHtitute<l the nxif of 
the rock-foniitHl domicilf. N«'ver. a« 1 thought, 
wnN tiger given into the hand of man as was thin 
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one into mine. Knowing that, if I had a shot 
at hIK it would be a close one, I had brought a 
snKH>th-l)ore, No. 12, and I felt that the two bar- 
ivls of this ought to settle the affair. I fired the 
rijjht barrel. The striped thmg was convulsed in 
its death-throes, then motionless. I threw stones 
uj>on it, and it made no sign ; then, when there 
was clearly no life left in the creature, I went 
with my attendants to the mouth of the cave, 
and drew my quarry forth into the light of day. 
It was painfully light to draw, and my heart mis- 
gave me : it came out into the sunlight, and proved 
to be a hyena. 

I suppose that " sells " of this sort are on occa- 
sion necessary incidents of sporting life, where so 
much depends upon chance and hastily formed 
conclusions. If this be not so as a general rule, 
it has been my honour to afford a generous ex- 
ception. Nor was this hyena incident the worst 
of its kind. I did get a hyena then at all events, 
and hyenas found a place at the very bottom of 
my list of creatures to be killed. I can remember 
two days when under very similar conditions of 
promise I got nothing, and the ill-starred moment 
in which I got, instead of a beast of the chase, 
a domestic animal that I had to pay for. 

One of those blank misfortunes was shared in 
by Jacky Hills and others. We were out after 
tiger in the Nepal Terai, and one of our shikaris 
directed our attention to what he pronounced to 
be a tiger. This sporting guide, whose business 
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it was to be lyiix-eyed and of sight unfailing 
and infallible, saw the tiger in a cave hollowed 
out of the precipitous bank of a ravine. The cave 
was of dimensions so narrow that we might well 
have questioned how and why a tiger had packed 
himself into such a lodging ; but it was not ours 
*' to reason why." The shikari saw it, saw its 
head resting upon its paws, saw the white spots 
on the ears, saw all possible details, and of course 
we saw it too. And we fire<l shot after shot 
across the ravine into the tiger we saw, and then 
resolvetl unanimously that we had killed it, and 
finally, on closer examhiation of its carcass, dis- 
covered that there was none, whether of tiger or 
any other creature. I rather think Sir William 
Ffolkes, who had shot with me one season in 
the Terai, was present as a performer on that 
occ4ision. History very much re|x?ated itself in 
this incident, for again, and for the thinl time, 
it hap|>eneil to me to shoot an imaginary tiger 
in a cave. 

Hut (lisap|H>iiitment and wiisttnl ammunition 
wen* all that I had to deplore on thos^» cjccasions. 
More calamitous was the disaster that liefell me 
onct* when I was after l)ears. The Inciters wt*n» 
driving a promising {)atch of junglt\ and when 
thev were vet some 150 vards fn>m me, a black 
object bmke in front t»f the lint\ '* Dfkho, sahih ! 
IpfiliH)*' (** I><H)k, sahil) ! lM*ar"), wiid my shikari. 
I entirely agrefnl with him. I saiw the black 
animal distinctly enough, Hrtnl, and dnjpjHMl it. 
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I even more emphatically agreed with the shikari 
when he said it was a good shot ; albeit that is 
the invariable criticism of the Indian keeper, ac- 
cording to whom, as a rule, every creature shot 
at by the master is mortally wounded, even 
though it go off to all appearances unhurt. But 
I knew that I had hit and dropped that black 
object, and was not a little surprised when the 
beaters emerged without having come across a 
defunct bear. I sent them back to beat the last 
150 yards of the cover up to me, with explicit 
instructions to look out for the bear, and they 
made a detour, formed line, and beat back to 
me as instructed — still with the same result — 
the cover drawn blank, and no bear living or 
dead seen by any beater. Then, when I was 
about to make my way straight for the spot 
where my bear had fallen, our proceedings were 
interinipted by the advent of an excited peasant, 
who, with much uncultured and noisy rhetoric, 
demanded the price of his murdered buffalo. Here 
was a situation 1 No gun other than mine had 
been fired : I had fired once only, and had dropped 
a bhick animal, and the only black and dropped 
animal to be discovered was the buffalo of this 
peasant. And it luifortunately happened that 
this i>articular buffalo was a peerless creature of 
its kind, a jiaragon, a pearl l)eyond price, or, at 
least, beyond any such price as might be de- 
termined by the hiw of averages. So said its 
owner, crying aloud to me in my dual capacity 
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of magistrate and cherisher of the poor, and the 
woe-stricken man had to be silenced and sent 
away with rupees. He was thoroughly satisfied 
with the result of my too fatal shot ; so were the 
beaters who ate the buffalo ; so was not I, who 
had only the adulation of my shikari — the ac- 
cessory before the fact of that buffalocide — to 
compensate or console me. 

If I got no more tigers so close to my Deoghur 
home as those of Byjinauth, I obtained three 
panthers still closer. One of these I shot in my 
garden, where it had sought cover in a small 
patch of Indian com. Once before had my 
bungalow been l^esieged. Then my predecessor, 
as district official, two native infantry ofticers, 
and three loyal men of the native infantry held 
out in it against two companies of mutineere until 
they were driven forth by fire. Now it was close 
shut against that panther in the interests of a 
couple of children, happily unconscious of the 
wholf proctHnliiig, and two trembling ayahs. 

Tilt* engagfm«»nt with tliis self- inviteil guest 
did not last long, but was lively enough wliile 
it hustiHl. There was not cover enough to admit 
of the panthers onlinary tactics. Although I very 
nearly got a shot at it Ix-fore it broke, it did lu^t 
cling t<) the shelter of the Indian corn for any time ; 
but after some five minutes of hullalNd(M», sprang 
out and in the same iNnmd n»aclie<l the iMick of 
one of my party, who pnnnptly made a cut at 
it with his tulwar, and, missing the {uinther, cut 
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his own leg. Then the panther jumped off its 
unwiUing mount and made for the hedged bank 
that enclosed the garden, and close to that 
boundary I killed it. The panther did not hurt 
the man it attacked half as much as he hurt 
himself. 

The other two panthers of this trio I shot on 
diflPerent occasions, divided by some few days, in 
the same patch of sugar-cane, and under similar 
circumstances. Both of these were convicted man- 
eaters, and one of them had carried off into the 
same sugar-cane the body of a young girl it had 
killed the night before I shot it. 

My Santhal sepoys acted as beaters for me 
with both of these : both panthers broke the 
line occasionally, and left their marks upon three 
or four beaters whom they clawed as they broke, 
and both were shot as they crouched in the cover. 
Of them, as of several others, this was the recreant 
fate — at first some show of fight, and then, instead 
of standing at bay, the attempt to hide. I came 
to know that when there was a marked pause in 
the beating I might expect a summons to some 
spot where the panther cowered. As oft^n as 
not this anticipation was realised : a beater would 
issue from the cover and beckon to me, and when 
I joined him, would lead me to the panthers 
hiding-place, and point to the animal lying almost 
at our feet. I, after a time, would distinguish 
enough of the animal's outline to determine the 
direction of my aim, and then one shot almost 
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invariably ended the business. That one shot 
was always fired from a smooth-bore. Such was 
the end of those two man - eaters and of many 
another panther of Deoghur district. 

But my success with panthers was as nothing 
compared with that of a man of Eastern Bengal 
who, while I was at Deoghur, shot over a dog 
some surprising number (between thirty and forty) 
in one year. He had traineil his dog to hunt and 
jx)int jmnthers, or the dog had develoj)ed a natuml 
aptitude that way, and with this result. Un- 
fortunately that dog jxnnted once too often — 
perhaps pointed in a manner that no self-respect- 
ing jMinther could tolerate ; but, however that 
may lx>, the dog conchuUnl a good season's shikar 
by getting itself killcHl. 

The Eiistern liengal country wiis then, and 
j)erhaj)s is now, a splendid one for big gjune. 
It was thereaway that Yule nnle and sj)eared 
[Minth(*i*s l)y the score. I manage<l to do this 
with a couple in the I)<M)glnn' district, but the 
natural features of the countrv did not lend them- 
selves to this class of sj)ort : the t<K> frinjuent 
and too heavy cover pit*«enteil olistaclt^ that 
talked one at every turn ; riding thnnigh some 
of the jungle was diificult, thmugh some im[MiA- 
sible, and the {mnther that was followe<l by a 
hors(*man through the dens«» undergrowth was 
almost imuMHliatelv lost to view, and lost irre- 
trievably for that time. 

But ocausionally a [mnther in the pursuit of 
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its nefarious objects would be driven to the shelter 
of some plot of maize or sugar-cane in the midst 
of a cultivated plain ; and I rode down and 
speared a couple that had ventured thus into 
an area of comparative civilisation. Those twain 
were not in all respects worthy of rank beside the 
Bengal boar : they gave me a harder run, but 
there was no fight in them. The spear-thrust 
that would have goaded a fighting boar to battle 
cowed them : what mind was left to them was 
given up to thoughts of flight, and when too 
sorely hurt to fly, no life was left in them for 
other measures. 

Pigs were there none to ride after in that 
district, but wolves as well as panthers gave me 
an occasional opportunity of having a gallop. 
There were wolves in several localities of the 
Deoghur district, and one pack of six or seven 
frequented a broken bit of open country that 
undulated below my bungalow on the opposite 
side to that which faced Byjinauth's temple and 
the town. These suburban wolves had become a 
standing or prowling menace to the village flocks, 
and, emboldened by their long immunity, had 
once, at least, attacked a l>elated {peasant. Twice 
or three times I rode after them, carbine in hand, 
but always in vain. I sighted them and pursued 
them up and down, and in and out of ravines ; 
galloped iis hard as those too frequent ravines 
permitted ; giiUoped as long as wolf or hope re- 
mained with me ; but I never got a shot. Always 
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the 6nale was the same — the wolves had vanished. 
The dejection that comes of failure accompanied 
me, as my atra citnt, on my homeward ride. I 
was beaten morally, and, as its heaving flanks 
l)etrayed, the horse I rode was physically beaten. 

It has been often noticed how fast a wolf travels 
hy means of a lounging louping trot that is by no 
means suggestive of speed. While one gallops 
after it as hard as a good horse can go, the wolf 
pursuetl, never apparently hurrying, lollops along 
at a pace that equals that of the following steed. 
I have lieartl it said that no horseman ever rode 
a wolf down ; but to this statement I must demur, 
inasmuch as 1 have done this thing. Perhaps my 
wolf was sick. He that as it may, I did when out 
pig-sticking in the Ganges country over against 
Colg(»ng follow a wolf, and that wolf turned 
Rhari>ly when 1 closetl with it, and the horse I 
rode (a nire good one) kicktnl it over with his 
f!>re-fi*et, and made the matter of sjiearing my 
wolf simplicity itself One of my com[)anions of 
that day fianid explanation of this [HTfomiance 
in the fact that I hud ridden another man's horse 
with luv own spurs. 

It was not long, however, liefore I was enahle<l 
to inflict condign punishment ii]nm two of thcMe 
lleoghiir wolves -my next-door neighlxmrs. The 
reimrt was made to me that some of the |mck hiul 
been marketl down in a [tatoh of sugar-cane, and I 
set out to iH'Ht them up. The work was mtttn 
done. I took up my jxisition in a gixxi strategical 
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point about the centre of the frontage of the 
sugar-cane field. The beaters almost immediately 
after their start towards this point drove one wolf 
out close to me. That I sent back into the caiie 
with a charge of shot in it. Then after a short 
interval another emerged, and that also I sent 
back bearing a charge of shot ; and, finally, the 
beaters came forth dragging out two dead wolves. 
A third wolf broke at one end of the cover and got 
away, in spite of several Santhal arrows sent to 
stop it. But the slaying of the two sei'ved as 
a sufficient hint to the remainder of the pack, 
and never more, during my time, did any of them 
infest that neighbourhood. Those two wolves 
made up, with the tigers, panthers, and hyena 
above mentioned, the sum-total of wild animals 
that fell to my gun within a half-mile radius of 
mv home. 

There was one especial charm about the shoot- 
ing of my Deoghur time, in that it mostly occuired 
as a surprise. If I missed the joys of anticipation, 
1 had not to experience the worry of preparation 
made long l)eforehand. Ordinarily, the news of a 
kill by tiger or panther, or of the marking down 
of some l>ear, or what not, came post-haste — if 
necessiiry by relays of village watchmen, whose 
chief I was — and found me in camp or station 
prepared to take immediate action : then, if the 
distance recpiired it, I nnle off to the sjx)t where 
my services were demanded as fast as my horse 
could travel. The worst feature of this impromptu 
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8iK>rt was that I had to depend entirely upon the 
resources of the {>lnce where my game was for 
beaters, and for every other form of assistance. 
But if there were any people within reach, they 
were glad enough to turn out and beat for me ; 
even the superior Hindoos — Brahmins, Khetris, and 
KaJiKMits — who elsewhere in India would deem it 
derogatory to their caste and honour to do this 
c<K»lie'8 work, turnetl out for this service willingly 
enough in Deoghur. 

Beaters, however, were not always immediately 
available at that [tarticular moment when they 
«'ere wanted. Ojierations against the object of 
the chaste hud to be commencetl prom|)tly or not 
at all. and tluH precluded the hunting up of beaters 
fi-oin nfiir. In some jungles, too, and under some 
conditiiDiH, ii l)t>at by shouting, drum-thumping, 
horn-blowing men was alinost certain to Ih* iii- 
i-H'cctivr, And no it cume alK>ut. for one reason 
or another, that on several occasions I shot tigers 
froni /ii'U'/iri>i.s. Tliis somewhat (jUfstitniable fomi 
of shikar was always more pnicticable (for nie), 
and often more effective than any other. 1 could 
piiK-mt' the materials for this structun* when I 
Coiild not get lieaters ; I had no elej>hHnts, and 
could not have miM><l in all Santhulia enough for 
thn-shing out sonic of the Deoghnr jiniglfs ; and 
I witM almost always alone, and had then*fore to 
di*[»en<l solely niH)ri my own hand and eye fta- suc- 
cfss whi*n the (piarry presented its«-lf It was, 
nion-ovcr, nect-ssary to that success that the (juarry 
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should expose itself to my fire, and not break cover 
out of my sight and take itself off into space unseen. 

Nor were all the tigers that I shot out of mach- 
cms finally disposed of without some such excite- 
ment as the shikari loves. Tame as was the first 
shot, treacherously fired out of ambush, there was 
sometimes sufficient animation before the last bul- 
let was fired and the tiger laid at rest. I will give 
a typical example. 

One day when I reached my camp at the edge 
of a large jungle, khtihber awaited me of a kill close 
by. I went out to inspect, and found the kill — a 
cow of which little or nothing had been eaten : de- 
cided that the tiger which had killed would return 
at nightfall to eat, if not disturbed meanwhile ; 
and had a maclian constructed in a tree that over- 
looked the small patch of open in which the carcass 
lay. I could not have got that day half the niun- 
l>er of beat ere necessary to drive the tiger out of 
its lair, and had it been driven out I should in all 
probability not have seen it. Just before sunset I 
took up my position in the tree ; the sun went 
down, the short Indian twilight waned, and before 
darkness had encompassed my eyrie, the moon rose, 
full of face, and when it had risen above the earth- 
haze, bright in its fulness. Very considerate was 
the tiger with which I sought an interview ; it did 
not come on the scene during the evil quarter of 
an hoiu' when the cow's carcass was obscured by 
the shade cast by the rising moon from overhang- 
ing greenery ; it did not keep the stage waiting 
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when Cynthia ceased to frown most darkly upon 
the murdere<I beef; it cnnie ailently as a shadow 
stealing along the ground, and like an evil phan- 
tom moved alxiut its prey. The cow was clearly 
(liscernible, the tiger only sketchily so, and hardly 
to l*e seen at alt, save when it stood out, a darker 
object, against the cow's white hide. My only 
cliance lay in choosing the moment when the tiger 
was thus outlined, when the silent victim should 
Iwtmy its murderer by posthumous evidence. I 
could not wait, nor would the tiger, until the moon 
CH.st its full light upon the scene, if indeed the 
moon would have penetrated to it at any time 
through the foliage that overarched and embowered 
it. If 'twei-e to l>e done, 'twere well^nay, 'twas 
indiHi)ehsiili[e- that 'twere clone (juickly. So, when 
I thimglit that I made out, approximately, the 
.shoulder of the tiger, I aimed at that Hpproj>riate 
limb and tired. 

.\ hit— a lutljHtble bit. The thud of the bullet 
might liav*- pn>cee<leil from the defunct cow, but 
ricit tlie sliar]! angry roar that almost syiichroniaed 
with it : and if the tiger had not been bit, it would 
not have charged the f»»ot of my tree lui it did, in 
an rviclt-nt j>an>xyKm of |)ain and [WHsion. My 
|H>siti(>n wiiM a [>eculinr one. I liiul no Itlea that 
the tiger wouhl join me on my mnf/t'tii and tight it 
t.ut on that fintt-riiK»r lodging, for. in spite «»f occa- 
sional narratives about tree-climbing tigers, I diil 
lint tlien. and <1(> not now, believe that tigers are 
ti-ee-cliinbei-s lui hoan and iHinthera are ; but for 
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some moments it was obviously just below me, in 
the only passage of my temporary lodgment, and I 
could not finish it off with a second shot because, 
in the deep shade cast by my tree, I could see 
nothing of it. There it was, and yet a good deal 
unfinished, as I knew from its movements and an 
occasional low growl ; but when it ceased to move 
and gi'owl, there was a necessary and uncomfort- 
able doubt in my mind whether it was not still 
there, patiently waiting to give me a warm recep- 
tion when I climbed down to its level. I did not 
hurry my proceedings, but gave the tiger ample 
time to die, if death was to be the immediate con- 
sequence of my bullet, and more than enough time 
to convince any proper-minded tiger that I was 
not at home to it. I listened long and keenly — not 
a sound came from below (and I think I could have 
heard the tiger wink had it done so), and so I 
descended to the ground, prepared, gun in hand, 
for any emergency, and with my shikari got back 
to camp for the night. 

Next morning I went out with a few beaters to 
follow the thing — ic, the tiger — out to its end, 
])itter or otherwise. There under my machun 
were ])lood-stained tracks, showing where the 
tiger had moved to and fro, and how hard it 
had been hit. In one spot close to my tree was 
a small jxx)l of blood : then, away through the 
jungle, more blood-stains for a hundred yards, 
and at that point a larger pool of blood, that, 
to my mind, betokened a dying creiiture whose 
life had here oozed out, leaving just so much 
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Btrength as would jiermit it to crawl into some 
ailjacent thicket, and make an end of all in that 
dim solitude. 

But I was all wrong : instead of leaving that 
jKMiI with faltering steps, and decently dying close 
at hand, tlie wounded tiger seemed to have taken 
a new lease of life there — ^just as if phlebotomy 
in an exaggerate*! fonii had been the B|)ecial 
tn-atment needed for its cure. From that [toint 
the tiger ceased to leave its trail of blood, but, 
indiscreetly, substituted a trail of clawe<I and 
bitten «ft]>ling8. It had evidently started, after 
its cojiious blood-letting, in the worst of temjxfrs, 
and the evidena^ of its rage and {tower struck 
uu- »N something extraordinary*, even though I 
knew what imnienHe strength the tiger [lossesses. 
(t<HKl-si7A.>4l MiplingH were smashed by this Ix-nst 
ill itH c<iurse — not at long inter\'al8, hut tvt fre- 
«|ni-ntly that one fulh)we«! it by these on » breast- 
high scent. Ap[>an>ntly it had vent^tl its rage 
n]Mni I'very ubject it encounten*d where clawing 
itiid biting c<mh] l>e practi»e<l: in every trei- and 
Kipling it had, I HUp[K)S(>, imagined yet another 
iiiiin such as that one of the mavftait ; ami, its 
instinct o1>sciintl by frenzy, it had not sought 
s;d"fty by a traceless Hight into cover, when* I 
should pi-oltably have never seen it, but liml 
ostfritatiously left in its |>atb a challenge to me 
to tnirk it <lown. 

The junglf thn>ugh which the tiger took its 
way was by no meuns heavy, and the undergrowth 
wiiH light and jiutchy. For uliout a mile I fol- 
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lowed in its track, always with eyes wide open, 
to detect it crouching in some brake ahead or on 
either hand ; and then I saw it lying within ten 
yards of me, in the shade of a bush that in a great 
measure concealed it. I saw it, and it saw me ; 
and as I levelled my smooth-bore at it, it rose 
and roared and tried to charge. But mine was 
not to be the fate of those torn and broken sap- 
lings ; one bullet, full in the tiger's chest as it 
came head up towards me, dropped it, and the 
cow and the dryads were avenged. Mostly, my 
machaii'shot tigers w^ere killed there and then, 
and died within a few yards of my bower — some- 
times within sight of it. Those afforded little 
sport in the shooting, and none after the one 
or two shots required had brought the forest king 
to earth, unless it can be deemed of the nature 
of sport to descend from a tree in some uncertainty 
as to whether an exceedingly angry and suffi- 
ciently lively tiger is or is not at the foot of it. 
In some instances the tiger went away mortally 
wounded, and was found dead the next day, if 
it could be tracked ; or later on, when, perhaps, 
the vultures led to its discovery. On other oc- 
casions I followed and found the tiger still alive, 
and animated by a greater or less degree of pug- 
nacity, which was usually in excess of its physical 
power, but with results no more exciting than 
those I have just described. Never did one of 
those tigei's or any other place me at the disad- 
vantage of being charged l)efore I had seen my 
enemy. It was reserved for a bear and my first 
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panther to do that : no tiger ever made good 
its charge upon me or any one of my beaters. 

But I always had the feeling that in shooting 
tigers from a machan I was an unworthy foe — a 
mere assassin — and, at the best, that the perfor< 
mance, however largely bene6ceut, was distinctly 
inglorious. The peasants whose cows or wives or 
sons were killed by tigers were other - minded. 
They were not disposed to criticise methods so 
long as the tiger was destroyed. They even 
approval of murder by strychnine, anti would 
have cunonise<I the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
herself had she practisul some part of her toxi- 
c*»I<»giail art ujKjn those beasts. They saw no 
mrrit, no go<Ml [xiint whatever, in a tiger, which 
I. rightly or wrongly, reganleil as the veritable 
king (if )*ea.sts, and far mon^ worthy of this style 
mid titir than tin* over-vauntetl lion. Those l»e- 
riiglite<l |H'aKiuitH were eaten up by prejudice as 
wfll as by tip-iu 1 supjhise It wjw much the 
Kunif with the rt.>hiti%'es of those miiidenH who were 
nijuisitioiit-tl for the lardem of dragons. Those 
biiiKst-tl jH-oph- would have thought St George 
(piite in tin- right had he employed dynamite, 
iind d<'s(n)ye<l thereby the whole dragon raot*. 

It was otln-rwlKe, however, with the tigers that 
I slmt fnim tlif gi'ound, vvvn though here I took 
Mich advantage an I could of the enemy. There 
\\»K the inevitable atlvantage that came to nie as 
the <ine forewarneil. 1 knew the tiger was ctmiing 
(or might come), an<l that it might l>e exiiectetl to 
emerge fn>in the jungle at or about a certain spot. 
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The tiger did not know that I was awaiting it, and 
would have all its attention directed to the shout- 
ing, drumming, and braying that was driving it 
forth. Then I usually had in front of me a low 
screen of boughs that hid me to some extent, and 
acted as a piece of furniture against which I could 
place my spare gun and rifle ready to my hand, 
should more than two shots be necessary ; and, 
having the pick of the ground, I could take up 
a position that would, in all probability, give me 
a further and important advantage, in that it 
would expose the tiger to a flank attack, to a 
deadly shot in or behind the shoulder, which could 
be repeated before the tiger turned upon his ag- 
gressor, if it did turn. 

I thought quite enough of myself when, thus, 
I had shot two or three singly : it was the 
proudest moment of my life, as post-prandial ora- 
tory hath it, when I ])agged a brace right and 
left. They came out of the jungle close together 
— a tiger and his consort ; and I had hardly 
realised the fact that this king of beasts had 
walked into the open, when the queen was there, 
two or three yards behind her sovereign lord. 
Slowly they came forth, with backward glance, 
that told of some bewilderment, and, on the 
female's part, it may be conceived, some curiosity. 
No fear quickened the pulse or stride of the 
twain ; no suspicion of my presence crossed their 
minds. Calmly those splendid beauties of the 
forest sauntered on, giving me full broadside 
shots at a distance of some twenty-five yards. 
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Crack I crack I right and left the bullets from 
my smooth-bore went home, and the two tigers 
dropped — the female never to rise again. The 
tiger, terribly hard hit, rose and made a feeble 
demonstration in my direction, but another shot 
settled it ; and there were the couple bagged, and 
the curtain dropped upon this splendid drama of 
the forest. It was to be my lot, later on, to 
kill three, and on one occasion four, at one time ; 
but those subsequent performances found me more 
hfase than I was now, and were the results of 
much more elaborate pre|mration than the im- 
pnmiptu sjjort I have just descriljed. Those trip- 
lets and (juartet were, moreover, shot from ele- 
phants, and, with one exception, by two or three 
iif iiM. These two, like most of the animals that 
uiiHle up my Deoghur l>ag, were the sixtil of my 
giui alone. 
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THINK I have said enough of 
ttiose Deoghur tigpra gener- 
ally ; but there reinains one 
whose iufamovis career and execu- 
tion call ioi' tie-scriptjoij — tliu Jam- 
tarra man-eater. It Mas said of this beast that 
it had killed a hundred men and women ; and 
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although there was doubtless exaggeration as to 
the number of its hiunan victims, there can be no 
question that its notoriety stood upon a solid 
foundation. Over and over again reports were 
brought to me of some one killed and carried 
off from the particular locality (close to a large 
village), believed to be the preserve of this one 
tiger; and very often the man so killed was at- 
tacked upon the highroad, where it immediately 
abutted upon the jungle. One report of the kind, 
and alx)ut the last, was to the effect that a sepoy, 
making a night-march with his company, had been 
canned off fn)m the highway at that point by a 
tiger which, under the shadow of night, had got 
clear away from more than a hundnxl guns. The 
officers of the regiment, when they arrived at my 
station two days after this, confinned the report, 
and 8{K>ke with very natural regret of their in- 
ability, in the darkness, to follow the tiger, either 
to rfscuf or avenge the sej>oy. 

Unfortunately, Jamtarra was t<K> far from my 
head<juarters to admit of my acting ujion the 
n*i>orts of that tigers doings. Even if the l)east 
had. contnirv to its stereotvinnl habit, kilhnl a 

ml • 1 

COW or bullock or buffal(», the carcass when^if 
would have Ihhmi left on the gnmnd, I could not 
hav«» reacheil the scene until aft^T the tiger had 
n*liiu|uiKhe<l what remaine<l of the carcass, lint 
its victims were human l^eings, whose i*eniain8 
wen* promptly I'emoveil by relatives. Only onct* 
did 1 {)ei*sua(le the family of a man killeil within 
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easy reach of me to leave the corpse on the ground 
for one night. Speaking generally of these be- 
reaved people, a cynic might say that this tender 
regard for the remnants of their relations was a 
new development by no means foreshadowed by 
their previous behaviour. 

On two occasions when I was in the Jamtarra 
neighbourhood, I tried to get the tiger beaten 
out of the jungle it frequented; but these were 
chance efforts almost necessarily foredoomed to 
failure. There had been no kill ; there was noth- 
ing to tell what part of that wide expanse of jungle 
the tiger was in, or if it was in any part. But 
Nemesis, if somewhat lagging, was represented in 
my person, and the hour was not far off when I 
should kill that tiger red-handed (or red-pawed) 
upon the corpse of its last human victim, and kiU 
it, too, with little or no trouble in the way of 
beating or riding or otherwise. 

I was on torn- in my district with Yule and 
Robinson when our march brought us to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the tigers slaughter-house. 
Our tents were pitched close by that deadly spot, 
a peaceful Arcadia now, whose turf for many da3r8 
had been mistained by blocKlshed. After nightfall 
a beautiful cahn suiTOunded us, broken only by 
the occasional clanking of the chains that fettered 
Yule's elephants, or, while the camp was yet 
awake, by animated discussion among our followers 
on the enthralling suljjects of rice and pice. And 
we in the mess-tent argued over our ])ipes about 
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the merits of Mary Queen of Scots, or the Rent 
Act, or the perpetual settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis^ or anythinij else that we could agree to 
differ about. And then, about midnight, silence 
and sleep descended upon us all. 

** Bagh ! hagh ! " That was the cry that brought 
us back from dreamland, or the empty void of 
slumber, to the waking world, and we three 
Britons tumbled out of our beds and tents forth- 
with to learn who in the gi*ey dawn shouted of 
tigers, and why. There stood the shouter among 
our tent-ropes, green with ten*or. Doubtless he 
would have l)een respectably ])allid if the native 
Indian complexion j)ermitted of that form of de- 
coloration ; but, doing the liest he could according 
to his lights, he, afler the manner of his kind, had 
tunieil grc*en. 

He had some reason for this and his excitinl cry 
of '' lingh /" He had just come out of the very 
jaws of death ; his head was deeply score<l by a 
tigt*r s claws, and the blocxl still <M)Zi*<l slowly from 
the wouikIh. Hf had Ixvn in tlu» clutches of the 
terrible man-eater, and had kuccihiUhI somehow in 
coining out of that deadly embmce a living and 
ijuivering IlindcM). IV^ing sootheil and KUpi)orte<l 
bv bmndy, administered under the guis4» of metli- 
cine, he told us his storv while his wounds wert* 
lieing cauteriseil. HrieHy, his tale was that he 
had made an early start from the village, had 
ivached a s{H>t (»n the nmd clost* to our camp, had 
there been brought to the gnmnd by a tiger, and 
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had crawled from under the beast, and got away, 
leaving his quilted coverlet with his assailant. 
The wadded rezai^ which is the native's greatcoat 
and bedding in one, had saved him : he had 
wrapped this round him and over his head, as is 
the way of his people when they walk abroad in 
the chill air of early morn, and it had not only 
weakened the force of the tiger's blow upon his 
head, but had served as a shield from beneath 
which he had crept away. 

And still was he being tended with caustic and 
bandage when his tale was done, and a pause 
occurred. Then, after an interval, it occurred to 
this Hindoo Caleb Baldei'stone to bethink him of 
his master. *' Where was his master ? " he asked. 
His master, he explained, had been walking just 
behind liim when the tiger interrupted their march. 
He had taken no thought of his employer when he 
had rushed into our camp, his whole intelligence 
being absorbed in the one vital measure of taking 
to his heels. Wliere was his master ? 

It did not take us long to procm'e evidence 
that his master would not rejoin his servant on 
this side of the river of death. There on the 
road hard by we found very certain indications 
that this unfortunate had been carried off into 
the jungle by a tiger. There were the imprints 
of the tigers feet, the marks of a brief struggle, 
and the trail from the road into the forest that 
marked where and how the master's corpse had 
been carried oft'. 
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Yule, Robinson, and I lost no time in starting 
on our quest for the man-eater. The elephants 
were got out forthwith, and off we went in as 
widely extended a line as our resources ran to. 
We had not far to go. In about a quarter of 
an hour I came upon it. Tliere it was, within 
thirty yards of me, stretched in an almost oi>en 
jMitch of scrub, with one paw resting upon the 
body of the man cruelly slain within the hour, 
calm and wholly undismayed by my appearance. 
Never did I interview a tiger so little disconcerted 
lis was this by my abrupt intrusion. As its cruel 
eyes met mine they seemed to express no senti- 
ment so strongly as languid curiosity. " Que (liable 
aUnil-il fnire daiiM cette tfulhre '" it might have 
said, to render that look into nppn>priate and 
much - hackneyed wonls. Hardened by its long 
and un]>unishe«l career of crime against humanity, 
it liad, 1 HU]i|K>K<>, come to reganl man merelv as 
something to \te. eaten by hungry tigers, and I 
interprete<l tliat look of its yellow eyes as signi- 
fying '■ Y«>u are not wanted ni>w. Hen* is my 
dinner, (lo ! " 

It nevi-r lunvtHl fnmi that monient when our 
eves met until I put a bullet into the luick of 
its neck as it lay facing me : then it n>s»- and 
cliargf<l, rereiviiig a wooiid bullet full in the 
chest from my lert luinfl and dritpjHi], giiiwling 
as it fell, into a clump of graw wmie half-don-n 
vanls from me, where, only half coiiceale<l, it lay 
still growling. 
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And then a difference of opinion arose between 
the mahout who drove my elephant and myself. 
I was riding on a pad (not in a howdah), and 
had no weapon with me save a smooth - bore, 
empty now as to both its barrels. The mahout 
proposed to drive into the clump of grass forth- 
with. Stimulated by ganja, he was deaf to my 
suggestion that he should pause while I loaded, 
at any rate, one barrel. The ganja would not 
hear reason, although our tiger was delivered into 
our hands, and might have been left to yield up 
what life remained to it after its own way and 
undisturbed. " Don't be afraid, sahib," said the 
bedrugged mahout ; and so saying drove on, and 
made his elephant finish off the dying tiger with 
a kick. So perished that notorious man-eater — 
an old tiger, as it proved, with worn and blunted 
teeth and mangy hide ; but still capable, had it 
been spared, of killing men. I can imagine that 
a sigh of relief rose up as a psean of rejoicing 
wlien the news of the creatures death went 
fortli, and that many a wayfarer passed thence- 
forth with lighter heart along the road it had 
frecpieuted. 

There was danger then (and jxjrhaps is now) for 
the fcx)t-traveller in many parts of the Deoghur 
district. I substantially reduced that risk during 
my four and a half years there ; but fifteen years 
after I left the district, 1 was told that tigers, 
pautheiTS, and bears had increased in numbers to 
something like their old projiortions. My sue- 
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ccRBor ill office had done notliiiifi to keep them 
down. 

Anioiifi; thtwe who encountered the nmximum 
daii^T from ttp-rs wa8 the Government Geolttjjical 
mn-vcyiir, who, armed with no wea])on more lethal 
tliiin tlie Imnimer of h'm cruft, had, in pursuit of 
fnnuiitionH and strata, to make his way right into 
the fastnesses of the forest kings. I'oiir Jo Metl- 
licdtt, who fnr two years surveyetl the Deoghur 
district for the Geological Department (and wlio 
was one nf the hrightest and liest-informeil men I 
have met), had as narrow nn escape from collision 
witli a tig«'r as can lie well imaginetl. He went 
]in>s[>ecting up a nullah, fringed and overhmig 
on eitlicr hand hy forest-trees and undergrowth, 
ami fur it few minutes turned from the lied of the 
main witter-criurw (now a lied of sand) into a 
wnidl sulisidiarv ohaniiel. When, having returnetl 
from that hrarich, he retnice<I Ins ste{M down the 
main nullah, he siiw that a tiger had just pre- 
n-d.-il him. There could !«■ no niistiike alxait it. 
for this tigers f.H>tprints often ..verlaid his of half 
an hour or less ago. He had, hy a hickv chance, 
jiist niiss«-<i a meeting with that tiger fac«> to face, 
oi'. worse than this hy far, the encounter that 
niiglit hav»* followed luul he just pn*C<*ded the 
tiger down the nullah and afforded the animal a 
ohance of stalking him from the rear, over sjind 
that Would have given forth rio warning sound. 

Among tin- l<easts of the Oeoghur jungles an 
occasional clut'tali was to 1« found. In Oudh and 
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other parts of India this animal is domesticated 
and kept by sporting rajahs for the purpose of 
running down antelope : in the Deoghur country 
they kept themselves by running down the goats 
and sheep of the people. A curious animal is this 
hunting cheetah — a cat {i.e.y a small and much 
attenuated leopard) down to its feet, and at those 
extremities a dog. Twice in the course of my 
Deoghur career was I summoned forth fix>ni my 
cutcherry to shoot cheetahs. In both instances 
they had been imprisoned in a hut into which 
they had made their way after the goats of the 
hut-holder, and as to both I pursued the same 
tactics — that is to say, I rode gun in hand to the 
scene of action, from five to ten miles distant, 
climbed on to the thatched roof that covered the 
cheetah, and made a hole in the thatch in view 
to shooting the spotted thief where it crouched 
bek>w. In botli instances I failed of this purpose 
in consequence of the cheetah's anticipation of my 
pkuis ; for so soon as I had displaced enough of 
the r(X)f to make a hole through which I could 
look into the interior, the cheetah came out by it, 
and springing to the ground went off. On the 
second occasion, when, forewarned by previous ex- 
perience, I conducted my house-breaking with a 
more jealous care as to monopoly of my skylight, 
the cheetah was still too many for me, and, 
Ixnniding out from off a bt*am upon which it lay, 
swept me before it nearly otl* my coign of vantage. 
The first cheetah I killed within a hundred yards 
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ol' the hut ; the secoiul wiis less (iuminarily (lis- 
IH«ed of. I missed it with my right iMirrel (Hred 
liefore I had regiiiiuKl catn{M>sure iiiid e<iuilil>rium), 
jiiid my second shot, although it went huine, did 
nut <!ri>p my (juarry or stay its retreat into a 
small [Mitch of hush and graHs close by. There it 
was s]>eedily fouinl cowering in cover that failed 
t<» ciinceal it, l>ut how was it to lie finishecl oft"? 
I lia<l hnmght no R{)are amnnmition, for two shots 
seemed more than enough for a ci-eature that I 
liad ivckoned u]>on killing inside the hut that had 
l»eeinne its prison, and there was no weai>on at 
liiuid, except the siRiir of a village watchman — a 
s|H-ar lacking the keenness of Ithuriel's, a si>ear 
that, as to jioint and t^^lge, was far less formidable 
tliaii 11 ]il(>ughMliare «ir the weaver's shuttle. Huv,-- 
fvi-r. tliis was the sum-total of our available 
armoury, HU<t I attacketl the cluH-tah therewith. 
The active resistance of the wounded Wast was 
a i/'"iiitite ittylii/ftiUr, but the |>aasive hindrance 
otlerifl hv its slender and tiM> lissome 1>ody con- 
stituted an insujH-nible obstacle to the s)>earing. 
1 piiiueil the cheetah down with this rude hallicrd, 
so thitt an inoli or two of its caivass onlv inter- 
VfUitl U-tween the H[iear-i»oint and the pound, 
and vet was its skin unlmiken bv prick of steel. 
Th<- wn-tcliei] animal IiatI to )>e linislie*] oft' with a 
h.-avy htak.-. 

Hears were plentiful in that hind- black Uwre 
that, when they rose on their hind - legs, sIuinI 
alxiut six feet in height, jKjwerful but cluuwy 
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beasts, that ordinarily employed their strength 
harmlessly enough. Now and again one of these 
would attack a man and maul his face and head 
with its cruel nails. One bear in my district was 
rumoured to be carnivorous ; but, as a rule, these 
bears were strictly vegetarian, and lived upon the 
wild figs (the fruit of the Ficiis tiidictcs) and other 
products of the forest : and if they did not live in 
amity with man, their inclination was, I fancy, to 
preserve peaceable relations with him and other 
animals, by the simple device of having nothing 
to do with them. But perhaps by way of excep- 
tions to a general rule, several of the Deoghurites 
wore on their heads and faces the scars of bear- 
wounds that they would carry to their grave or 
funeral pyre. 

These bears furnished sufficient objects of sport 
where l)etter could not be had ; men on shooting 
expeditions in the Himalaya were glad enough to 
get an occasional bear, even though ibex and mark- 
hor were the chief objects of pui'suit ; and I fancy 
the bear of Santhalia did not merit the title of 
sloth given to those whose feeding-gi'ounds are just 
l)elow the snow-line. There was nothing slothfiil 
alK)ut those Santhalian l:)eai^ when they pounded 
along, or up or down, the rock - strewTi hills of 
Deoghur, but rather the speed and agility of the 
chamois : on the fiat it was easy to dodge and get 
away from them, lumljering of gait and slow of 
turning. I have seen a coolie escajn? fi'om a bear 
that pursued him on the plain, and have had simi- 
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Inr experience myself; but on tliose steep ami Btony 
liillBides the bear wan maMter of the situatiou. 

It was on one of those rock-pites that I shot my 
fii-Ht liear, unless the cretlit of shooting it has to be 
jjivfii to I{«>binBOn, or divided between us. The 
liear was in u cave formed by a solid slab of stone 
wedgv<l into a clefl that intersected the hill for a 
horizontal tlistance of almut 40 feet. This slab, 
Hxed Wtween perpendicular clitfs, formetl a roof to 
the cave, and on tlie side next to the ojMjn country 
wiui 8i>nie 20 to :!4 feet from the ground — the path, 
that is to say, by which the I>ear was supposed to 
tnivet to and fn>n) its lodging, llobinson ami I 
ascendeil the hill and climbed or crawled on to the 
xlah, while Yule stootl in the open at the end of 
th«' iillfv to receive the War when it emerged 
< >ur amiUgi'inentM would have been perfect if the 
architecture of the cave liad lieen what we ex- 
jMTte*! : we should have cajolecl or comiH>lled the 
U-ar to coint* fnmi under the slab, and if Itobinson 
and I had not killed it in the {Hutsage below, Yule 
would liave arcount*fl for it when it reached the 
c>|>eti. Hut, owing to nur defective knowh-dge of 
tilt' rave's structuns it was the unexjiecttil that 
hap|"-ii«l. The Iwar, rudely driven from its IwhI, 
did emerge into the alley, — so far the pn>gnuiime 
was carrietl out ; hut on the instant that I tired 
into it the creatun' tumeil in its course Imck under 
the stab, and liefnn- ! could have crietl Jack l^ilnn- 
soi) to my conu-ade, there was the )M<»r entering 
our Very restricte<l lirst-lloor chaniher by the o|ien- 
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ing we harl come in by. That drop of many feet 
into the allev would have hindered flio^ht had we 
inclined to the Parthian method. There was no 
course open to us but to hold that pass like a pair 
of Leonidases — not that we held anv council of 
war or discussed in anv wav the action to be taken : 
we only fired into the bulky trespasser, and, as it 
chanced, dropfied it dead on the threshold of our 
somewhat crowded apartment. 

In my exj)erience of Ix^ar-shooting chance was a 
{peculiarly prominent element, if only because of the 
difficulty of aiming at a vital point in the fiir- 
covered IxkIv : a good deal of that which loomed 
upon on<' as ]>ear was hair only, and it was not 
always easy to judge where the hair ended and 
liear comm^-nced. I recall one occasion upon which 
it seemerl as tliou^^li I were trvinff to make a maxi- 
mum of misses, or to save my l>ear as a i)eripatetic 
target. 1 put tlie animal up in a nari'ow nullah, 
fired at it, and pursued it in its flight down that 
nullah for alx.ait half a mile, alwavs within easy 
range of it, always firing when my gun was loaded, 
and never, as it appeared, doing any harm to it. 
It was for al^out a dnzeu shots a case of" ineffect- 
ual fires," and then a bullet went home, and the 
l>ear was rolled over like a rabbit. 

liut it was not alwavs 5?iife. when thev ix>Iled 
r)ver rab]>it-wise, to regard them as done for. Of 
the Ix^ai^s of my ac(|uaintance several dropj)ed to a 
hit, and aftected to ]>e dead, <nily to get up when 
the time was ripe for movement, and l>e ott' again. 
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f )ne of ■niy beaters learne<l Bonu'thiiig of this his- 
trionic feature of our bears, as I shall proceed to 
tell. 

Three Ixvirs were Waten out of the jungle to- 
wanls inc— a she-lK'nr with two young ones, nearly 
fully grown. They came out clofie to where I 
Htixxi. and |>re9ente<l fairly easy shots. I dropped 
the mother, and put a bullet into one of the others; 
and when I tired the second shot, the mother was 
up again and all three oiT. I tumetl to where my 
second gun should have lieen ; but the l)earer of 
that wea[xin was off at^er the bears, and the gun 
was off too, its bullets fired into the air, to fall 
be knew not where nor cftre<l. Then came a stem 
chaw and long, a chase math- sterner by the neces- 
sity t'i' Ifxuliiig uiv piece (a nuizzle-loader) as I ran, 
and i1h-ii up g«it tlnJHe thriH* Iwars agin n, and again 
tilt' mother w.N'mi'd U» have receive^l her death- 
bl<iw. this tinu- lying In the dry Ik.-*! of a imllah ; 
and an idiotic lieaterwent oil ahead f>f me to where 
it lay. and put his thumb into the liear's mouth, 
an<l tin- I«ear bit the thumb w» that it adbere<l to 
tlie iiiati's band bv a strip of skin and tendon i>nly, 
gilt n|> and went off again U>yond the iiidlah into a 
w.-itfi-ooiu-w- U'girt with butib anrl tn-e — wi*. ex<"ept 
the t<Ht-ci)ntifling Iteater nf wounded Imnd. in pur- 
suit. 

Tli>-it HIV Iwosbikaris and I Inintatl idiout («r the 
:ininial. and. at^<-r M>nie time, nni* of tlient |M>inte<l 
iiit'.a tbii'k liu>b hikI siiid. "Then' jt is!" I liN.ke<I 
and saw i.nly gre<*nery, and the gloom u( heavy 
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jK>se : the jungle, what there was of it, narrowed 
liuuiel-like towards the side upon which the Ideal's 
were to l)e driven out, and a shallow water-course 
running through the funnel was the almost in- 
evitable route the bears would take. I planted 
myself at a spot that commanded this exit, placed 
a brushwood screen in front of me, leaned my 
spare guns against the screen, and waited. Not 
for very long : as soon as I had settled down in 
my ambuscade the beaters commenced their drive, 
and in five minutes out came the bears within 
twenty feet of me, and again the bears were 
mother and adult offspring. Two of these I 
dropped right and left, the third I wounded as 
it turned ; then the mother bear called for fiirther 
attention, and I finally stopped her with a second 
shot ; then, leaving two dead at the funnel's mouth, 
I went after the third, came up with it where it 
was pounded by the heavy soil of a rice-field, and 
finished it off. And the sun was only just risen 
when this third bear died, and I had had a good 
day's sport before I broke my fast with the chota 
hairi of the land. 

Until I came to know Koodha Buksh (of whom 
more — much more — hereafter), and to enjoy his 
service as a shikari, I always prefeiTed to have 
my spare guns placed ready to hand against a 
screen or tree or rock, rather than in the keeping 
of an attendant. 1 have mentioned one instance 
of many in which th(* attendant failed me. That 
man faiknl me in consequence of his pursuit of the 
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quarry ; others faile<l me for the opjx)8ite i-eascni 
— they ran away, carryin^j my spare gun out of 
action. But I nmst do justice to one of my gun- 
l)earers of that time, whose promptitude and 
steadiness prolmbly saveil me from a mauling. 
I was l)ear-sh(X)ting on that occasion, and, stand- 
ing in a gully that intersecte<l two largish rock- 
piles, had just killed one liear, emptying lx>th 
Imrrels in the killing, when a second, u|X)n which 
I had not counted, came rattling down-hill straight 
for where I stood. Time did not permit of my 
glutting a loadtnl gim from my shikari, who was 
alK»ut as far from mt* as was the l)ear. The hilly 
and rocky nature of my envii-onment made flight 
impractiaihle. The situation was critical enough, 
hut my shikari was CHpial to it ; for, not being 
ahlf to hand the h>ade<l gmi to me, he fire<l it 
hims<«lf, with such effc^ct that the l)ear, which had 
thn*atfne<l me a moment lK»fon», came tumbling 
down the hillside and rolled over almost at mv 
f«*et in the throes of dfath. 

Thricf (luring tho«<» Di^ighur days did I pursue 
a herd of wild f*lfphants that occasionally, when 
the pad<ly was uncut, visite<l the district. There 
wen* twelve or fourteen of them, and thev infliete*! 
a considend)le amount of damage ufMni the stand- 
ing rice. &c., although, as far as my juris<liction 
was concerned, thev strictlv ccinfuM**! their deiin»- 
dations to the night - gnizing in, and tn-ading- 
down of, crops. »S<iiiu*times, however, I heanl of 
tlM-se mantudei's <I assinnetl that thev were one 
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with my herd) as being in the district — Doonika 
— that adjoined mine ; and heard, moreover, of 
their attacking villages, killing people, unroofing 
huts and granaries to pillage the contents, and 
looting also from the carts the garnered grain 
which was the rent and sustenance of the un- 
fortunate ryots. But the herd that crossed the 
border into Deoghur (whether that of Doomka or 
another) confined their operations within narrower 
limits. 

I had never been able to sympathise heartily 
with the joys of elephant - shooting, until now 
that i^lephants had come to plunder and hai'ass 
the people who, in a sense, were under my pro- 
tection. I had hitherto regarded this form of 
shikar as peculiar to Africa and Ceylon, and 
the Indian elephant as a precious thing of higher 
destinv, that should be taken alive in the toils of 
the hunters (the kJiechla-men of Dacca or others), 
and domesticated to man's use. But what was 
I to do ? I had no Iclicdda, or anything con- 
nect(»d therewith ; no racing elephants that could 
run down these invaders of a })eaceful land ; no 
mahout, cpiick of limb and wit, who could in 
the twinkling of an eye shackle the legs of the 
fugitive when, biding run down and hustled by 
its tame congeners, this was requirecl to make 
its caj)ture good; no W(»ll - trained l)ehemoth8 of 
miglity striMigth, that could pound a captive ele- 
phant into good In^haviour. I had none of these 
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things, and thei'efoi-e had to go after tliis liei-d 
with no better resources than those wliicli natin-e 
and a gunsmith had supplied to me. 

And on tlie three occasions that I went after 
them they led me a very thorough if not a 
pivtty dance. I pursued them always on foot, 
always hoping that I should surprise them and 
kill a tusker or two in the leisurely wav most 
pleasunible to all concerned, except jH»rhaps the 
tuskei's; and never did they allow me to dn>p 
in quietly upon their jungle encampment. Al- 
ways I came U|)on their spoor ; and for the 
gi-eater |>art of each hunt I puraued them over 
hill and dale for many weary mik*s, kiH*ping 
evfr close in tlieir rear, and, with one exception, 
nevfr coming in sight of them. Once I out- 
mano'uvnnl them hv tactics of a hriUiant hut 
exhausting order, and, hy making a detour 
among the small lulls, came U{M»n tluMr Hank and 
within tiftv vanls of thrm. There thev Wfn\ 
of all si/^*s, a dozfu at least, on the farther 
Huh* of a ravin** ; hut even then not for me was 
tlif tuskt*r that IkissimI the henl. No shot tluit 
could Im» reganled as of a fsital character (to the 
<*lt«pliant) was pnicticahle fi*om where I sto<Hl ; 
not <»ne of th«» henl offenNl a Immdsidf target ; 
and tiring at their In^ads sei'mtnl an utterly 
ust*lt*ss exiM»nditun» iif anununition : thert» they 
wiMV, however, the iii"st wild elephants that I 
had seen, an<l 1 was ImkukI t«» Cflehnite the new 
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v.vi'oixv somehow. I chanced a shot just 
\^i.cKi the tuskers shoulder that did not drop 
K.!i how, indeed, should it? That did not 
. iui vH- stay him, but only urged him and his 
'uinilv to further and faster flight. I chanced 
a sivond shot, aimed at a point something 
tiuthi»r back than was the first; and the tusker 
^uuit away with his heixi and three ounces of 
U*ail somewhere in his anatomy. That was the 
sum - total of my elephant - shooting, and I have 
lu^ver once regretted that neither that tusker 
nor any of its kind had to be added to my list 
i>f big game killed. Yule, I believe, on another 
iH'casion came upon this herd, and wounded one ; 
but not even he — the champion tiger - shooter 
and pig-sticker- ever killed one. 

IJefore leavin«^ Deoi^hur and its wild creatures 
I may mention a curious superatition of the 
Deoghurites tliat, iis far as I know, was strictly 
localised to that people or the people of Santhalia. 
They believi^d that an extraordinary animal with 
the voice of the fox and the liorns of a goat went 
before the tigt*r as its acmd'COurier. They stjded 
this mythical cn*ature \\\ii fchsinri ; and when the 
fox at certain seasons uttered the cry {)eculiar to 
that time, the Deoghurites said, *' There are the 
fi'ksian and its lord the tiger." No one of them 
})rofi*ssed to have ever seen this mysterious night 
prowler, and yet they all seemed to know every- 
thing aljout the physical characteristics of the 
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Ix-aftt from its horns downwunl. There nre many 
sujKTstitions that rest <»ii no more solid foumlation. 

What number of aninmls I kilhtl during my fimr 
and a half years at Deoghur I cannot say. 1 kept 
no (Uary or any rectntl of my R[X)rt. At tirHt I 
s»v*-d tht- skins as tnijihies, and ha<l a fairly hirj^e 
bun^tdow ciiriK'teii with them from end to end ; 
hut they Nmett olijectionahly in the niins, and 
trij>])ed me u]> in the hot weather, and I ^^ot rid 
of tliem. Tlien I kejit tikull-s nuii^nl u[M>n nhelves 
until I made my house u (.;ol^)tha, and was driven 
til cast those osseous ivhcs forth; and when I left 
Ili-ojjhtn- for Oudh I t<Kik with me no memento 
wliatever of thorn- four and a half yearn' shikar, 
and but a ha/.y idea of the number <if heads of bijj^ 
^ime tliat had fallen to niv gun. 

Whatever the numtier was, it wjus of fair |)n>- 
jKirtinii, and ohtainctl with only triHing casualtit>N, 
causfil tiv jHuithers. One l»eater was killetl by ft 
[Kuithcr while I was l»'ating through some light 
nivt-r. but he die»l very much as the conse«|iience 
iif hi> own neglect. He stumbh-d U|)on the 
Iiiinlhrr in the scnib, and tlie U-iist hit liiin one 
l>l<iw ill tlie luick and t!<-d. I saw nothing of ttiis 
■ T '.f th»- i«inther at any time; hut when 1 heanl 
I'f this accident, the woundt-il man. thinking little 
of his hurl, had gone off to liis home. lie di<>d 
iwii diivs later of lockjaw ; whereas, had his wound 
Ih-i-ii cauteriM-i] and dn-NMtl at my eamp without 
]<>ss of timi'. he would in all proludtility lutvo 
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survived, as did several other beaters no more 
seriously wounded. Tigers were in my experience 
far less dangerous than panthers : even when 
wounded they fled fi-oin the line of beaters, and 
from fii-st to last no beater of mine ever suffered 
hui-t by these forest kings. 





C'HAPTKK VIII. 



THE ELEPttANT IN TICER-Hl'.NTINT.. 



VL'LK IN TUB TERAI— IIANOEIUI rxoV TKISR-NHOOTIXO ON KLEPBAitTi 

— ISlKBTAISTY or ELKPHAXTH— ELEPHAXT* /rxiLV'.— EI-EPHAKTS 

RCrt'BIKU — THEIR tXlWABPUV 

— noLTixo rxiiEH riRS — mad 

ELSPHANTB— PHBPARATIuNH FOB 
THE TEXAl — THE CAMP LOtlT— 
aiR HENRY TtlHlM. Vx. 



HAT old Ciilcuttii nm- 

bitioit of iniiic to ^•t 

farther iififUl- t« [wn- 

etmtf into tlif inys- 

teriiius Mofiiwil — m-eh 

iule<|mitt.-)y ri'iiliMtl in 

I iiG'2, wlifii I wfiH tniiiH* 

liittil to Diidli. At the 

|in'fH'iit tiiiit' tht' cliNtiiiicf 

'<f I.iickiHiw fnun Cittciitta im. 

coiii{tanitivt-ty K|M-»kiti^. u mere 

;iiH''s-thii»w. and may U- tnivfllwl hy mil with- 

t a lm*ak in alxiut a day itiitl » half In 186*J 

wax a joiiriH-y <>f many dayti, mad** lalMirioiislv 

thi' lutrlHiric contrivance known an the jutlki 
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f/hajn, except as to some 250 miles (Calcutta to 
Ranigunj, and Allahabad to Cawnpore) which 
could be done by rail. Day after day one plodded 
along from Ranigunj to Allahabad by way of the 
Grand Trunk Eoad, until one got heartily sick of 
that splendid engineering work, and could see no 
good in it whatever. To-day Quetta, or even 
Kandahar, is, by time, nearer to Deoghur than 
then Lucknow was. But time and the jKilki 
ffhari run through the longest course at last, 
and in the early morn of an April day I reached 
Oudli's capital. 

Yule was then tiger - shooting in the Nepal 
Terai — his last performance in the character of 
tiger-slayer — and I was not without hope that 
he would sunmion me to his camp, to talk " shop " 
with him in the moments that could be spared 
from sliikar. There was some little excuse for 
this hope, in that I was called ujx)n to organise a 
revenue depart nu*nt newly created by him, as to 
which his pei'sonal counsel would have been in- 
valuable. But, unfortunately, he did not see eye 
to eye with me in this matter. No request came 
to me to join his forest camp, and while I con- 
structt*d a departmental system out of Abkari 
(excise) and stamps at headquarters, my chief 
hunted througli the swamps and jimgles that lie 
at the foot of the Himalaya. 

Very fortunate Wi»re the privileged few who 
were with Yule on that occasion. Herky Ross, 
the champion riHe-shot of India, and brother of 
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till* tirHt Kii^lisit chiiinpioii. Bob Aitkfii, tlie hem 
of the Uiiiley-Ki"ir<I "*" t''^ Luckiiow Ui-Kidciicy, 
< 'oloiiel Towers, ami iinotlier gh»Ix'- trotter, were of 
the party. The tip'm shot immberttl forty — a 
reconl tliat has never I»eeri touches!, I faiicv, liefore 
or since, nfit even wlien tip'rs have Ix-en netted 
iuid iniprisoiKil and put down for the sliiHiters. 

Yuh-H fortunate j,'uest8 had a fair amount of 
expitenient with their n]»ort. One fij^liting ti^i"e«« 
;;ot u|)on the pad of a iR'atiiijj elephant iwcupied 
l>v a cIiupni-SHie, and was cut alxmt hy his tulwar 
until it (h-op{>ed to the ^ounil, and was there 
killtil hy ^'un and rifle shntn of the iMirty. On 
another occasion a tigress, inun' vicious, or of 
nmn* effective vice than tlie other, jp»t U[)on a 
{uid riddt-n hy a ehowkidar, and tu-mu^ that 
uiMt>rtniiatr In-tween its teeth, flun^ him to and 
ti.i as a teriicr Worries a nit, until life was 
;^<>iif it murder proniptiv avenptl hy half-ii- 
d-wn hulh-ts. 

T)it-n it hap)H-ne4l tliat Koss, somehow or itther, 
^'•■t tin'iiwti from the elephant he iiKle into a heavv 
.-wanip. and also in the imnie^liate vicinity of a 
ti-er. and ]ja<l to U- extricate*! fmni that douhly 
iii(iiuv<-nient situation ; and 0*'">rthlv) it came 
idHiut that in a scrinnna;;e with a ti;:er in the 
f..i.-^t. the .-h-phant riildeii l.y Yuh- U.hetl ainori^.' 
th>' liiv* - l>ninrhe«l tre<ti. with the natund c<'n- 
s.-.iu.-nc«'s tliiit ihf howdah was wn-ek«*«l. and its 
e-'titcnts, ihchidiii^ the rider. thtiAMi to the ^rround 
and scatti-retl. Vnle U-in;; so much hruiseil anil 
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experience somehow. I chanced a shot just 
behind the tusker's shoulder that did not drop 
him — how, indeed, should it ? That did not 
turn or stay him, but only urged him and his 
family to fm*ther and faster flight. I chanced 
a second shot, aimed at a point something 
farther back than was the first ; and the tusker 
went away with his herd and three ounces of 
lead somewhere in his anatomy. That was the 
sum - total of my elephant - shooting, and I have 
never once regretted that neither that tusker 
nor anv of its kind had to be added to mv list 
of big game killed. Yule, I believe, on another 
occasion came upon this herd, and wounded one ; 
but not even he — the champion tiger - shooter 
and pig-sticker — ever killed one. 

Before leaving Deoglnu' and its wild creatures 
I may mention a curious superstition of the 
Deoghurites that, as far as I know, was strictly 
localised to that people or the people of Santhalia. 
Tiiey believed that an extraordinary animal with 
tht* voice of the fox and the horns of a goat went 
before the tiger as its aca/it-courier. They styled 
this mythical cn»ature ihi^ feksiari ; and when the 
fox at certain seasons uttered the cry ]>eculiar to 
that time, the Deoghurites said, " There ai'e the 
fvksiari and its lord the tiger." No one of them 
professed to havt? ever seen this mysterious night 
prowler, and y(jt they all seemed to know eveiy- 
tliing about the physical characteristics of the 
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Ijenst from its horns downwanl. There are ninny 
KUiHTHtitions tlint rest on no nioru soliil fuundtition. 

What number ofiiiiimals I killeil during my t'nur 
mill ft half years at Deoghur I cannot say. I kept 
iKi (Uary or any recoitl of my sijort. At Hi-st I 
savitl the skins as tn>|>liie8, ami had a fairly hir^ 
biin^tdow ciiri>ete<l with them from end to en<l ; 
hut they smelt o)>jectioiiah1y in the raiim, and 
tri])i»ed me uj> in the Imt weather, and I jfot rid 
iif them. Then I kept Rkulls nin^*tl uixm «helves 
until I made my huuHt> u Ciolp>tha, and was driven 
til cast th(»se »»winis it'hcs forth ; and when I K*ft 
Ih-o^dinr fur Oudh I t>Mtk with me no memento 
whatever of tliose four and a half years' shikar, 
and hut a hazy Idea of the numl>er nf heads of hig 
^(Mie that had fallen to mv gun. 

Wliatevt-r the uuniWr was, it was uf fair |n-<>- 
]Hirtii>n, and obtained with unlv tritling casualties, 
cjiusfii liy iianthers. One Ix-ater was killed by a 
[KUilber whih- I was U-ating thnmgh some lijjht 
(■■>vfr. but he died very nnicli as the conHe<|uence 
i.t" his own ne^jlect. He stunibh-*! upui the 
|i!Uitln'r in the scnib. iind the Id-ast hit him nrie 
bl'iw in tlie Itack ami tieil. [ wiw nothing of this 
IT iif thf jKinther at any time; but wln'n I heanl 
iif this aecident. the wi>unde«I man, thinking little 
I'f bis hurt, bad gi>lie nif to bis home. He tlied 
I \v<i days later of liH-kjaw ; wben-as, bad bis wound 
1b-.-ii cauteristil and dres-st-^l at my ramp without 
toss of time, be Would ill alt prol>ability tuive 
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survived, as did several other beaters no more 
seriously wounded. Tigers were in my experience 
far less dangerous than panthers : even \vheu 
wounded they fled from the line of beaters, and 
from first to last no beater of mine ever suffered 
hurt by these forest kings. 





CHAPTKU VIII. 



THE ELEPHANT IX TIGER -UVSTl.Nfi. 



VCLI: IN THE TEDAt— RAN'OEIU PROM TIOEB-NKOOTINU ON' ELKPHAXTB 

— ISCERTAIXTT or ELEPHAXTK— KI.ErHANTB *'C.W.V(;— EtEPHA!(T« 

KEFritKU — THEIB (XIWABDICX 

— noLTixu rsiiEH rut — mad 

ELEPKA\T8— rHEFAIIATluMI POK 

THE TERAl— THE CAXr UUfT — 

^^^ aiK HEKHV TOHWi, V.f. 

^^t^ '" 1 HAT oia Calcuttii am- 

bitioii of tiiliie to f^vt 
fiirtlier iitu'hl- to n«'ii- 
etrat^r into tlif iiiytt- 
teriouH Moriissil — wiw 
ii(li'<|iiHtfh* ivaliwtl in 
\i6'2. wlii-ii 1 was tnuis- 
lati-*! to ()u(U). At the 
piVHt'lit tiiiit> tin* tlistaiict' 
"f I.iiekiiow from ('(ilcutta i«. 
coiii|ianitivt>Iy h|K'akiii^. a mere 
Htoiie's-tlmiw, and iiiiiy In- tnivi'Hwl hy mil with- 
out a hn-ak in altout a <hiv atul ii half la 1863 
it Wiut a jnunii-y of many days, made hiliorioiuly 
in the iMirlNiric contrivance known as the jtitlti 
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ghciH, except as to some 250 miles (Calcutta to 
Ranigunj, and Allahabad to Cawnpore) which 
could be done by rail. Day after day one plodded 
along from Ranigunj to Allahabad by way of the 
Grand Trunk Road, until one got heartily sick of 
that splendid engineering work, and could see no 
good in it whatever. To-day Quetta, or even 
Kandahar, is, by time, nearer to Deoghur than 
then Lucknow was. But time and the palki 
gliari run through the longest course at last, 
and in the early morn of an April day I reached 
Oudh's capital. 

Yule was then tiger - shooting in the Nepal 
Terai — his last performance in the character of 
tiger-slayer — and I was not without hope that 
he would sunmion me to his camp, to talk " shop " 
with him in the moments that could be spared 
from shikar. Theie was some little excuse for 
this hope, in that I was called upon to organise a 
revenue department newly created by him, as to 
which his personal counsel would have been in- 
valuable. But, unfortunately, he did not see eye 
to eye with me in this matter. No request came 
to me to join his forest camp, and while I con- 
structed a departmental system out of Abkari 
(excise) and stamps cit headquarters, my chief 
hinited through tht* swamps and jungles that lie 
at the foot of the Himahiya. 

Very fortmiate were the privileged few who 
were with Yule on that occasion. Herky Ross, 
the chanq)ion rifle-shot of India, and brother of 
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tlu' first Enjjiish clmmpioii, Bi>l> Aitki-ri, the hem 
of the Bailey -piHitl of tlie Lucknow HcMHlciicy, 
Cdloiiel Towers, ami niiotluT jjloU'- trotter, were of 
the jiartv. Tlie tip.'rs sliot inimbered forty — a 
rec<ircl that has never lieeii touched, 1 fancy, liefore 
or wince, not even when tij,'er8 have been netttxl 
and iniprisoiied and put down for the aliooters. 

YideH fortunate jfUestH had n fair amount of 
excitement with their Ki>ort. One fightiuj; ti^'SH 
^ot n]>on the pad of a iH'atiiif; elephant ixM:upie<l 
l>y a clinjiniHsie, and wna cut aUmt by hia tulwar 
initil it dropped to the ground, and was there 
kill<-<l hy ^ini and ritle nhotH of the i>arty. On 
aimtlier occahion a tij^ress, moiv vicious, or of 
nioi-e i-tVfctive vice than the other, got upon a 
pit<] riil'li-ri hv a ehowkidar, ami M'izing that 
iiiil'iirlun.itf U'tween its teeth, flung him to and 
till as a tt-rrier womt* a rat, until life was 
goiH- a nnufh-r promptly avenginl hy half-a- 
do/..-i. ImlU-tK. 

Tlit-n it hap[M>ne<l that H^mn, ttomehow or other, 
•,'.,1 thii'wn from the elephant he nnle into a heavy 
swamp, iind alno In the innn(-«liate vicinity of a 
li;:<M-. and had to )m> extricateil fn>m that doubly 
iiiCMiivi-uifiit Kitiiatiori; and (fourthly) it ranie 
alH.iii that in a Hcrimmage with a tigiT in the 
foi.M. the elephant ridden hy Yule lioltetl among 
th<- low - branoheil tl'i-<-s. with the natund cori- 
Mi|U<-nces that the howdali was wret-keil. and its 
Ci intents, including the rider, thrown t" the gn>und 
and Kcattfreil, Yule U-ing ho much bruised and 
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shaken that he had to lie up for a day or two. 
But these contretemjys and any other that occuiTed 
did not inii)air the general character of that ex- 
pedition as a splendid success. 

It will be observed that the accidents I have 
mentioned above were associated with, and two 
of them caused by, elephants. Now, people who 
cry out against the danger of tiger-shooting on 
foot are very apt to regard tiger-shooting from 
elephants as perfectly safe. I have often heard 
this view expressed, and never agreed with it 
since the time when I had seen enough of both 
methods to compare one with the other. My 
exj)erience justifies my holding another opinion. 
My life and limbs have l^een jeopardised over 
and over again when I have shot from elephants, 
and never appieciably so when I shot on foot ; 
and I l)elieve that a man who has confidence in 
hims(*lf, care for the loading of his guns, and 
kn(»wled}^e of what he is aljout, is safer when, 
confronting a tiger in the ()})en, he has only him- 
self to depend upon, than when he is largely 
dependent upon the humours and vagaries of a 
Ix'ast in which it is unwise to repose any con- 
fidence whatever. The accidents that occur to 
the man on foot an», I admit, more likely to 
l)e serious or fatal than those which befall the 
elephant rider ; but there is less probability of 
any misha}) arising. In some instances elephants 
are indispensable. This is the case when one 
shoots in the high and heavy cover of the 
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Hwnmps or in thf long j^iiss of tlu' Gimj^s valley 
jiiul other tiger-p"ouiids ; and tlu-n (nily, in my 
jiidpnent, is tile elephant emhintble. 

Altluitigh my description of the elephant, if I 
1,'jivt' it in the fullest detail, would not W as de- 
famatory as was that written by Charles Keade, 
I entertain an opinion of that beiutt which would 
Hhock many thousands of the admiring friends of 
.lunilM) and his sncceHsor in the Z<k). Tht>se 
admiivrs are apt t" rhaiMMwlise about the in- 
telligence and diKjility of the elephant. What 
ran )h- K]ii<l of the wigncity of a gormandising 
U-ast that, after a light ri'iMist of piper liags, 
Concluded the entertainment by Hwallowing a 
h-ather pui-w ( This was recently one of the in- 
tellectual feats of a Zoo elephant. Acconling ti) 
my olisiTvation. the elephant is intelligent in a 
diiiliolioal way at timeti, but ran'ly up to the 
mark when its intelligence wouhl l*e useful. So 
with its diK'ility: that cpiality is pn>niinent, no 
d'lubt, when the exhibition of it is convenient to 
tlx- flepliant ; but one often liHiks for it in vain 
«ln-n it is iieeileil fnr the convenience of any 
n1 ht-r living ereatun*. Then the elephant is a 
r«M'ng<'ful lit-a«t : it is treachenms often, and, 
with ffw exceptions, an arnuit cowanl. 

How Very imeertaiii the dtH'ility of an elephant 
m:iy !■■. and how n*Veng«' may U- su1iKtitute<l for 
t)i:it i[ualitv, wa.s ilhi^tiiit*-*! by an ev«>nt that 
is lVe<.h in niv mind. A mahout trie<l to drive 
his «-li'p|iHrit into tlu* centre of a newly excavated 
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tank. The elephant found out with its trunk 
that a hole of some depth was just before it, and 
would not move. The mahout persist^, and urged 
the recalcitrant elephant with the iron goad (the 
gujhdg), and, after a short conflict, the elephant 
seized the mahout with its trunk, dragged him 
off his seat on its neck, and placing him below 
its forefeet, trampled the life out of him. This 
animal had some reason for being annoyed by 
its driver ; but there is nothing to be said in 
extenuation of another elephant that, a propos 
of nothing, tossed me with its tusk. I was feed- 
ing the brute in the eventide when the day's 
work was done, and this toiler with others had 
to be tended and encouraged : I was feeding it 
with delicacies dear to the elephantine palate, 
and without rhvme or reason the docile and in- 
telligeut creature butted me into the air, no doubt 
with a l>enevolent intention of impaling me, firus- 
trated by my offering no resistance to the tusk, 
and by the IJuntness of that weapon. 

Much praise — in my opinion too much and 
undeserved praise — is lavished upon the elephant 
l)ecause of its clever detection of treacherous 
gi'ound — l>og or (juicksand — lying in its path. It 
is true that the elephant, with that remarkable 
caution which is a part of its egotistical and pusil- 
lanimous character, will feel its way with its trunk 
when doubt occui*s to it as to the security with 
which it may advance another footstep. But, 
unfortunately, its discrimination between what is 
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and what is not fusstoul (bog or quicksaiul) often 
failB. It will olMtinntely refuse to enter u swamp 
that 18 [wrfectly sivfe, and it will, without protest 
of any kind, rush into the meet treacherous place, 
where even the elephant's huge frame may be 
absorlxxl without touch of a sound foundation. 

The fnssifuj of on elejihant was a not mifre- 
(pient incident in the tiger-shooting of the Terai. 
Instances have lieen known of an elephant sinking 
altogether in fuasund, in spite of every effort to 
extricate it. Mr (nfterwartls Sir Charles) Wing- 
field, Chief Commissioner of Oudh, wiut, I believe, 
on one occitsion occupied for two or three days iit 
getting one out of the morass into which it had 
Hunk ahncwt out of sight ; and I have mor« than 
(iiici- lost several hours in niana>uvring these 
talfhted animals «iut of that jwrticular difficulty. 

Nor does the elfplmnt, under these circuin- 
RtancfH. I'xiiibit that appreciation of the efforts 
inadi- to aid it which might l»e exiH-ctefl of it by 
it»i adiniii-rs. As a fact, it then iKHHHues nion- 
daiigfiiius to man than usual — at least to any man 
nisli fnoiigh to get within reach of the tnnik 
whirli is now gniping all round for anything thot 
itiay )n' pntiM'd under Iteliemoth's feet to make 
Ninif sort of fonndiition. For wht-rt* bnineht-s or 
KJtplirigs an> procunible, tliesa* an* eniptoyiil fiir 
llti- puri""^' of giving tln' HUnken cifaturi' tlxit- 
tmld. anti art' placi-<l cautiously within reach of its 
trunk fi>r that purfHwie ; but th<> t'l<*])haiit Is not 
t<N> particular al*out its materini, and will take its 
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human ally, who is working heart and hand for its 
release, just as soon as a sapling. Sometimes a 
fussed elephant is hauled out by its comrades with 
tackle made up of the chains that are part of the 
elephantine gear. 

Anticipating somewhat, I will now give an 
example of elephants refusing when there was no 
fiissund to justify their hesitation. I was alone at 
the time, and, in the absence of any second gun, 
could arrange for no stops, or hope to kill the tiger 
I was after otherwise than by shooting it myself. 
The tiger had been marked down in a narrow 
strip of tall reeds on the forest side of a long 
swamp of a})out 40 yards in width. There was 
just room for elephants to pass in single file along 
the edge of the cover, between the swamp and a 
precipitous cliff, which descended from the stretch 
of forest 30 or 40 feet above. On the opposite 
side of the swam}), wliich was thereaway clear 
water devoid of reed or grass, was oj)en country, 
where I should have placed a second gun if I 
liad had one : the swamp was notorious for its 
dangerous character, and no attempt was made 
to put my elephants into it. Believing, from 
previous experience, tliat the tiger would, when 
roused, make for the jmigle by one of the water- 
cours(\s that formed api)roaches to it, I }X)8ted 
mys(*lf u}) there in a position from which I could 
command tlu^ swamp, and the Indian file of 
elephants slowly advancing along the edge ; and 
Ix^fore long the tiger l^roke, but not on the forest 
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Bide. It made sti'aiglit across the swamp for the 
oj)en country, where was no man to hinder its 
retreat. It made its way through the cover Mow 
me without my getting a chance ; hut when it 
reacheil the ojH^n water I put a bullet into the 
ImicIc of its head (the only part exjM>se<l to me), 
ain<l that turned it. Then it lay in the cover and 
rcMired its disappn)val of the whole procinnling. 

I descended from the forest hy one of the ravines 
and tiH)k up my (Kmition on the swamp eilge within 
I'O yanls of the sjM)t where last the tiger had nmrecl 
or growleil. Even fix>m the commanding height of 
my howdah I could see nothing of the wounde<l 
iHMst, — not a strijH* or a glimi>S(* of hlack-liarred 
skin was visil»le, only the featherv heads and 
tangltMl hhides of rt*«*<ls and gniss, I urginl my 
mahout to hazard entmnce inti) the lahvrinth 
that hfhl th«» tiger: he prt)testtHl in the name <if 
fnssnuiU hut madf a show of forcing his eh^phant 
forward. Thf t*lephant inilorsinl that prf>test, and 
st<MKl inunovahle UjH»n the edge, and thi're wjih a 
dradl<K*k as com|>I«*te as that of * The (Vitic* 

Two liouix or more %ven' occupitHl with a sifgi* of 
this rii(*niy that ne%'er onct* was st^n. Fortunately 
thf tig«*r could not move far in any direction witli- 
out ex|H>sing its«*lf to view. It stuck to a small 
jKitch of cover, into which I tirtMl a steady succ«*h- 
sioii of hulh*ts. At the outS(*t it answeitnl the shot 
nfmy tirst Iwirrel with an imgiy growl, and I fire<l 
the S4*c(»iid liarn*l at th«* gi"owl. iJy-antl-hy the 
rt*s|H»nHe ))e<*ame imcertain : then it ceas«tl, and 
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there was silence. At last my patience was ex- 
hjiusted, and I insisted upon hazarding entry into 
the swamp. The sagacious elephant protested, 
and hung back ; but the mahout was driven into 
obstinacy by my objurgations, and in we went, 
to discover that there was no fitssuiid there to 
trouble us, or tiger either, for the animal was 
lying there sunk below the water, and stone-dead. 

As for the cowardice of elephants, I might quote 
examples by the score, and many of these would 
tend to demonstrate that fear in those animals 
far exceeds their vaunted intelligence. They will 
on occasion rush blindly from some imaginary 
danger into a real one. Whatever imagination 
they possess is apt to be employed in the con- 
ception of alarming things that do not exist in 
fact ; and panic is contagious with them : a 
hundred elepliants will tremble because one of 
their nunilK*r lias Ix^en tensor-stricken by some 
air-drawn peril. 

Very ludicrous, albeit exceedingly exasperating, 
is it to see a line of forty elephants turn and fly 
Ix'fon? a tiger that has l^een seen, perhaps, by 
barely half-a-dozen of the fugitives. Off they 
go, those white-livered nionstei-s, at as near an 
approach to a gallop as they can accomplish, 
each one of them fancvin^if tiwrs at its heel 

*' Anil tlioiii^h lie posted oVr so fast, 
His ivwv was ^Tcatrr than his haste ; 
F(>r fear, tliou^h lleet^T than tlie wiml, 
lU'lieves 'tis always left hehind." 
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Nor can the maliouts stay them in their flight, 
or direct their course until the elephantine mind 
has grasped the fact that tigers innumerable are 
not pursuing. And in the meantime, possibly, the 
tiger has effected its esca|>e, or has fallen to the 
gim of a stop placed in advance of the l)eater8. 
That is one of the chances of tiger-shooting, where- 
by tlie animal that promisecl to \>e the sjwil of one 
man falls to another. 

This is very much what cKJCUiTed one day when 
thn»e of us nxle with the line, and the other two of 
oin- jMirty went aheml to different |)oints as 8to{)€L 
A tiger broke in heavy gniss cover just in front 
of Sliipton (13th Hussars), who firtnl at it. The 
tig«T charge<l u|K>n the head of Shiptons ele- 
phant, an<l wluMi that and the othei*s turntMl tail, 
sriztnl hold of tlie tail of another elephant ; then 
a staniiH^le, in which the whole line unanimously 
j«>in«'<l. and thf tip*r was h-ft master of the fieUL 
lb* sjuuit«»n*<l off* in the op[M)site din'ction, elattnl, 
Wf may supjHise, and contident, but conticlent t<K> 
s<«»n : for then»a way Peters (liltli IIuKsarH)await<Hl 
it. with rvf and han<l as deadlv there to the fon*st 
kiiiu as hei*e thev an* to the hannlt»ss rockftt-r, 
and whili* \\r others were yet careering over the 
rountrv with our luicks to the sc^ne of omffict, 
a shot or two fn>m Pfters wtthnl thf fot* fn>m 
whom wf fff*<l. 

Hut a tigfr, H*H'\\ or imstM»n. is not nNpiinMl to 
a!l'f<*t an «*It*i)liant in this wav ; %'«*rv nuich 1(«sm 
will <lo it. With many of their kiuil a gunshot 
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is sufficient — witness the following by no means 
unique incident. 

On one of my annual Terai expeditions, I arrived 
at the camp of rendezvous some hours in advance 
of the rest of the party, and found myself with an 
afternoon at my disposal for jungle-fowl or other 
shooting. Game, especially jungle-fowl, abounded 
in the jungle close at hand, and I ordered an 
elephant to be brought round to my tent to carry 
me and l)eat the cover. There were fortv ele- 
phants available : one of these two score was 
brought, and on to the pad of that one I, with 
KIiockLi Buksh shikari and a little pet dog of mine, 
mount (h1. The dog was an unfortunate addition 
to our })arty, as it proved, but that we could 
not very well foresee. So off we jolted, and as 
we enten^d the jungle I asked the mahout if 
his elephant would stand fire when I shot from 
its ])ack. Tht^ mahout replied in an eminently 
inisatisfactory way : he expressed a very decided 
fear that his elephant would be alarmed, and 
an une(|ui vocal doubt as to its standing fire in 
tht^ sense of standing still. To this I responded 
bv the a])s\n*d statement that he, the mahout, had 
to make the el(*phant stand fire, inasmuch as it 
was for that pur})ose we had started; and the 
mahout, lx>wing to tlie inevita])le as usual, said, 
** VcTv *^o<h1, saliib/' and *' Whatever vou order" 

- just a,s if he had been one of (Canutes courtiers 

- and on we wtMit. 

Shortly a jungle-fowl rose, and I fired with con- 
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siderable effect uj)on both binl ami elephant. The 
fonner (lropj)ecl, the latter lx)lteil ; but not yet was 
the elephant altogether out of hand : it seemed as 
if the mahout was holding it, and would in a few 
jwices pull it up. Then my dog yapjH*il, and then 
the elephant went off, full tilt, and wholly l>eyond 
restraint, straight through the jungle. There was 
a situation for a s]K)rtsman, whose aim had \yeen 
to enjoy a (juiet i)ottering ride, without excitement 
givater than that which comes of a rising jungle- 
cock or scuttling hare ! ahead of me a forest of 
branches, any one of which might fulfil its destiny 
by im{)aling me — many of which, not to l)e avoided 
by agility of mine, hit me in every jwrt of my 
ImmIv as I was hustle<l through them. That was 
wliat liad to 1k» fact^l to the bitter end, for if I had 
jiniijuMl down to the gi*ound, thei*e was every 
cliaiicr of thf elepliant imagining me to l)e an 
attacking tigrr or what not, and kicking the life 
out of iiH* as I di-opiM^I. KhiNHla Buksh and the 
dog wtTf swfpt off the jMid l»y thosi* uns{)aring 
biaiirh»*s. that siNnne<l to Ih» playing th*» thn-e- 
stirk-a-|wmiy game, with us for tht* (VKNta-nuts ; or, 
as it MM'intNl to my iH*ate<l imaginati<»n, that ]Nid 
was as thr dfck of wimr foundering ship fn»m 
uhi<'h thf civw art* waislnfl bv furious waivfs. 
And U'ing swrpt off on to (rrra Jinnn, and not 
much damagt^I, thos*' twi) would not leiive well 
or iHf al<»nf, but followe*!,- the man, af\«'r his own 
faitiiful way, to M-e what hflp lie c^mld ivnder, 
the dog tu yap its sym|Mithy with its uuister in 
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his trouble. I am afraid that my affection for 
the clog was at that moment converted into a 
feeling of antipathy. Once the idea occurred to 
me of turning round and shooting it as it pui'sued : 
but it was not easy to turn when one hand at 
least seemed to be required for holding on to one 
of the pad-ropes, and the notion was abandonecL 
Then Khooda Buksh caught the yapping pet, and 
dropped back with it out of the elephant's ear- 
shot ; and eventually, after the bolter had estab- 
lished something like a record of a long-distance 
run, and smashed his way through enough timber 
to keej) an army in fuel for a campaign or two, it 
suffered itself to be pulled up. I walked back to 
my tent carrying upon me as many bruises as if 
I had been engaged in a prize-fight. 

But I have only thus far dealt with the elephant 
that is in possession of such intellectual gifts as 
may be his, and then* has to Ije considered the 
case ()f the* rlei)hant that, being 7nusty is for a 
tini«» bereft of its senses. It is only the male that 
suffers from this atHiction of insanity ; but every 
male is Habit* to it some time or other, and unfor- 
tunatelv mav be attacked bv it without warninir 
of any kind. Some men of long ex|>erience of 
elephant-kc*eping say that the hmst condition is 
precluded by premonitory symptoms, and if taken 
in time, mav, bv diet and treatment, be averted : 
but without javsuming to contradict those better 
informed p(»ople, I can aver that I have known 
some of tlu^m to be taki»n by surprise by the 
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Ruddeii musting of elephants under their own 
immediate superv^ision. 

Some elephants l:)ecome demons of cruelty when 
innst, as, for example, a commissariat elephant 
that, during my time in Oudh, broke away fnim 
the Lucknow lines and went over a considerable 
tract of country, killing men, women, and children 
wheivver it found an opportunity of doing so. I 
do not remember the total number killed bv that 
lieast, but it was sadly large. And of course, 
vahiable as the animal was to the Government, 
only one course could l)e pursued in regiird to it. 
The sentence paswnl u|)on it was that of death, 
aiul the execution was carried out, not without 
dirticulty and danger to the executioners, by sev- 
eral KurojM'ans, who followetl and shot it down. 

liut without rushing into sucli extremes, an 
(Ot'piiaiit KuddtMilv frenzieil in this wav mav make 
itsrlf excni'ilingly unpleasjint, and not a little 
<laiigerous. Twice has it Immmi my lot to ride an 
elephant that i-eceive^l the cimrge of anotlier sud- 
dtMilv strirkt*n with this maidness. In the Hrst 
instance. Yule, II. B. Simson, and I occupie<l the 
pad u|x»n Yules niagniHctMit tuskiT, an aninuil of 
spItMi<li<l pro|xirtions, and hi tirst-ntte condition; 
and wat^tl theiv we awaite<l some development, 
t<»r which Yule had calle<l a lialt. It was in tlie 
Mutinv time ; but whether we weiv after mutine<*ni 
<»r shikar at that moni«*nt I do not rememlier. All 
that I can n*call is that we weiv then* just outside 
a vilhige, our tusker one of many elephants, and 
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that suddenly, as a lx)lt out of the blue, Yule's bi<» 
inuhna (a male elephant with only rudimentary 
tusks) chari;ed down upon oui' tusker, and butted 
it in the side with a force that would have over- 
turned a less stalwart animal. And here was 
another illustration of elephantine cowardice. Our 
tusker, had it been of a mind to exeix^Ise its 
strength, could easily have mastered its assailant, 
but it never for a moment entertained the idea of 
resistance. Bringing its gigantic intellect to bear 
upon the situation, it may have regaixled the 
onslaui^ht as that of some irresistible and devas- 
tating force never yet encountered by it, not that 
of its familiar stable companion ; and here may be 
the exi)lanation of its inmiediate flight. At all 
events it fled, hotly pursued by the mxihna^ that 
bit the fugitive's tail, as if to resent the inideness 
that })resrnted that part of the tusker to an old 
friend. \Vt» were nearly knocked off* our elephant 
wlien the charge and the hiUTied flight occurred, 
and th(.»n nearlv unseated bv the eaves of houses, 
as th(.» tusker liurried through the village and 
turned corntTs without any allowance for our legs ; 
but this untimely chase did not loiiif endure. The 
elephant attendants, the maliouts helpers, came 
spear in liand to our aid, and without much diffi- 
culty goach.Ml tlie mukna into a more peaceable 
frame nf mind and abandonment of its purauit of 
the tusker. 

Again, some years lattM*. in tlie Nepal Terai, I 
was riding on the pad of a splendid tusker when a 
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Himihir incident haj)j)ene(l. My mount wji« one of 
the staiincheHt elephants that ever faced a ti^r, 
one of the verj' few that an» staunch invariably. 
In<lee<l it Ikw-c the i-eputation of emn^ in the 
other direction, for not onlv would it stand up to 
a ti^er, hut it would take the attackin*; busint»s8 
to its4*lf, and fall U|)on the tiger with knee and 
f<Mit, reganlli*ss of the claim of its rider to engage 
in the fray. It went through this |)erformance 
nnc«» with Ross, I think, and with consi<lend)le 
confusion lieftuv the scene was playe<l out. At 
the time in qut^tion this hen> among ele]>hants 
was in {NNtr condition, which untitted him for 
UMM'ting i\u* charge of another elephant as big 
U.S. an<l in l)i*tter condition than, itself. 

We w«*rf fi»rming our line to l>eat a long stivtch 
ot' i^riiss cover for tiger, and my elephant Wiis 
standing in the cf*ntn» i\s still as an elephant can 
stand, whih» i\\r t>thfrs w«*n» l)eing gi»t into jM»si- 
ti<»ii. At the farther end of the Hnt* was a mukita 
(wholly unsus|N*cttHl then of criminal intentions), 
whirh did duty as a lieater, and carrie<l no howdalu 
And while we halte<l thus, down came the muknn 
u|Niii my tuskiM*, and hurlcMl it over. Ititli* in haind, 
1 thfii atToniplisluNl the biggest jump i>f my life. 
I iiavt* no idra how manv vanls I covertMl in mv 
liunitNl dfsctMit fri>m the iJverturntMl tusker to the 
L^rouiid. I could not stop to nifasuiv it, but I 
ifa<'li«Ml tlie ground sjifely.and out of harnrs n»ach. 
Tiit-n I U*h«*Id tht* m»d'ii*$ kntvling ujmui the 
|iioHtnite tusker, antl prodding the fallrn unimal'ii 

V 
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side with its small but hurtful tusks; and the 
tusker's mahout, also clear of the melee, was adjur- 
ing heaven to destroy the mukna and its much- 
vituperated female relations of many generations, 
and appealing to me to shoot it : and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, and spurred on by the 
mahout's shout of ^^ Metro, sahib! maro!" I went 
very near to killing 10,000 rupees' worth of 
elephant. But, with my finger on the trigger of 
the rifle, aimed at that muhicvs most vulnerable 
point, I refrained ; and the mahouts and attend- 
ants of many elephants came to the rescue wnth 
spear and goad, and the mukna was driven fi"om 
the much - assaulted tusker, and so the matter 
ended. The tusker w^as much knocked about, and 
had to be laid up for some time : the mukna broke 
one of his tusks in the action, and the half of 
it that was broken off* remains with me to this 
day as one of very few trophies of my Indian 
shikar. 

If my views as to tht* nature of the elephant 
bt* lu^terodox, I think I have shown that I 
havf some rtMson ibr the want of faith that is 
in me in respect of that animals excellence, 
liut, notwithstanding these antipathetical senti- 
ments upon my j)art, 1 could not avoid seeing 
a gocnl deal of them, and taking infinite tix)uble 
to enlist them in sullicit^nt num])er for my annual 
Trrai trip. The' tigtT season of that country 
may ]>e said to commenc<* in the end of April, 
when the land is siilKciently parched, and the 
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81111 sufticiently scorchinjj to drive timers from 
the fi>re8t into the 8wain(>8, and to end with 
the outhreak of the rains in June, when any 
passy hollow in the jungle serves for the tigers 
midday refuge, and when, also, the Terai malaria 
l)ecomes alisolutely deadly to unacclimati8e<l man, 
whether Euro|)ean or native. For this season — 
/.r., for Aj>ril — it was necessar}* to begin recruit- 
ing elej)hants some six months Ix^forehand, and, 
when I did not secure the commissariat ele- 
|)hantH. this rt^cruiting i>ften involved much cor- 
resjHindenco with nijas and nawalw, lavish diplo- 
macy, and heartrending disa{){K>intments. 

F<»r the average raja or nawah, whatever 
his professiniiH of friendship may 1^, is apt to 
measmv tht* Kul)stantial t<»kens of his giMKlwtU 
hv tilt' jMiwer of the n*cipient to l)eneHt or injure 
him. As to elephant - lending, he is guideil by 
a tariff which mav !«• outlintMl thus: To a l)or- 
piwtT t'f thf tiret gnide, his whole stu<l ; to him 
<»f the wc<»nd piule, one t*le|)hant of half-a-dozen 
jMissjhly a lame one; to him of the tliinl 
grad«\ iH»thing but a |M»lite refusid, conveying 
v»ini» tirtioii alMHit other and pn^vious rngagt*- 
ni«-!its. Thf scah* is mop* finely gniduate<l than 
1 liavf shown, but this will s«*rv<« my purjMist*. 
F<»r t\v<» MMIS4IIIS I iKvupit^l the priMnii*r jMisition : 
1 >\as tln-n rfViMiui* Mfiftarv to tin* i 'hiff and 
Fiiianc^ial < 'ommissioners, and hail murli to do 
with niatt«MH of vast im|KM*tanrf to tin* imtive 
mairiiates i»f the piiivince. Thfivafter, as the 
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head of a revenue department that concerned 
those people little if at all, I fell sti-aightway 
into the second grade, as far as most of the 
elephant owners were concerned. Mostly'', how- 
ever, I was independent of these fickle natives, 
in that I obtained all the elephants I wanted 
from the commissariat, and very good animals 
these were on the whole, w^ell fed and carefuUy 
tended by respectable mahouts, who were satis- 
fied with normal rations for their charges, while 
the attendants of elephants lent by natives would 
fre(j[uently demand, as a minimum allowance for 
one elephant, enough atta and ghee for a couple. 
One season the commissariat department did me 
the honour of lending me the Viceroy's state 
elephant — a giant amongst Gargantuan creatures : 
a tusker with but one tusk on oixlinary occasions, 
tliat one being sui)plemented by an artificial tusk 
of wood when its wearer was fully caparisoned for 
its viceregal rider. I rode that giant once — 
only once. I found that quite enough. Any 
pride that I may have felt in my exalted posi- 
tion was shaken out of me in five minutes, and 
I was left with tlie a])idin^ thou^ifht that how- 
ever uneasily crown -wearing heads may lie, the 
wearer of a vicen»gal diadem must sit upon that 
one-tusked elepliant with a d(*gree of uneasiness 
that can l)e nothing less than torture. 

There were many other preparations to be made, 
and made l)etimes before taking the field. In fact, 
so nianv details as to conunissariat and so forth had 
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to l)e nrn»njfe<l, tliut It mi^'ht have l)een sui>|x»seil 
our itliject was to wiij^* war ii^iiiHt the ix-oplt', not 
iiifivly the tijrers, of Nejml. Orgnnisiitioii had to 
Ik- thoixHiph, lest we should starve in the wilder- 
iii'ss or tiiil in our luissiun by reason of Kome re- 
<Hiisltt' <iv('rhK)k«I. For in the Tend human hahi- 
tiitions iiiv ii-w and far lietween, and supplies, save 
occasional milk, a |xwsihte Imt rare Imtch of fowls, 
or a |tot of wild honey, not to l)e countwl ujhhi. 
( If the few ]M-»>ph' met in tIio»* wilds the majority 
art- hi-nlsnien from Oiidh, who hrin^; their cattle 
up la-n- i<ir the KUnuner |>astura^*; these lienls- 
ni<-n have nothing; to k*'II, not even dair}' pr(»duce : 
K.I it came al»out that armn^ments had to l»e 
iii;ide iN'forehanil for feedinj; ourselves, our ani- 
mals, and our hunih-e<l or two of camp-followers, 
for a month or six w«*eks on end. H<i«' different 
all this fmiii th<- shikar of mv Deo^hur fhi\-s. that 
ramr any day of the year as chance din*cteil. and 
wus iiift without any pit'liniinary tliou^'ht even 
i>f trtctity-fi'iir hours! 

Fii'st. •'}!!• liad to ^t-t a jH'rmit from Katamandu 
t'l i-nti-r NcjiidrHf territory, for in the matti-r of 
pa— .|Hii'ts Nejia) was theon-ticallv as iH-hind the 
titin-s as lEussia. Hut, as far as 1 saw. this |H-nnit 
«a^ iisflchs tl.r practical pur|>i»s»*H. 1 was rn-ver 
a-kfcl f'lr mint-, evt-n thouffh I |Kissf<I hy N»-|«dest' 
;,'Uaril-h<>U'--s and thnm^h Nfpid»-si' vilhi;:»'* "Ver 
ami <>vi-r a;.'ain. And ^'Uic Ktn'M|M-ans diH{H*nM<d 
with this d.n'unient alto-rrthtT when tlii-y entere<l 

th- T.-Hii. 
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Then as the time for starting approached, one 
had to lav in stock of tinned and other eatables, 
and sheep and poultry as live stock, and many 
lit|iiids for the Europeans of the party ; and it had 
to l>e seen that the supply of soda-water especially 
would be adequate to the needs of men who, in the 
broilinj:: heat of the Terai day, would be contiiiu- 
allv thii-stv for about twelve hours, and I'arelv able 
to slake that thirst with fairly drinkable water. 
For the Terai fails in the matter of potable water, 
and even tlie tea that is made with such water 
as one irets there is frequently more vigorously 
flavoured witli decomposed vegetable matter than 
with IVkoe or Souchong. 

Annnunition had to l^e thought of, and a stock 
of gun})owd(»r, shot, and bullets laid in, ade<j[uate 
to meet any ])ossible demands. And anars (rude 
clay l)onihs filled witii coai^se bazaar |X)wder) had 
to be })ruvidt*(l in view to shelling tigers out of 
impenetrahh* cover or fussuml — not that these 
ex})losiv(.» instruments were often, if ever, of anv 
particular ust». Peters has tried to remind me of 
nui'! tiger that was thus driven out of its strong- 
hold, hut 1 cannot recall that or any similar iu- 
cicb'ut. 1 can only rememlxT thtise anars teing 
lightt*d and cast into a swamp, wluTe they mostly 
frll into tht» water, to he at once extinguished, or, 
where most successful, spluttered and expiivd with 
a fetO»le ])()p that w<aild not liavt* greatlv alarmed 
a sheep. But, notwithstanding this frequent fail- 
ure, aiiftrs continutMl alwavs to ])e essential items 
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of our paraphernalia, and were carteil hundreils 
of miles lx?fore they were hroken by the u{>setting 
of a cart on land, i>r soaked and s()oiKxl by the 
overturning of a cart in water, or feebly exploded 
in a tiger's lair as aforesaid. 

Then a contractor had to l)e found who was 
conij)etent to cater for the elephants and camp- 
fiillowers, by keeping communication always oj)en 
with the l)ase, from which he drew a never- failing 
supply of grain and atta and ghet», and toliacc^) 
and ghoor, &c. These suj)plies had to lx» packed 
out to our camp, wherever it might l)e, on ponies, 
nr when* the commissariat officers were with us, 
on camt'ls: an<l no little judgment and foresight 
wrvvi nM|uin*d on all hands to ensure the arrival 
of eaci) canivan at that |K)int where our constantly 
Hitting camp might chance to l)e. 

In<It*«Hl, when in that tnickh*fts land one made 
a maix»h of any clistance, judgment and fore- 
tliouglit, as wt'll as go<xl l)easts of carriage, were 
nt'ct*ssiirv to rnsun* the arrival l>efore nightfall of 
tli«» tfiits an<l otluT n^iuisites of the new f*ncam{>« 
nifiit. Nor is it bv any means an enjovable 
iiovfhy when the««* things do not prest»nt them- 
sflvfs Jit the closi» of the dav. I know this fnmi 
bittiT ex|»erienoe, for one evening when, at\«T a 
loiitr davH bunt, It^Mis^m and Martin of the ^Int 
Ihissars and I reaeht^l the sjHit seh^ctt^l for our 
<Miiip. Uphold! not a sign of canvas was there: n<it 
.t kitiiiutgbar to hand the ivfn-shing |M*g or brim- 
ming |H«wter ; not a c<Mik or any sulwtitute there- 
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for to prepare the reinvigorating dinner ; not a sign 
or vestige of any sort of the encampment we had 
expected to find awaiting us. Then while the 
light lingered in the western sky, 

" And Hope the charmer lingered still behind," 

we fired guns as signals of distress, and listened 
all in vain for answering shots or shouts from 
our belated servants. Then we sadly realised that 
for that night the canopy of heaven must be our 
slieltering rcx)f, and the game we had shot that 
dav, with anv cold tea or other fluid left in our 
liowdah - bottles, our dinner — and possibly our 
])reakfast of the ensuing morn. But, happily, 
Kluxxla Buksh, the helpful and imperturbable, 
was tlien my shikari (as he was also my valet, 
factotum, and friend), and with me in this emer- 
gency. He it was who procured for us a dinner of 
some sort — a hotch-potch of venison and jungle- 
fowl that we had ])agge(l during our march, and 
rice and ghee and condiments that he had begged 
from the mahouts. Good all round as he was, 
Khooda Buksh did not excel as a cook. He was 
not the artist to kill himself, after the manner of 
Vatel, ])<*caus(^ tlie fisli had not arrived. He would 
not have lx»en very mucli ])ut out if nothing edible 
had api)eared for us or himself; but edibles of a 
sort ])oing })rocured, he did his best to convert 
tliem into a stew, and appetite doing the rest, we 
i\\\v(\ sinnptuously. 

TluMi sitting on elephant-pads we smoked our 
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pipes, and were filled with contentment, as well as 
victuals, until it came on to rain ; and that rain 
was not the manifestation of a passing shower, but 
a steady downiX)ur that might be exi)ectt*d to con- 
tinue through the night : wherefore we took more 
|)ads, and piling one against the other, made a sort 
of lean-to roof, which kept out a considerable |X)r- 
tion of the desc€'nding flood, and enabled us to get 
wet through by imjK*rceptible degrees. So we 
wf»athei-e<l the night, and when the early morn- 
ing came, were rea<ly for more of Khooda Buksh s 
stew — and then the camp came up. 

Not that, in one of these ex|)editions, anxiety 
and rf*s{K>nsibinty ceased with the completion of 
tilt* roinmiswiriat arrangtMnents. The work of that 
depart nient Inking st*en to, then* remaimnl the day- 
to-day duties <»f the genend in command, the 
quartennaster-pMiend, and the sliikar staff gener- 
allv. Infonnation as to the movements of the 
en«'iny (known as k/tuhln'r) had to Ik* pnicun»d 
from dav to dav, and marches and countermarches 
made aec<irdingly ; details of a little - exploretl 
cNMintry had to l»e studit^l, in view to disct>vering 
praotieahU* mutes for cairts, &c., /u^HUhil to U» 
avoidtMl, and other matters. And when the f<»t» 
was at hand, stnitegy had to U» exeivis*'*! in 
tlif attack an<l in cutting otf his rt^treat. Then, 
t«M». constant care had to \n* givrn to thf liowdah 
tlrphaiits, to pn*vrnt tht'ir l»eing ineajMicitattHl by 
Miif lijioks fi*om caiTving howdahs. I^istly, (liscip- 
Vuii' liad to In* rigidiv olist-rvetl, antl the onlers of 
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the man in command faithfully and promptly car- 
ried out. 

It has l^een my good fortune to control the affairs 
of more than a dozen of these expeditions without 
any difficulty arising out of defective discipline, 
and men who were then commanding or have 
since commanded regiments or divisions have 
been amongst the most obedient to orders. 
Hume (now General Sir Robert Hume) of the 
55th and Fane of Fane's Horse were prominent 
in this respect ; as were Peters, who was pro- 
moted from the 13th Hussai^ to command the 
4th, and is now a retired genei'al ; Gream, com- 
manding officer of the G4th, and now one of the 
retired general host ; and Combe, then a captain of 
the 21st Hussars, and now general commanding 
the cavalry at Aldershot. In naming them, I 
would })lace on record my lasting remembrance 
of the loyalty and go(xl - fellowship for which I 
rt»niain a delator to them, and others of my com- 
]>anions that an* mentioned in these reminiscences. 

Would that I could include Sir Henry Tomlw, 
V.(A, among those who hunted the Terai with me. 
He was to have l)een of my party one year when 
lu* was general of the Lucknow Division, and I 
rode in from cani]^ one day in March to talk over 
our final arrangt^ments with him. He was then 
full of life and tin* idea of t iger - shooting in a 
month or so, and casually he spoke of going to 
set* a dentist at MetTUt about a tooth that was 
giving him sonu» troul>lt\ A fortnight later I 
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Iieartl that it was cancer, not toothache, that 
Iinit to be dealt with ; and when (had all gone 
ti8 we hoped) he should have been joining me in 
the Nepal country, he was speeding home to 
undergo cruel operations and die in the flower 
of his niniihood, when the British world had come 
to know him as a brilliant soldier, and a splendid 
career lay immediately before him. 




CHAPTER IX. 



A IIUXTIXO CAMP IS THE TBBAI. 



JEXFJtr OP THE TCIIAI— IIKES — HEAT— THIHST— EVESIXO IX CAXF— 
" UCFFALO " SUITH— t-AUP SCAVEXGERa — TULTUEES — THE lEBAt 
SHIKARI— E HOOD A BrKBH— THE MAHARAJAH OF BCLBAUPOOB— 
TUACKWELL'm MIHAOrES- ^_^ TUBE— KHOODA BUKSH'S COCB- 

AGE— uS A UOBROtt'ED l£Sv ELEPHANT. 



HE Nepal Terai came upon 
one as a delightful con- 
trast to the monotonous 
succession of mango- 
gi"oves, unhedged and 
iifenced fields, and stereo- 
tj'ped villages, that are 
th(! ])revalent characteristics 
of the drearily level districts of 
(,)udli. Ill the Tei-ai wide stretches 
of ibi-est wert? rt'lievcd l»y undulating glades 
studdcnl with trees of noble outline and foliage, 
ami iiinerald plains where in tliis season the cattle 
j,TazcHl. 'rht-rc was at cvi-i-v turn some fresh and 
unaccustomed Ix-auty to adniiiv in this sylvan 
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world : a group of forest - trees that overarched 
the track and stayed the rays of a tiery sun ; a 
jmrk-like bit, the very home of OWrons court, 
S4*en through an arch of gix*enery where, jk)8- 
sihly, the feathery cane trailed overhead ; a 
mountain stream meandering l)etween its tree- 
fringed l>anks, deep shaded by the brancht*8 that 
kismnl the flowing water and {loisoned as they 
kisse<l ; a lake that mirrored the steely blue of 
heaven, save where the wide-spreading lotus made 
a splendid harmony of green and white, — all 
these, and many another physicid charm, were 
there abinulant ; and many an unfamiliar creature 
of tht» wilds was to Ix? seen 21s one jogged along 
— sjK)tte<l deer in the glades, now and again a 
S4iin])hur or ghond breaking from cover, or the 
inort* friiiufut pig or hog-deer, or a ])orcupine, to 
S4iy nothing of those animals for which we more 
juiiticMilarly l(K)ktHl, the tiger, {Minther, and t^ear. 
And ]>inlH wfn» there that were ])eculiar to the 
Tfiai, — the white binl of panidise ; the night-jar, 
rising from and Mottling ujK>n the ground always; 
thf broii/^» - winginl pigeon, darting in and out 
ainiilst thf tret's likt* a flying gem ; the golden 
• ►lifl, piping its chaste* and Wagnerian n^oitative 
up in till* tree-top; and anoth<*r memlN*r of tht* 
fi-iitlit*rf4l choir (whowt* nanif I wot n<»t of) that 
\vlii.stli*<l Vfrv cijri'ectlv one-half of a nniMc-hull 
ittVain, and always forgot th<* remainder; and 
tlirif wvvv tin* mon* genrndly known |ifa-fowl, 
jungle -fowl, blaek |Mirtridge, and florikan, that 
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were perhaps more admired when they came up 
to the table in a stewpan than in their natural 
condition. 

Among the living things of the Terai forest 
were some that we could very well have dis- 
pensed with — the bees, to wit. Ordinarily these 
were harmless enough, or, at the worst, only be- 
came aggressive when their hives were disturbed ; 
but then, as many hives were attached to low 
branches of the denser cover or to the trailing 
cane, it was no extraordinary occurrence for the 
elephants, in beating a jungle, to very much dis- 
turb several families of these insects, and then 
it was often enough a case of smive qui pent. 
But for a time during one, if not two, of my 
Terai expeditions, the bees did not wait for any 
provocation whatever : they swarmed down from 
their hives in the upi>er branches of trees, and 
attacked us simply because we were in sight ; 
and some trees carried hives (black and crawling 
on the siuface, and each 3 or 4 feet in depth) 
(Miough to set up an extensive apiary, say from 
twtnity to thirty. One day they fairly beat us 
out of the lit»ld. Jacky Hills, Combe, Benson, 
and I were carrit*d off in different dii*ectIons, and 
by a singular consensus of opinion we came to- 
gether again, not at the cover-side, but in our 
camp. That <lay the l)et»s would not leave us 
alonr : whereviT wt* went one lot of attackers 
followed, or a nt»\v lot relieve<l them. 

And again that season the l>ees furiously assailed 
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US, and Combe unwisely jumped down from his 
elephant and took flight acix>S8 a bit of o]>en some 
300 or 400 yards in width. His sun-hat fell oflf as 
he ran, and he arriveil in the shelter of a clump of 
trees a pitiable object — his face like a cushion 
full of black pins, studdeil with stings, and he 
thoroughly l)eat by his run, exj)08ure to the sun, 
and hundreds of pigmy sjiear-thnists. It did not 
greatly console him to think that ever}' bee that 
had \e(i its sting in him had lost its life in doing 
so; comfort only came with brandy freely applied 
to his wounds, and even when the pain was reducetl 
he KutVereil something for a day or two. 

It4*oauKe of these l)ees one takes a blanket as a 
|»iirt of oiii**s howdah ei{uipment. This is foldeil 
up an<l UH**i\ ais a cushion when not othenvise em- 
PImv^mI. When the liees attack one, it is put over 
and alH)Ut out* to keep the wretches ofl* A few 
gi*t in at iuicovt're<l |Miints, and them it liehoves 

oiif to shiv cautiouslv l)efore thev have delivenHl 

• • • 

tht'ir stin*^. or leave alone. I do not n*meml)er 
having recfiviil more than wven stings in any one 

attark. 

Wiiudrrful is the jK*rtinacity with which angiy 
U-fs will pin*KU(* their object. l*iitiently one waits 
uiid«T th*' frifndlv bhinket while overheaul thriv is 
till* buzzing iLS of H swarming hivt* ; gladly d<K*H 
«»ii«* hfar this rattling of many wings the away in 
llif distanc«\ and cautiously dofs om* fuwrgt* when 
tli«-rr is rt'as4in to U'lifVf the Ufs have de|NirtiHL 
'llieu, if a chance and isolattnl Uf pifsfut itsi4f 
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within reach of any avenging weapon one may 
possess — a bough, or a hair-brush, or what not — 
it IS in the greatest degree desirable that one 
strike with unerring and effectual aim ; for if that 
chance bee be hit and not incapacitated for further 
action, it w411 to a certainty fly off and gather its 
fellows, and return with an angry host to avenge 
the insult of that unavailing blow. I know this 
from personal experience. 

The bee is but one of several plagues that have 
to ])e set off jx'r contra in the ledger of Terai joys. 
The tiy is another — that common nuisance which 
infests tlie Terai country as an entomological anom- 
aly — lj\, a house-fly, where houses there are none. 
Wherever in those regions the camp of man is 
pitched, there do these dipterous insects — these 
minimised harpies — swarm. At night they are 
only moderately active, but when the day has 
warim^d a little, they fill the air with their dis- 
cordant buzzing, and every tea-cup, milk-jug, or 
other j)()ssil)le rt?c(»ptacle with their bodies. The 
only way of eating a In'eakfast in their company is 
to take that meal in an enclosure of mosquito- 
netting, and eviMi then lunidreds of them contrive 
to efft*ct an entrance, and, Ixnng inside, dLspute 
each mouthful between the plate or cup and lip. 
Then there are sand-Hies, whose dimensions are 
such as preclude exclusion by any material that 
will admit the air, and whose stings are as ag'gra- 
vating as those of mos<juitoes. And, finally, there 
is an insect that, as an amateiu* entomologist, I 
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call the eye-fly — an insect that attacks one during 
the heat of the day, and jwirticularly when one is 
ojK*n-eyed for tiger, with the set j)uqK>se of getting 
into one's eye. That villanous inst»ct does not 
sting : it is »itisfied with committing suicide, when 
the cons(H|uence is inflammation to the eye that 
crushes out its useless life ; and it ])er8ists, in 
spite of fnH|uent repulse, in flnding a grave there. 
It is a nuisance when it dodges alx)ut within a 
f<K>t of ones face, aiming now at one eye, now 
at the other. It is painfully so when it jHM'ishes 
triumphant. 

The heat, t<H>, is something to Ik* faced and 
reck(MH*<l with ; for the liest season for Terai 
slMH>ting is during the last six wt»eks of the hot 
Wfathfr, and as the tigers only descend to the 
swamps al)out mid -day. the hours for sh<M)ting 
art* thosi» when the heat is greatest. Not that 
<»nt' would 1h» any ]H»tt4»r ofl* if the shooting could 
lie done in the c*m>1 of the m4»rning, for a tent 
is an unt'iidurahlt* oven during the day, aind the 
«»|HMi air. howfVfr sccirching, prefeml>le to that 
canvas modification of the hraZ4*n hull of Phalaris, 
thf tyrant of Agrigentum. Hut the heat in the 
ojKMi air is something that wonls cannot conv«»y 
to thf ;rentlemen <»f England who sluMit at home 
at faM*. and have never exj)erience<l the merry 
month of Mav as it is in Northern India and the 
NejKiul Trrai. St»a-sone<l Jis I was, 1 wjis oftrn 
dii\en to various ex|N*<lients to mitigate the 
M*vfrity of that hlazing sun which lieamed U|M>n ma 
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out of what Anglo-Indians have styled a beastly 
blue sky. The large gig-umbrella held over me 
by my attendant in the back seat of the howdah, 
double -lined as it was, had little or no effect. 
A jJantain or other broad leaf lining in my sola 
topee mocked me with delusive hope. The only 
thing that brought relief to aching eyes and 
burning skin was a wet towel, in which I envel- 
oped head and shoulders, and through which I 
breathed a cooler air and saw nothing of the glar- 
ing light and wavering heat-gas that surrounded 
me. But one cannot shoot tigers or other game 
with a towel by way of veil, and I found that I 
could not do so while wearing tinted glasses ; so 
when shooting was to be done, I faced the situa- 
tion cm natureL 

The handling of a gun after the sun had played 
upon it for an hour or two was sufl&ciently warm 
work when done in gingerly fashion, and with the 
least possible contact with the metal of barrel or 
trigger-guard : the sudden clutching of a barrel 
suggested collisi(Mi with the wrong end of a red- 
hot ])oker. And the thirst I when once the man 
who is out in that heat yields to the temptation 
of his water, or cold tea, or lime-juice and water- 
l)ottle, he is tht»reafter for the rest of that day 
a lost creatine, tht* slave of any fluid with which 
he can wet his })arching lips and allay his in- 
satiable thirst. Th(Mi would he drink kerosene, 
or ink, or sluTry at eighteen-pence a quart, or 
any other abomination that i)ossessed, in his view. 
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the in(lis])enBiihIe (|uaIiticiition of l)eiiig lic|ui(l. 
So, t<K>, will the natives — the mahouts and others 

(lesctMid ftxnn the elephants and drink gree<lily 
troni any fetid po<J, though death l)e in the cup. 

There is no litth» physical suffering to l)e lx>rne 
hy him who shoots ti^rs in the Tend season ; hut 
this is fidly ct^mjiensated for hy success an<l the 
reUef that comes with the eventide, when one 
returns to camp. Only a i)oet of the first onler 
(siiy hy the successor of the late jioet - laureate, 
whfu ht» shall have l)t*en chosen) is worthy to 
sinjLT ^'^'^ j<\vs of the delij^htful twilijyht, the hmg 
c^Mil drink thait clears the heavy cohwel)8 from the 
thrcKit and (|Uells the torturing thirst, and that 
phui;:e into the depths of a tuh whose hrimmin|;^ 
wutt'r si*4*ms to hiss as one's heattnl IkmIv sinks into 
it. And if that |M>et sin^ nipturously enoU);h of 
tht* miIn1u«*<1 heat of the twilight time, what shall 
U* his S4>ng whfu it lR*ai*s U{M)n the c<n>1 air that 
des4*iMids from tht* Himalaya after nightfall, coni- 
jH-lling thf shirt -sle4»VfMl dint^rs of the camp to don 
thfir (MMits tor thf etuiclusion of the iNUHpiet ( 
S»nM* minor songstt-r, some men* jKH*taKter, might 
eliant a |>.'iNin «>f pniiM* of the cool night that fol- 
l«i\\s. and tell of the hunters* revel, which, in our 
rasf. was hy no m«*ans of a rollicking onler 
nothing niort*, ind«*<Nh than disctission of that days 
doings, fiitint* pri»s|Ni*ts. Shakes{MNin* and the mus- 
u\i\ glasses. toUu^co and the <Kva.sional |n»g. One 
v**ar (and I think ont* Vfar only) whist was in- 

mm 

vUuh'il in this |Mist-prantIial carousid, hut nut with 
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any great measure of success : we did not play 
scientific whist. It was not always recognisable 
as whist at all, and sometimes the question was 
not so much what were one's partner's caixls as 
when he would l>e awake to play them. Poor 
dear Bufliilo Smith was especially erratic in his 
game, and especially liable to fall asleep in the 
act of revoking or some other heterodox perform- 
ance. He was a ripe scholar, distinguished among 
scholars as a Fellow of St John's, Oxford ; he was 
a fii-st - rjite settlement officer, winning his way 
steadily to the forefront of his service ; a good 
sportsman ; a man of generous heart and open 
hand, and deft in keeping a long and compli- 
cated whist score, — but he had shortcomings in 
his play of that game, particularly when he was 
asleep. 

I do not know why this member of the great 
family of Smiths was distinguished by the pre- 
nomeii of Buttalo, except that he had to be dif- 
ft^rentiated from others of his name somehow, and 
])overty of selection may account for the adoption 
of this style. Smiths in India are generally treated 
in this manner, and 1 have met or heard of a score 
or so curiously prenomened men of that clan, from 
"Smith of Asia" down to "Cucumber" Smith, so 
calk*d because it was alleged that he had never 
inadt* the acquaintance of the cucumber until he 
went to th(» suiinv East. 

As for thost* enjoyable ev(*ning meals, whatever 
of luxury appertained to them was strictly con- 
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fined to the fluids : wines amd other licjuors we 
had of the lK*8t, and these, c<M>led hy swinging 
in a Ixasket jwicked with wet piiss, would have 
siitistied the most exacting; hut of the solids, 
Apicius and LucuUus would have thought with 
mild luuTor. Tlu*re was a teirible monotony alx)ut 
till* day-to-daiy tncnu which it was im]X)ssihle to 
avoid, and chicken was the inevitable foundatu»u 
«»f the lNin(|Uet, whatever variety might l)e intni- 
duce<l in the way of tinned provisions, an occa- 
sional joint of nmtton, or the 8{K)il of our nnls 
atid gmis. 

Itut when I s]N*ak in this collt*ctive S(*nse about 
pkIs. I must not In' understo^nl to imply that I 
t'VtT caught any tish. That was done by lietter 
masters of the giMitle craft who wen* out with 
nif ]»y Hume, (iream (then of the fi'Jd), Jacky 
Hills. «lohn Itraddon of the 55th, and <»therH. 
Tlii»y went out in the early morning or late 
••viMiing to whip the stream closi* by, when our 
ramp was u{»on the iNink of ont* of th<* small 
riN<M-s that How fi*om the Himalavan snows: tht*v 
brought luirk into camp g«Niilly supplii*s of small 
niahsi*4*r. running fn»m 1 lb. to 'A lb., and n s|Mitt«*<l 
ti-h U»lirv«'<l to U* a trout, that avenigiMl alxiut 
\ lb. in wrii'bt : and niv cuilv conciTn with the 
btiHiiifsM was to assist in eating the ti.sh tht*y 
r.iught. In th«* largrr hill-rivfrs, such as the 
iiagia. maliH«*«*r rivalling in sizi* those <»f the Indus 
wt rt* to U* caught bv trolling with a s|mmiii or live 
liiiit : but I Ufvcr miw anyliody but mys«*lf attempt 
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to catch them, and as a fish did not respond to my 
spooning in less than five minutes I gave it up. 
and took a header into the deep clear stream, 
instead of trying further to get anything out. 
Ice-cold was that water, only just come fix>m its 
source above the snow-line ; and among the boul- 
ders that formed its bed, where the shallows were, 
we sank our bottles of many fluids, to extract them, 
thoroughly cooled, when wanted. 

Game constituted an item of our carte, but this 
also became monotonous after a time. Florikau 
(a member of the bustard family), highly appre- 
ciated by the Indian gourmet when in season, was 
out of season in April, May, and June, and so was 
the black i)artridge. Pea-fowl, that lordly bird 
which, with its tail wide spread, adonis the regal 
and aldermanic lx)ard on state occasions, is no 
more to be eaten every day than the plebeian 
tripe or cow-heel. Indian venison and the ilcfsh 
of the wild pig are only regarded as among things 
edible when there is absolutely nothing else to 
eat ; and jungle -fowl, the only item of Terai 
game that was in season, and also fairly good to 
eat, did not greatly differ from the tame bird, 
the u])i(|uitous itioorr/Jii. But our chef overcame 
anv (liflicultv arisintr out of flavourless or too 
flavoiu'ful meats l)y disguising them out of recog- 
nition in a common stew that was kept constantly 
going, and rei)lenishe(l with fiu'ther supply of bird 
and beast, and tinned vegetables, and sauces, and 
jelly, and wine ; a stew, in fact, that had the 
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desirable (juality of presentiiifj several courses at 
once, and, ill-natured i)eoj)le might add, the at- 
trilmtes of the hog-wash tub. 

Having said so much about our commissariat, 
I will only add that our supplies of bread, fresh 
vegetables, milk (except that of the goats which 
travelle<l with us), eggs, and butter were uncertain 
as to airival and the condition in which they 
made their apj)earance. But who cared ? We 
were out for shikar, and the pleasures of the 
table, such as they are, we could aifonl to j)ost- 
|)one imtil we had n*tunie<l to civilisation. 

And lK»fi>n» leaving the general description of 
our Terai camp, I think some few wonls should 
1m« l>estowe<l u|K>n the scavengers that were always 
with UH and i-eady for their work, even though, 
far U'vond the range of human visi<m, they swept 
tlif skies with their stnmg pinions in circling 
flight. The vultun*s were our scavengers, and 
otitrn only they (for kiti*s and jaickals ran»ly, and 

carrion-crows onlv less rarelv, shannl this dutv 

• • • 

with them in the Terai), and the way in which 
tliev descender! out of s{Nice on tht» instant when 
this work was to hand was amongst the nioe^t 
striking ffatui^es of life thereawav. 

Wfll diH'H the tipM* know the ifHult of leaving 
it** kill where th«' keen and far-reaching eye «»f the 
\ulture ran dft«*ot it. Some |HN»ple hold by the 

tiililf that the vulture smells out its pn*y ; Imt 
tlie tigfr knows lietter than that knows that if 
its kill l»e draggetl lient*ath overhanging cover it 
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will be safe from the vulture, and may be left 
accordingly with confidence. So does the tiger 
deal with the carcass of cow or deer or what not, 
when the jungle is adapted to the object of con- 
cealment, and then goes away to sleep off the 
effects of its first meal from the kill; but if it 
be not practicable to hide the kill, the tiger sits 
hard by and watches it, and the vultures swoop 
down upon the branches of the trees that overlook 
the tigers shambles, and sit there waiting until 
the forest king shall be good enough to move 
away. That spectacle of many vultures seated 
almost motionless on the jungle trees is a hopeful 
one to the shikari, and he comes to understand 
with tolerable accuracy when it signifies that a 
tiger is close at hand : so does his experienced ear 
detect in a particular note of the carrion-crow and 
chattering of the monkey the warning that a tiger 
or leopard is afoot in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. More especially is that cry of the monkey 
a tell-tale one, for the Indian crow is a mischievous 
blackguard and baljbler, that may be expected to 
j)erjure itself at any moment out of sheer cussed- 
ness. Perjury comes cheaper, but not more natur- 
ally, from tliis bird than from the Indian profes- 
sional witness, who hangs about the outskirts of 
the courts ready to swear to anything — a murder 
that has not beiMi committed, or an alibi that is 
utterly false— for a rt»niuneration of eight annas 
or less. But I do not know that there is much to 
ciio«)st* Ix^tween them. 
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The vulture is seen at its lx*8t when a dead 
ti^r, brought into camp to be skiinied, is exjK^sed 
in the o|)en. Overhead is a cloudless sky, and not 
a biixl to l)e seen in that great void by human eye. 
The tigers body is thrown from the jmd on to the 
ground, and before the skin has been ivmove<l, 
there alx)ve one, and always nearing the earth, are 
the vultures circling; moving ujHm wings that do 
not KtH'm to move ; {>oising like things of air : now 
a dozen of them, in a few minutes a score or two, 
and then a hundred stn>ng. Then, when the flayed 
cai-casH of the tiger is left by those who skinned 
it, the vulturt*s descend : down they come like 
ffathen«<l th\niderlM»lts with a loud rush of wings 
from out of the skv, and from eiist and west, and 
north and south. The very emlxKliments of j)ower 
whilf they whirl(*<l aloft and in their quick descent 
to t*4irth; aind now, as they waddle round that 
carrion l>ea«t, miHsha|K*n ghouls, whost* only appar- 
ent strength is that of the mvening jaws which 
tear and gorge the tigi*rs fU»«h, initil within the 
hoin* nought of that splendid brute n*mains but a 
rlfan-picke^l skt*leton. 

Indis|MM)siible to the succt*ssful issue of Tend 
s|N»rt as tht* line of elephants, is the shikari who 
knnws the country — the man wh<» is ac<|uainte<l 
with the tigers* haiHits, their tricks and their 
niann«»rs, and who, liMiking at the puf/s left by 
ti;^fr or |Minth«*r in river-lie<l or nullah, or even in 
tin* fnrf?%t, can say with some degree of acTuniey 
what time has ehi|>H(*<l since th<is(* fiK>tprints were 
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impressed upon the ground, what distance the 
animal that made them might \ye expected to have 
travelled thence, and where, having these matters 
in consideration, it may be looked for with reasonable 
prospect of finding it. Shrewdness of observation 
and considerable experience are necessary to the 
acquisition of this branch of woodcraft : a neoph}-te 
will altogether fail to distinguish a tiger's footprint 
among the leaves that carpet the forest or on 
hardish ground ; and as to the very obvious pvg 
in river-sand, he will be able to form no opinion 
worth having that is not patent to everj^bodj^ 
When a tiger's pugs are seen in wet sand and the 
water is yet oozing into them, the neophj'te 
knows that the tiger has just passed that way, 
as does everybody else; but in the majority of 
instances he cannot say whether they were made 
an hour ago or in the early morning or last night, 
and can deduce from them no useful information 
wliattn'er. 

So is th(» exj)erienced and intelligent shikari of 
the Terai a man to l)e obtained as a part of one s 
(\stablislnnent, and the two or three local men of 
any reputation in my time had to be engaged at a 
rate of renmiu»ration that would have been ample 
for half-a-dozen B.A.'s of the Calcutta University. 

Another reason for the employment of these 
experts arose from the fact that no information 
about tigers or ()th(»r game could l^e got out of the 
f(*\v p<M)j)le one (Micountered in that sparsely popu- 
lated country. In Deoghur every man, of whatever 
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sort or condition, was glad to aid, with information 
or otherwise, him who sought to kill tigenj. In 
the Terai there was to Ix? found, outside one's 
imme<liate following, no man of that disposition. 
It has often happened to me, when I have been 
following u{) a tiger in the forest, to hear the 
tinkle of the cattle -l)elK that told of co%\-8 or 
hntfaloes grazing in an adjacent glade, and I have 
{)UHhi*<l on to where the cattle bn)W8ed and the 
cowhenl watche<l or slept, ho|)eful o( khuhber ; but 
never has the cowherd had information to give or 
a jmrticle of interest to exhibit in the matter: 
always as supremely indifferent as he was ignorant, 
his a{)athy seenuMl to say, ** Why ask alx>ut Temi 
tigt*i*s <»f me who am a lodger only?" A tiger 
niij^ht vestenlav have kilk^d one of the cattle in 
his rhargf, might, within the hour, have jMUwed 
l)fnt*4ith the tn-e in whose shade he, the colourtnl 
Titvnis, lav ; but what of that ? Whv l>ecause of 
a cow more or h*ss, or a tiger nearer or farther, 
should ht* allow his thoughts to lie distmctinl fnmi 
thf |»n\rtical sulyects of chu|Mitties and pict* ( And 
l»e<M\is#- of the difficulty of ac<|uiring khuhber as 
oiif Wfut from cover to cover, shikaris had to start 
from ihf camp in the early morning, and scour 
tilt* ooiuitry round alxiut for pu^js and kills. 

As the vearn won* on I liecame somewhat in- 
dfjM*ndfnt of t\u*st* Tfrai shikaris, — not w» nuich 
Un'auM* of the knowle<Igt* and «'X|N»rifn<v I myHt*If 
acNjuirf^l, as for the pi-ow««sH in the whole tield of 
shikar of Kh<Mida Huksh, mv shikari, factotum. 
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and friend for the last eleven years of my Indian 
^ career. I have known a good deal of many Indian 
natives, from the prince to the 7nurdofa7y:ish (the 
pariah who looks after the ashes of the funeral 
pyre and prevents the defunct Hindoo from linger- 
ing on the banks of the sacred rivers). I have 
tried many of them in one sense to find them 
wanting ; I have tried several in another sense to 
find them guilty : but never did I meet with one 
who, for good British virtues, was comparable with 
Khooda Buksh. He would deserve more .than 
mere passing allusion in any work, and especially 
does he deserve it in a book that deals with 
sport, for no truer sportsman ever breathed than 
he. And so important a member of my dramatis 
persoitce is he, that I shall bring him upon my 
stage with all the preliminary ceremony of pro- 
logue, &c., adopted in such cases by the play- 
wright. Slow music must necessarily be dispensed 
with — would also that slow writing may be like- 
wise l)anislu*(l ! 

Th(^ Maharaja of Bulrampoor of that time was 
onr of the fiv(» loyal talookdars of Oudh — i.e., one 
of the few who had stocnl by the English in the 
^Mutiny of 1857, and had Ijeen the recipient of 
manv honours and acres bv wav of reward for his 
support of the British llaj. He was a good shot 
and all-round sj)ortsnian, who, with a stud of about 
a hundred elephants and et-ceteras in proportion, 
lived largely for shikar. He killed his tigers and 
other game from his howdah, shooting indifferently 
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from either shoulder. He kept huiitiii^-cheetahs 
to run down the antelojie ; and he went out hawk- 
ing after the manner of the nobK*H of Northern 
India, and few had better falcons than he. These 
were the pursuits he loved l)e8t, save only when 
he could pursue a titleil Briton. 

HulnimjHHirs {nirtiality for **loixl sahil>s'' pn>- 
ctu'eil for me the l)enefit of his societv on that 
occasion when Sir William Ffolkes made one of my 
jMirty. The Norfolk Iwironet was the attraction, 
not I ; hut I came in for some meiisure of reflected 
i^dorv — so much, indi*ed, that his highness volun- 
tt'<'re<l U> lend me a complete stud of elephanti} for 
my next season's cam|MUgn. 

That is exactly what Bulrampoor did to |X)or 
Tliarkwi'll of the 5th Landers, when he (Thackwell) 
was oiif of a jMirty that had a '* Ion! sahih" in it, 
and Thackwell listeninl an<l lx?lieved, and in the 
fnllowin;: M'ason t<K>k a month's U*ave in view to 
usin^ tin* thirty or forty pnmiisetl elephants for 
tiir«T-sh<Mitin;:. ( 'haflev, a hrother-otticer, who has 
since conunandt*<I the 5th, accom{NinitHl him on 
this i*x|NMliti<»n, and KIumnLi Huksh w«*nt ns his 
shikari. 

Wln'n it ciiiiu* to the |H>int. Bulnim|MMir lent 
th«*iii oiH* fh'phant ! and I shall dc^scriU* later how 
ht* Ifiit on«* to me, and what camt* nf tht* riding 
thfrfof With that oiif el«*phant Thackwrll and 
i 'lialVfV made no h<*adway as far as lipTs were 
(*<»ncfrn(*4l, and onlv when their leavt* was aUiut to 
f\|»ire — when iUvW last hhoi»tinj;-day had ci»nie— 
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did a chance of tiger-shooting present itself: a tig- 
ress and cubs were marked down in a ravine, and 
after these Thackwell and ChaflTey went on foot. 
In that ravine Thackwell saw the tigress, and, fir- 
ing from the bank above, wounded it : the tigress 
charged up the slope, and when it reached the top 
Thackwell pulled the trigger of his left barrel, the 
cartridge misfired, and the tigress, unchecked in its 
attack, sprang upon Thackwell, knocked him down, 
and beofan to maul him. Then Khooda Buksh 
showed the rare coura^je that was in him : the 
ordinary native sliikari in such a critical situation 
as this might have been expected to take to his 
heels incontinently, or to climb the nearest tree 
whose branches were Ijeyond a tigers reach, and 
from that refuire shout for aid. Khooda Buksh did 
not give thought to his own safety, but to his 
master s peril only : he attacked the tigress with a 
stick and beat it oft', and the tigress, cowed by his 
dauntless l.H»aring, retreated into the ravine, slunk 
past the spot where Chaftey was stationed, and 
was killed by (liaftey there and then. The cubs 
wert* caught and presented to the London Zoo bv 
Chaftev. 

Thackwell was badlv wounded in the arms, but, 
thrre were good grounds to hojDe, not mortally 
hurt. He was carried in a dhooli to the nearest 
district station (Baraitch), where three doctors 
atttMidrd him. Two of th(»se three advised that 
our of liis arms should be amjaitated, the third 
held that amputation was unnecessiiry, and poor 
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Thackwell naturally adopted the view of the min- 
ority. The temptation that way was too p:^at : he 
wa8 youn^, a captain in a cavalry regiment, |)as- 
fiionately fond of his pi\>fession, and of shooting and 
all manly exercises, and to his view the loss of an 
arm meant the loss of many objects of living : so 
did he elect to retain his limbs intact, and take the 
chance that went with that decision. And at first 
it 8eeme<l as if he had chosen wisely. Day by day 
he apj)eare<l to be nearing complete recovery : he 
had so far improved that he was able to sit up and 
chat with the friends who surroundeil him while he 
smoktMl his pi|H* ; and then, coming; as a surj^rise 
and shock to those who watched him, an artery 
lun-st IxMieath the healinj; surface of his wounded 
arm, and the brave spirit that had done no man 
wrt»n^', nor ever thought or wn)Ught evil, imssed 
away. 

Tliackwcll it was who told of Kho<Hla Buksh^s 
hiTciic deliverance of him fnm\ that tign*ss*s jaws, 
n(»t the brave soul that did the detnl. Kh<NKla 
I>uksh was my servant and com{)anion for many 
yrais. lie and I us«h1 to discuss many things 
rt*latiiig to shikar, and some few other matters 
that were hot U^vond his somewhat restrict**<l 
iitttllectual horizon ; but he never alludc^l t4) this 
— ii«»t even when he K|M)ke of Thack wells sayings 
and dMingM, thos*» sacretl memories of the master 
lie had lovt^l and servtnl so well. Verv faithful 
was he to that lost master: for a vt*ar or two 
after he entennl mv service he invariablv siioke 
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to me of Thackwell as his sahib. I was then to 
hiin an outsider, who by an accident of the hour 
chanced to be his employer, but I \ras not the 
master of his affections. / was not his sahib 
then, but I was to become that in the fulness 
of time. 

Before I describe the virtues of Khooda Buksh, 
I may mention the one failing that I saw^^ in him 
— viz., liis imperturbability, or, as I have thought 
it in evil moments, stolid indifference. He was 
a thorough optimist, to whom whatever was was 
right, liowever imsatisfactory it may have been 
to other people. If the cart that carried my 
stores overturned in a river and destroyed the 
tea and sucjar, or a camel came down with mv 
camp equipage and smashed everything friable 
therein, lie observed the disaster with philosophic 
iniconcern, and misliaps that affected himself he 
regard(^d with similar equanimity. In short, he 
carried to an exasperating extent the genei-ally 
wholesonu* maxim, /// anluis cqnam servofv 

But he possessed a legion of gcxxl qualities to 
set a^rainst that one of doubtful merit. He was 
thoroughly truthful ; and truthfulness is not an 
onmij)resent virtue in Indo-Aryans. Indeed, to 
some ol)servers it has aj)peared so rare, that 
tlh^se students of the native character have said 
ill the most leisurelv manner that all Indo - 
Aryans are liars. He was thoroughly honest 
also, and that is more than can Ix? said for every 
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iiuMiiljer of his race. I would have trusted him 
with untold gold had the Indian curivncy [iev- 
mitte<l ; I did trust him with untold silver — /.r, 
with all the money that was expended from 
month to month in mv establishment, and which, 
U'cause <)f his inability to write or kt*ep accounts, 
rt*maintMl vfrv much luitold. 

That he {Miss(*sse<l comiige as well as coohu^ss 
of a hijfh oixler his rescue of Thackwell pn>vtHL 
He had no opjK)rtunity of ^bfiving such another 
e\am{)lt* when with me. He did not, I am glad 
to siiy, sjiv<» me fix)m a tigers clutches, but I 
have s<M*n him undertake riskv tasks that manv 
a man might have shirk«Hl ; and on two or thn»e 
<»ocasif»ns, when ht» and I weiv after tiger on 
f<Mit, hi' sat i)y my siile holding a s|iare gim while 
1 sTimmI at the covers e<lge waiting for a tiger 
to Ih» U'ateii out to me. And he was true as 
staunch, as i*aithful as he was bmv«'. He did 
not. as I hav«* shown, take a new master to his 
heart at oikn* ; but having so taken him, he 
would liavf given life itself in his M*rvire. 

As a s|H»rtsman, he was untiring hims<'li*, al- 
th«ni|rh lie S4imt*tim«*s went verv near to tirin*' me. 
111 (Miii|». it was his t^isk to set* that th«* t«*nts, fee, 
wliieli went on ahi*ad to the next camping-gi'ound, 
1« It U-times- at - A.M. in the Oudh <listrietH — an<l 
it was no light Wiirk to n»us«* sle^'py ramp-f«»lIow- 
tis tor the striking, |Mieking, and htading of tents, 
\<\ In tilt* t*arlv mornin;^ he rousiil and vtiletetl 
and cli<»ta - lia/.iit.nl me, and siMit me otf on the 

a 
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march, then packed my sleeping tent, &c., and 
followed. Riding the twelve or fourteen miles of 
my march in an hour and a half, I had time to do 
some work and eat my breakfast before Khooda 
Buksh came up. And he always " came up smil- 
ing," and willing, nay, anxious, to start off at once 
to a snipe-jheel, if there were one within reach ; 
and his view as to what was reachable \vas alwa^^s 
something more liberal than mine, as were his sen- 
timents about trying yet another likely bit of 
gi'ound (" Only half koss distant, sahib ") when 
the sun was westering to its fall, and my lips ^vere 
tliirsting for the kiss of a brimming tankard. His 
heart was in all sport of jheel and jungle ; and 
although he could shoot fairly well himself, he 
most enjoyed his sport vicariously. He was the 
only one of all the shikaris I have been out with 
who spoke his mind about my misses ; according 
to tlie others I liad never missed. If I had fired 
ail 18-lb. shot at a titmouse, they would have pro- 
nounced it badlv hit, albeit that bird continued 
prrchi'd upon a Ijough and twittered flat denial 
tliat it was touched. But K. B. (as he was famil- 
iarly styled) was an honest, perhaps even a severe, 
critic in this resj)(»ct. He would not admit that a 
snij)e was hit unless it towered or fell forthwith, 
aii<l now and again a snipe would sell him by flving 
a couple of hunched yards, aj)parently unwounded, 
and then fallini^ headlonir to the in'ound. 

ITnique among native's in many ways, K. B. was 
most so in the matter of humour. He was the only 
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native of my accjuaiiitunce who enjoytnl a joke, and 
coiiM |>ori>ftrate a hearty British ^iftaw. Th«» 
educated I^'Updis (n<)t the IialxK>8 particularly) 
have amused me ^•eatly hy tales of kazis and 
rajahs and courtiers, in which the vices and weak- 
nesst\s <»f the chanictei's were hehl up to scathing 
ridi(*uh» ; hut it was the jfrim satii'e that tickled 
uu\ not the fun or mirth. Those raconti'itrs were 
more s^inlonic than Swiil, and had none of the 
p-eat Deans lij^hter touch. There was just a dash 
o( mischief in K. R*s joyousness, and when no 
<»ther joke was forwaixl, he was not su|)erior t*) a 
|>ractical one. I will ^ive a hrace of examples. 

Oiicf u|Ntn a time K. H. and I went hy rail to 
4»n(* of tht* Oudh stations, and when on our arrival 
he was jiaNsin;; alon^; the station platform a su|K*rior 
nativ«* |{<*iii^ in a tirst -class com|Nirtment liiH?kone<I 
to him. K. H. approjichtnl that su|MTior |)ei'S4>n, and 
was askt'd who was his siiWih (meaniufj^ me). K. H. 
eoul<l not resist the temptation to administer a snuh 
to. aM<l taki* a risi* out of, th«* inquisitive ludiadoor. 
lit* atitM^tt^l an air of mvst«*rv, and whis|M*re<l that 

his rvihih NNas tilt* Vicerov and (tovernor-CtiMiend. 

• 

I'Mit his U'tter practical joke - a jok«* that was 
jiractii'al in a douhlt* sens4* — was |K*r{M*trat«Nl on 
.iii«»thrr occasion of our niilwav tmvfllin;:. He 
and I \\t*re st^irtin^ ff»r camp fn»m the I«ucknow 
station, and he was c«»nfronte<l with the diilicultv 
i>f riMdiiti^ rtNini f«*r hiniM-lf and a (piantity of stores 
.tiid hi:^^M;;«* in a cmwdftl thinl-cliLss comiuirtment. 
It was a physical imiK>hhilnlity to ^•t himself und 
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our belongings into that compartment while all the 
passengers ah-eady seated there remained. But 
how were these supei'fluous travellers to be re- 
moved ? Cajolery addressed to them, or entreaty 
addressed to the station-master, would have fallen 
upon deaf ears. K. B., like a latter-day Wamba, 
gi-asped the situation and a ham that \vas aiiioiig 
the stores in his charge, rushed into the conij>art- 
ment, and waving that ham aloft shouted, " Har- 
am ! Iiaram !" (shame or desecration). As a mat- 
ter of course, every one of K. B.'s co-religioiiists 
wlio possessed any religious sense had to fly from 
before that brandished pork, which was anathema 
maranatha to every j)ious Moslim. There was 
straightway a new Hejira, and K. B. calmly appi-o- 
priated the vacated space for himself and chattels. 
It must be admitted that K. B., good fellow 
as \\v was, had not a spark of religious seiiti- 
nuMit in him. Nominally a Mahomedan, he 
had as little i'i»sp(»ct for that creed as for any 
othrr : ht* had no prayer - carpet ; he said no 
ru'niti\ ; and though a poor Indian of untutored 
mind, \\v utterly bcli^Hl Popes view of him, and 
saw no (h'itv in clouds or heaid him in the 
wind. Hut if 1h* failrd in this iMirticular, he 
entt*rtain(Ml a ht^althy srlf- respect that became 
him well : oner only during tht* many years that 
\\v was with ni(» did I, in tln^ heat of the moment, 
and wlirn h«* had Ixm'U more than usually philo- 
sophical abnut sonif vicissitude, speak to him in 
terms that he resented, and then quietly but 
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resolutely he n*fligiie<l his situation. But his 
aft'ection got the l)etter of his pride, ami after 
aljseiitinj; himself for twelve hours, he let me 
know thnnigh another retainer that he desirt^cl 
a reconciliation. Had he held out a little longer, 
I should have made the first advance In this 
din'ction; as it was, I jum|)e<l at the o|)|K>rtu- 
nity he oflerwl, a|K>logistHl for my misconduct, 
and n«'ver oftende<l ag^iin. Nor did he presume 
U|M)n this moral victory : he remaine<l the same 
kindly, cheerful, and faithful st»r\'ant, to the 
time of my dejmrtui'e fnmi India, when thert^f 
was a siid |)arting lH«tw<H»n us, that left him 
(••arful, and me not altogether dry-eyinl. 

An<l now I will clear my stag<» for the Maha- 
rajah of Itulnim|MM>r, hy <lescrihing my ex|R'rience 
of l«»rrn\ving eh-phants fv\m\ him. lie lent me 
«>iit\ as I have sjiid a howdah animal of toler- 
alil«» character, if onlv it had Iknmi S4iund; hut 
it was not smiumI : it sulVenHl from chronic lame- 
nt*vs i*v wt*aknesH i»f one hip -joint, and this 
cra/.i!if**s of Hnil) i»rought tn>uhl«» to me. 

I did ni>t ride that elephant ot\en ; I am not 
stu«* that I i-«ide it m«»n* than once. I am i»nlv 

<*»-rtaiii that I nnle it once t<Mi i>l\iMi. Anvh«»w, 

* 

I was nitiunt«*<l U|M»n this lieast ont* day when 
I raiiif u|M>n the frt'sh f(M>tprints of a fairly large 
tiL;«*r. 'rh«»H«» j»**fjs wei*e n«*ar the «'<lge of a 
^\\;ini|>. whi<*h wa»<, for xlw nn»*it jwirt. a long 
)»<Mitl ftf <*]far wattT. In no |Nirtion «>f this mini* 
;«tni»» lakr was tht're heavv o»Vfr. hut it wa« 
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fringed on one side by a narrow strip of high 
glass, in which I hoped to come upon the tiger 
whose trail I followed. Limited as that cover 
was, my liope was justified by the absence of 
any otlier from the environment of the lake, 
whether gi'ass or reed or forest. 

I had not gone far upon those tracks Avheii I saw 
the grass ahead of me wave the signal that a tiger 
was afoot. Then I looked upon that tig^r as mine 
— for what could save it? It could not break 
away on either hand without exposing itself to the 
batteries of the three gunners who were after it ; 
it could not get away forward beyond oxir reach ; 
I never dreamed that it could break back and so 
escape ; so I pushed on, keen for the triumph that 
I had already discounted, Jacky Hills and Gream 
close following. Again and yet again I saw that 
signal of tht? waving grass, and might have shot 
the tiger without seeing it ; but why attempt to 
kill my (quarry, yet unseen, with a chance shot, 
whiMi in a minute or two it would show itself either 
by Might in the open or by turning in defiance upon 
its pursuer ? So, always close behind it, I drove it 
forward into the last patch of that strip of grass, 
when the alt(»rnative was forced upon it to fight 
or Hy. It elected for the former, and charged 
straight for my — /.r., Bulramj>oors — elephant. I 
had soen nothing of it initil it was on my elephant's 
liead. and then, again, I said to myself, this tiger 
is mine. Confident that the result would be such 
as it had b(vn in my previous experiences of this 
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situation, I UniiumI over the liowdah, placi^il the 
nuizzh* of niv 8nuM)th-lK)iv clc^» to the ikhjIc of the 
ti^er, and pulletl the tri»f^er. This was th«» work 
of two f>r thn*e stHJonds ; hut a perfonimiice of 
Huh-aiiijMMir*H elephant, which synchronisefl with 
it, ups«»t all luy calculations, and nearly everythinjf 
elst* of mine then pi^esent. The brute of an 
ele|)hant thought lit to dmw Imck from the tiger, 
and in stepping Iwick its game leg gave way, and 
ovi*r it went sidelong with a crash, that Rprt*ad the 
mahout, my shikari, myself, and all my iMirapher- 
naha broadcast U|H>n tht> gi*ound, and a g(NKl deal 
distrihutinl us and oui*s among the legs of elephants 
ousImmI to tlie fn)nt hv mv commdes. 

As that crash of mattt*r and faiU of elephant 
wiMv fxartly time<l to the pulling of my triggi*r, the 
\i\\\\vx aimt^l at the tig«»r's n«*ck s|hnI hannlt*ssly 
heavenward. iN-rhajis that was as well for us, who 
invohnitarily liecame the tigers com|Minions when 
we wt-n* all pn*oipitattHl to earth together. A 
wotnidt-<l tig«*r, (»f malicious imture, might havtt 
madf it v«*rv unphuisant for S4»me of us as we lay 
tht-re (niannt*<l, much shaken, and wholly tnitit for 
ti;:ht : hut this one was unwoundt^K an<l, lN»ing 
thn»\\ii from tht* elephants hea<l. did not .stay to 
inipii»\«* its aC4|Uaintance with us. It made no 
furtht-r d«*monstrati«>n of any kind : |N*rhaps it was 
K;ttiHtifd with a UKMlest victory, and thought it not 
ntiM-milv to march otV nfirv a tii>t triumphant 
M»uinl, f»r dis<'rftioii mav have pri«vaile<l over 
\alour: \n* that as it may, tin* tiger diniipiiennHl. 
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And of all the unexpected things that may 
happen in tiger-shooting, that disappearance was, 
I think, the most unexpected. The tiger must 
have escajjed across the open within fifty yai"ds of 
Jacky Hills and Gream, both of whom, gun in 
hand, looked dowTi from their howdahs upon the 
scene, i-eady and longing to shoot the beast that 
had so upset the beat. But they looked do\m too 
closely : closing in in front of my prostrate form, 
they thought only of shooting the tiger when it 
threatened us fallen ones ; they saw nothing of it 
— iind -so that tiger was lost to us. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MIXED SHOOTING IN OrUII. 



>NII*L— gr AILS— BLACK-BCCK—NEEUiHAI—UIIURRIALB AND MVOOC 




IKING inv fiftwn 

vears in Oudh 

. ^H jrj M- m ^mm^ I eiijoyed a 

^\'^m^' '^0^ X^.^.^ fair amount of 

Hport other 
than that of 
thf Terai. My 
ofticial duties 
while I wan in 
that provincf 
i!ivt»lvt*<l a six month.s t^nir through the twelve <lis- 
trii'ts i!it«> which Outlh was dividinl, and into every 
I M lit inn nf thfm, where there nii^ht 1h» an oHice 
or <listilU*ry to in.s|N*ct or a jheel to Hh<M»t ovtT. 
K\«rv Vfar I nnle and ilrove a distance of aljout 
• inoi) niiles ; and this n(»niadic life pive nie oji|Mir- 
tiinitifs of visitin;: all tin* l>est shikar oiuntrv, 
\\li:it«*vrr th«' distance fnmi my hfad<|Uarteni 
iiiii:lit In*. Unfortunatelv for \\u\ I could not 
.ilways fnsun* liein^ first in the tielil at evt-ry 
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point. It frequently happened that other men, 
similarly inclined with myself, arrived before me, 
and got the first and best of the shooting^. These 
rivals sallied forth from every district stulder 
station, many of them from many quarters, and, 
single-handed, I could not cope with them in the 
race ; so went the cream of the shooting* to them, 
and the skim to me who followed. 

But when fortune was good enough to smile 
upon me, I made fairly good bags of snipe between 
Noveml)er and March while the season lasted I 
did not expect to beat that Kanchrapara record of 
51{, couple: 20 couple satisfied me, and when I 
reached 30 couple I considered that there was 
nothing left to wish for immediately in the way 
of snipe. And very frequently I shared the good 
things of the jheel with friends who came from 
Lucknow or elsewhere to join my camp ; and a 
])()ssible big ])ag for a single gun became a very 
nKxlt^st one lor three or four. 

Fairly good (juail-shooting was to be had in the 
wheat and grain fields, and in dry grass cover of a 
certain kind, from December to April; but in this 
])ranch of sport the shooter had to compete ^*ith 
th(» man of nets — the native who caught the birds 
aliv(? for the quaileries of Anglo-Indians. And one 
may well pardon the purchasers of these netted 
fowl; lor when in the summer solstice the Anglo- 
Indian is a close jnisoner within the kiAS-kus tattied 
walls, and below an (»ver-swinging punkah; when 
his eye cannot Innir the light of mid-day, and his 
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jucUhI np|M»tite cannot tolenite the jfnim-fed nuittoii 
or ^i!i-bull<)ck lx?ef of hin healthier days — the 
quail, round and tender, servtxl in a vine -leaf 
wnipjH'r, conies as an ai>i)eti8in^ delicacy, and 
sjives a man fixun sheer stai*\'ation. The teal 
or wild duck, similarly kept and fatteiUMl in a 
tealery, is another jxissible article of food when the 
luxurious Anglo - Indian feels that without some 
tremendous tonic he is unecjual to the consumption 
of a roast Initterfly-wing. Oh, they are truly 
a hixurious jH-ople, those A njflo- Indians, as so 
many Knglishmen believe! Even if they have not 
as evf*ry(hiy incidents of their daily life the plash- 
in*; of c<M»l fountains, the waving of fans by ox- 
eytMl houris, and other delights of the kind com- 
monly on»<lite<l to them, they have (|uail and teal 
as aforesaid, and tlie splashing of the water U|H>n 
the f*f(fii\H^ and much disturlianc<» of moistene<l air 
by waving punkahs, and rlieumatism incidental to 
that artitirial moisture, and prickly heat, and m<is- 
(|uit«K*s. and whit<* ants in that final stap* of their 
exist«Mi(*f whfn, rising fn»m the Hoor on epht»mend 
wings, th(*y kiH»ck against and fall ui>on or into 
fVfiy thing, and hhcnl their wings evfrywhei-e l)e- 
f«»ri« th«*y jM«risli. All tlmse delectable things, and 
otht-rs of nuieh thf siune sort, are given to the 
Anirlo . Indiiin, and vet he d<H*s not und«*rHtand 
that his life is full of ch^light and s4*nsuous joys 
(■ Arabian Nights' y*/M.fi';/j), and allows thoughts of 
l*»n lough and tin* decline of the ru|NN* to caist their 
sli:id«>\v u|Min him. 
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Those white ants, by the way, if not sportive 
themselves, are the cause of sport to others — the 
crows and kites, to wit. They are not sagacious 
things, even to the moderate level of the elephant, 
and in the absence of any restraining instinct they 
often swarm out of their earthen homes ivhile it is 
yet light ; and while they are fluttering in the air 
seeking for something to knock their heads against, 
the birds of prey assemble, and swooping hither 
and thither among the insect battalions, devour 
them wholesale. This comes by way of just 
retribution to the white ant, in that this insect 
shares with Time the discredit of being edax 
rerum. It devours the beams and roof, and walls 
and floor, and mats and furniture of the Indian 
household. It is said to have devoured the rupees 
in a Government collectorate — that is, the native 
treasurer alleged that this had happened when his 
balance in liand sliowed a considerable deficit. 

Ifrroions a mps cailles. In Oudh the sportsman 
was satisfied witli the moderate bags of quail that 
came to him in tlie ordinary course. He did not 
resort to the employment of call-birds, as is the 
iasliion of tlie Punjab, where these decoy-birds are 
put down overniglit to attract all the wild quail 
witliin (*arshot. Bairs of 50 and 100 brace are the 
const^queiice of this practice : we in Oudh were 
satistitnl with If) to 30 brace that fell to us hap- 
hazard in the course of much patient beatuig of 
coviM', and, aftrr two or three yeaiV modest shoot- 
inj^^ of this kind, I only shot quail when they 
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from my path to a snipe jheel, or when, durhig the 
last hour of the dav, five to teu hrace were to l)e 
got out of the grain- or wheat-fields close to my 
tent. 

Hares, hiack and grey partridges, and (in the 
Transgogni districts) tlorikan, weiv occasionally to 
1h» got in small numl)er8, and of larger game 
anteh»j>e, luvlghai, and hog-dt*er. 

Hlack-lmck (antelo|>e) shcwting I found very 
fascinating for a time. It is a form of shikar 
that gent-ndly exercises all ones patience and 
accuracy of hand and eye, and frcM|ueiitly exercises 
all on(*'s muKcles. Native shikaris stalk them fnmi 
lN*iiihd a cow with eminent success; hut it is not 
givfn to evt*ry KurojKMin to lie comjR'tent to 
niaiingt* an Indian cow, and I never tried that 
niftinHl. I liave shot them from l)ehind my horse, 
with ritlr rfste<l u|K>n the saddle, hut mostly I 
fojjnwtMl tlifui on f<M)t ; and I think the moi*e ojhmi 
attark, wli<*n made with due C4iution, is the more 
ffhcacious. My plan was that of <»hli(|Ur attack. 
Whfii I ^iirhtt^l a hiack-huck at a distance, I 
walktMJ straight f(»r it, until it t«Mik notict* of mt* 
(sav at -UU vanls distance) ; th«*n I factnl slij^htlv 
awav fV<»ni it, and walkt^l for a iNiint that lav a 
iiuii(lr«Ml yanls to riglit or h»ft of it : when fia* a 
Irw ni<»iiM*iits it n*sumf<l gni/.ing, I maih* a cnih- 
lik«- advanrt* that hn»ught me something nran*r to 
it nil a clirtTt line, hut alwavs with avi^rti^l fact* ; 
and whi'ii th«* Mack-huck start«'<l, 1 hnmght my 
litK* ^hitherti* held conceahil U*hind luv) to the 
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present, and fii-ecl a snapshot, aimed, for choice, at 
a point just behind the shoulder. I found that 
I succeeded better with this snapshooting at a 
running buck than with the more deliberate sight- 
ing of a standing one ; and, at any rate, I suc- 
ceeded so well in my judgment, that I sickened 
myself of black-buck shooting on any large scale. 
I became blase as to this form of sport after killing 
twenty-two buck in three consecutive davs. I 
might possibly have escaped from this feeling but 
for the result of the third day of those three; 
albeit, on the second, suspicion whisj>ered within 
me that I was converting myself into the meat* 
})urveyor for the villagei*s round about. But ou 
the evening of that third day, when the carcasses 
of eight ])lack-buck and a doe (killed by a bullet 
tliat liad first penetrated and killed a buck) — nine 
carcasses in all — were hanging from the branches 
of trei^s around my tent, I felt that I was a butcher 
undisguised, and that my slaughtering hand had 
convinttMl tliat tranquil grove into a butcher's 
shanil)les. From that time out I never made a 
business of pursuing them, but shot them only, one 
at a time, wlien I or my followers wanted venison. 
And how(»ver ardently the Briton's lon^inir to 
kill something may l)urn in one's breast — however 
nuich one may "see red" — one may Avell be spared 
the pain of seeing some of the black-buck's death 
agoni(»s. It is enough when the animal falls dead 
at the first shot ; but when it flies before one 
on legs broken by ill-directed bullets, runnins* on 
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the Htum{)8 of those shattereil h!nl)8, the 8i<;ht is 
apt to Kicken one, and hrin^ shame upon one's 
handiwork. 

As for neeljjliai, I was wild to kill one when I 
wfnt to Oudh, if onlv l)ecause I had never as much 
as stHMi one in I)t*o^hur. But very little neeljjhai 
went a lonj; way with me in every sense : as meat 
it was only a partial success when none other was 
to \h* had ; as an object for the ritle it was only 
pn'ferahle to tliat domestic Iniifalo which I kille<l, 
in that it could l>e killtnl for nothing; asacreatui*e 
to Ih» ridden down it wjis — when, after its habit, it 
p»t into ht*avy tussocky ground and swamp, and 
th«» thick-growing i*ee<l — distinctly a disap|>oint- 
UHMit. and, m(»r(H)ver, a disap|M)intment that caust^l 
nif 4ini* or two heavy falls. I gave up n<*elghai 
aftrr killing tw«» or thn*e of them. 

'rh«* animal known as net*lghai (or blue cow) in 
< MkIIi, and dtHMned by lIind<N»s of that pi*ovinct* to 
U» siirpHl. as oiit» of thf lN>vine triln*, wiis known 
in htMMdnu' as (ffh(»ran>z, and countt*<l bv the l(K*al 
Iliii(l«Mis as oin» of the d<H»r sjH»ci«»8, which it was 
lawful to kill and eat: as a fact it is, I sup|HiS4*, 
«»ii«' of thf* iint4»h>j)fs. This <liverg«'ncf i>f vit-ws, 
fiitt-rtaint'd bv llind<M>s of ditfen'nt localitit\s, is 
h^tiiing. as an anonudy, c«»m|Kin*<l with tin* vary- 
iiii: lr«*atnif*nt ext«*ndf*(l bv IIind<Niism universallv 
t<* ditfiM'«*nt m<*mliers of th<* liovint* kind: on the 
• •n«- hand, thf veneration for tht» cow, which makfs 
! Ii.it animal's lifr somt*thing Hjirrt*<l, and only jier- 
iiiit^ of the twisting of tln» venenitcd civuture's 
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tail ; on the other hand, the general practice at 
the Doorjah Poojah, and on other occasions, of 
sacrificing buffaloes to the gods by beheadintf them 
before the altai-s. 

Among the game (?) that I permitted myself to 
shoot, or shoot at, during my wanderings in the 
Oudh districts, were alligators — the ghurrial, or 
long-nosed saurian, whose prey was fish, and the 
muggur, whose prey was man or cow, or any animal 
that it could catch, with fish on fast daj'S. Neither 
of these is of attractive appearance, but I think the 
latter Is the most repulsive member of the animal 
creation. Of the nmggur it may be said, indeed, 
nunistrani liorrcmhinb informc; all the epithets 
signifying forms of ugliness maybe fairly applied 
to this l)rute : sliapelessness is the main character- 
istic of its bhnit head, the bloated carcass, and 
those U\^s that, curtaile^l of their fair proportions, 
are nu^rcly tlappt^rs. AVhen it lies stretched alont' 
tlio ()nz(? or sand of a rivt»r bank, or by some stag- 
nant pool, it niny well be taken for a harmless if 
hidrous and v(»rv dirty log, but it is not harmless 
or as useful as that derelict timber, and its dis- 
position is evil as its body. Yet has that mon- 
strous form soinrtliing in it which is precious to 
somebody, even as the less ugly toad is said to bear 
a jewel in its head. There is a ixu'tion of the inter- 
nal strueture of the mugger which is greedily seized 
upon by natives as a charm, whenever the mugijer 
is given over into the native's hands for autopsv. 

AViien I cc»rrected the term "shooting" into 
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** shooting at " mugjfurs, I did so adviseilly, because 
8luK)ting seems to convey the idea of bag^njj the 
creature shot, and this is hy no means the ordinary 
ivsult of firinj; at an alligator ; for, as far as my 
rx|M»rit»nce goes, the alligator is never to be seen 
savf in the water or on the edge of it, and even 
\vh(*n it is lying asleep on a sand or mud bank 
some feet from the water, no bullet that does 
not imralyse it on the instant will prevent it 
from lumbering (the wonl gliding would convey 
the idea of t<K> graceful movement) into its aque- 
ous home. A bullet in that |X)int where the 
head and Unly join, and when* a neck would be if 
this saurian hml a neck, will stop an alligator, 
and it is by such a shot that I have kilU^d and 
Iwi^^'giMl them. 

Muggings and ghurrials, with an occasional 
wild gooM\ wrn» the only things I had to shoot 
what tinu* I went down the (langi^s in a small 
rovfitNl Ixnit to visit certain trade registmtion 
posts on thf < )udh fn»ntier. AIligatorH alMmiuhnl 
then* : siiiaU ones wen» to lie seen by the score 
oil th(* rliui>i and sand-pits, and every now and 
x\iru a big one — a muggur of HJ feet, or a ghur- 
rial of iM) fi^'t — was to !« olmervtHl, genenilly 
witli iiosc*s |H»inte<l towanls the river, and m«i8t 
of* th«-iii doiibth'Ks nnirh moi*e wide awake than 
tli» V l«M.ke<l. Thens u|H»n the siinil, these n»p- 
til»-* kisktMl in thf genial warmth of u I>eceml)er 
nii(|<lay sun. and there 1 n«»w an«l again killtnl 

ainl landinl one. 
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But the place for shooting at them was the 
bridge of boats across the Gogra, on the Baraitcb 
road. I have stood on that bridge (not at mid- 
night) and fired at twenty or thirty of them 
within the hour ; but always I had to take them 
as they rose out of the depths, and \^-hen they 
presented only their heads as targets. Over and 
over again I have seen them sink in response 
to my shot, and the clear water of the river 
incarnadined by what might well have been their 
life s blood ; l)ut only once did I bag one in that 
way, and tlien I succeeded as a consequence of 
bad shooting. I hit a ghurrial on the projecting 
jaw instead of in the head : instead of sinking 
in the water to die, it emerged upon the bank, 
and there was disposed of by a shot In the 
vital spot. 



^JLi'-i-iG^ 
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IlE(OLI,KCTIONfl OF THE TBBAt. 
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that might be deemed worthy of mention. By a 
process of exhaustive analysis I can affirm that 
I made thirteen expeditions into that region, 
and I arrive at that positive result by a process 
which is as simple as exhaustive, for I went to 
the Terai regularly every season from 1863 to 
1876 — save that of 1869, when I was not in 
India. Then, as I usually spent from four to 
six weeks there, I make out with tolerable accur- 
acy that I gave in the aggregate some sixteen 
months to the pursuit of tigers thereaway ; but 
when I try to recall the total number of tigers 
killed on those occasions, I am utterly at a loss, 
I can remember that in 1863 I got ten, and I 
suppose that score remains indelibly fixed in mv 
mind because at the time it seemed to me highly 
satisfiictory for a novice in the Terai methods ; 
but I cannot fix any total for any subsequent 
year, and can only say in that regard that the 
annual total was more than once below ten, and, 
indeed, as low as Hve or six. 

Another })oint as to which my memory will 
not be jogi^ed t(3 any purpose is as to my com- 
panions in some of those thirteen expeditious. 
Two or three times I went out alone, but even 
as to ten or eleven occasions I cannot make up 
my parties ; and in addition to those I have 
already named as my companions of the Terai, 
1 can only tliink of Colonel M'Bean, chief of 
the Lucknow commissariat, E. J. Lugard, aide- 
de-camp to the CJ(Mieral connnanding the Lucknow 
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DiviRion, Westmorland, R.E., and Mitchell (who 
was doing India with Sir William Ffolkes). But 
then some whom I have named were with me 
inon* tlmn once, — Peters, for instance, three 
times, and Jacky Hills even mort^ frequently. 

My memory is green enough, however, when 
I tliink of the pleasant life and splendid sport 
that it was my good fortune to enjoy so often 
uiidfr tht* Khadow of the Ne|)al hills; and al- 
though, doubth*8R, the more agreeable features of 
thosr jaunts are most prominent in my reminis- 
cence's, I can without difficulty recall those that 
may U* n-ganhnl as drawlmcks, and, having arrayed 
]ill thf disiignH-able characteristics before my mind's 
fVf, I sliould fven now U* glad to encounter them 
all for the sakf of one mon« month after tiger. 

For many of tlie miiH>r trials of Terai s|)ort 
not vft mt*ntione<l the ntHnlle - witt4?d elephant 
is flinH'tly or indirectly n»«|K>nftible. It is wt*ary 
Work riding one, whether on |wd or howdah 
(jKul - riding U-ing the eiutier of the two), for 
ei;:lit or ten hours at a stretch ; and starting fmm 
f»ur ramp at 10 A.M., it often hap|NMit*d that our 
lioiiif .mining was delayi*d till 8 P.M. lVrha|»H 
\\f had to travel i-ight or ten miles to rtNich the 
s\\ani{» wh»-re our day's w<irk was to U» com- 
ni«-n<*eil. Possiblv we Were drawn awav from 
r\'inip bv a tigt*r*s tniil or Nmietliing incid<*ntal 
to tli«* bu^iiM'ss in hand whieh drove camp out 
ot' t*Mv minds ; or. wt>rst of all. it chance^l now 
and agjiin that we li»st our way in the forest. 
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With what gruesome import the announcement 
fell upon my ear that the way w^as lost when, 
being benighted in those trackless forests, we 
were ten miles from our tents and dinner and 
bed, and some unknown distance from any other 
human habitation ! But our guide would impart 
this intelligence with as full a measure of apathy 
as if he had told us that the day was Monday, or 
something equally immaterial. " Rasta hool gya " 
(" I have forgotten the road") would he say ; and 
euphonious though that brief sentence be, it 
came upon one as sadly discordant when sur- 
rounded on every side by unmeasiu^ miles of 
forest-trees that in their sameness mocked aU 
attempt at identification, and by their denseness 
of foliage high overhead shut out the light of 
guiding stars. I have spent a night in one of 
those forests, and had an opportunity of learning 
that not going home till morning may on occasion 
be a very painful exj)erience. 

Then the howdah, that bed of Procrustes, in 
which one can neither sit nor stand with any 
approach to reasonable ease, and in which a re- 
cuml>ent attitude is impossible ! Its advantages 
are — (1) that, standing in it, a man can shoot on 
every side of him : (2) that it is convenient for 

the carriage of thci occupants paraphernalia, his 

guns on racks on (^ither side; his ammunition in 
a trongli in front; his oth(T requisites in leathern 
pnck(»ts here and tliereon the sides of the machine, 
or, as to that lx»e -blanket, on his seat: and (3) 
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that in the hinder comimrtment an attendant can 
sit or stand to hold a monster umhrella over his 
head, or, when quick loading is re^juired, take 
from his hand the gun just fired and rt*-charge it. 
Thos«* are the advantages ; otherwise the howdah 
is an alMmiination. 

The grtMit merit of the |>ad is its easiness com- 
imr<*<l with the howdah ; but sc^^ted u|)on that, 
with an attendant, one can only carry a second 
gun and some ammunition ; one am oidy shcM>t on 
oiif side with any effect ; and a lively tiger may 
|K>ssiMy join the jwirty w*ated there. This last 
ohjtK^tion to the |nu1 is all the more probable 
by HNiHon of the fact that the s|X)rt8man cannot 
sh<N»t all round : for, sup|M)sing him to Iwi right- 
hand<-<I and only able to shoot from his right 
sh«»uldfr, he would U» unable, withtmt shifting 
his |N»sition on the |Nid, to fin^ at a tiger close to 
him on his right hand; and if he hurritnlly ait- 
tfUiptiHl to shift his {Misition, he might very well 
fall to the grounil, thfre to try conclusions with 
thi* tig«*r. 

Th«*s4» considtTati(»ns necessitate the employment 
o|*th«* howdah, in which it liehovt^ one to Ktan«l as 

loiiij as thfn» is anv chanct* of a shot. In mv first 

• • • 

siasMii in the T»»nii I lost a tip-r through non- 
oliKt^rvancf of this onlinancc*. 1 IumI U*en U»at- 
iii;^' clown a Ion;: water-coui>w in the fon*st for 
•All uiMNinsointiabh* tim«% as it s«*<Mn«*<l to me, with- 
out MM-iiig tilt* tip*r I was aftiM*. 1 had |NiSKed 
tliiough thf morf likelv cover in that narrow 
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channel, which, dry as it was at that season , did 
not greatly promise tigers; and being in very 
patchy grass, I thought I might safely sit down. 
Hardly had I seated myself, when a tiger got up 
in front of me, and, before I was on foot to deal 
with it, the beast was away in the forest on my 
left, never to be seen again that day. I was alone 
on that occasion ; there was no second gun on the 
alert to make up for my remissness ; and so it was 
entirely due to my own indifference that my bag of 
that year was ten instead of eleven. 

Laziness of this sort is palliated, if not excused, 
by the tiring effect of long standing in a how- 
dah. Few howdahs are boarded at the bottom, so 
as to admit of any choice of foothold, and, even 
when they are boarded, he who stands in them 
finds it expedient, both for general comfort (or 
some approximation thereto) and accuracy of 
shooting, to stand, as a latter-day Colossus, with 
extended limbs and wide-stretched feet that rest 
(if there can be rest in a howdah) upon the plates 
or foot-frames on either side at the bottom of the 
howdah. 

Then the howdah becomes a positive nuisance 
two or three times a-day, or perhaps all day long, 
by inclining over on one side, until it seems likely 
to topple off the elephant. When these symptoms 
make their first aj)pearance (i)ossibly half an hour 
after one has started) a halt is cried, and the whole 
strength of the company is enlisted to restore the 
howdah to its equilibrium, but mostly in vain; 
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meetly it is as obdurate as Humpty Dumpty in 
regard to being set up again, and proceeds to cant 
over within five minutes of the operation that 
aimed at its rectification. Another halt, and 
another wrestling with ro|)es and inexorable fate ; 
another ephemeral balance, and another diversity, 
and so da capo until the inevitable final step, when 
a man hangs on to the up|)er side of the howdah as 
a com|)en8atory Imlance, and stops there. Some- 
times two men are required for this service, when 
they are suggestive of those f(X)tmen who hung 
on at the l>ack of the state coach of the early 
(Jeorgian em. 

And this erratic conduct on the howdah's |)art is 
encourage<l by the elephant s action when la)x>uring 
thi-ough Iieavy swamp. When the elephant is up 
to its girths in tenacious mud, it heels over on its 
right sidf to extricate its left hind-leg, and that 
gymnastic ftfort l)eing completeil, heels over on its 
left side to gft its riglit hind-leg clear : so it n>lls 
Iii*avilv fr«»m side to side, like a (*hannel steamer 
ill a rlioppy wa, with fretpient disarmngement of 
its gf»ar. Th»» rilWt u|M>n its |MiS84*ngers may Ik» 
l«*ft to th(* imagination; but, in ord<«r to pilt* up 
th«* agony of th<* situation, I may add that some- 
tim»»s «nie or nion- tigers may \n^ skinnishing an»und 
thf* swanip-disabK*<l eh*phant, and much moiv on a 
Ifvet with th«* rid«*rs of that animal than woulfl \n* 
thi* casi* on tJnn«T gn>und. Hut any flisailvantagt* 
arising from this, antl from any luiusual ilitKculty 
of hli(N>ting, nuist U* reganle<I as fully com|ieusated 
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by the elej^hant's inability to bolt. As for shoot- 
ing from an elephant, there is, in my opinion, but 
one way of doing this — viz., to sight one's object 
clearly, let the eye direct the hand in levelling the 
gini or rifle, without looking at sights or barrels, 
and pull the trigger on the instant that the weapon 
touches the shoulder. It is impossible to take de- 
liberate aim at anything from an elephant, because 
that beast is never still by any chance : even when 
it is standing at halt there is about it a continuous 
motion — a sort of ground-swell — which is just as 
certain a hindrance of a long aim as the rougher 
jolting that characterises its lumbering progress. 

Lastlv, as connected with the trials of the flesh 
and temper that come with elephants, let me say 
a word for (I mean against) the mahouts. Many 
natives with whom the Anoflo-Indian has to do are 
aggravating, more especially in the hot weather. 
The punkaliwallah who, on a sultry night of June, 
having clutched the punkah rope with his toe, 
stretches himself out at length in the verandah, 
and, lulled ])y tlie vain imagining that so he will 
pull the punkah, goes to sleej), is of this class ; so 
is the cook who strains his master's soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth or some more obnox- 
ious medium ; so, too, is the l)earer, or other cus- 
tcnlian of a master s property, who, in regard to 
some indispensable chattel lost within the last 
twelve hours, swears by all his gods that no such 
chatti'l ever existed, or that it was satisfactorily 
disposed of years ago, — all these people, and others 
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of their kind, are very irritating at times, but 
none of them so persistently so as mahouts of an 
inferior class. 

Some elephant-drivers take an interest in their 
work, even in the task of beating tigers out 
of their lairs, but they are the minority. The 
majority are inspired by the one ruling idea of 
shirking all work that can any way he avoided. 
Because it is less toilsome to sit on the pad and 
drive with a casual touch of their heel, they will 
Hit there, although they lose all control over their 
elephants that they iK>8se8S when, sitting on the 
lu^ck with their feet in the stirruj>8 and their 
knet*8 pn*88ed against the elephants ears, they 
urgi» their mounts forwanl. Bt*cause it is less 
tmublesoine to K|K*nd the day without encounter- 
ing a tigtT, they will break line at the most 
im|K)rtaiit juncture, and jK>«sibly allow a tigi*r to 
head I Mick and encajHi when a few minutes more 
of iwrsistent effort in clo*w^ line would have 8<*en 
that tig«T driven into the ojmmi and proUibly 
kille<l. li^'caus^* it is easier driving in the light 
cover wlien» th«» tiger may not \n^ vxynH^U^il, they 
will wnipulously avoid the denser jMitcheH in 
wliich it sliould )>e hx^kcnl for. Ancl for tli<fM« 
and other n*a.sonH, the task of contn>lling tht*8<* 
iinili.Hciplineil men - k<*4*ping them in something 
like an etliTtive line un<l getting them to lieat 
in likely places — is one of fre«|Uent stniin and 
t Hi vail that niav well trv tht* nuist Job • like 
|»;itience and drive the nuH'kest of masteni to 
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objurgation. I always endeavoured on these ex- 
peditions to enlist the sympathies of the mahouts 
in my cause — to give a co-operative tinge to it, 
by the promise of so much per tiger head in 
addition to the ordinary buksheesh ; but this did 
not seem to affect their conduct in the slightest 
degree. 

And as to any risk to be run, the mahout who 
sits in his proper place on the elephant's neck 
is a good deal safer than appearances might lead 
one to imagine. As long as his elephant keeps 
upon its feet he is secure enough : a tiger cannot 
reach him from the front over the elephant's 
head, or ordinarily on either flank, because the 
elephant's ears cover his legs. It is true that 
one of Yule s mahouts had his leg smashed by a 
tiger that charged from behind his elephant's 
shoulder, and caught his leg when the elephant's 
ear flapped forward for an instant ; but this was 
a quite unique incident, as far as my experience 
is concerned, and I know of no other exception 
to the general rule above laid down. 

When, in sj^^ite of many obstacles presented by 
elephants and mahouts, a tiger is killed, there 
yet remains a ditticulty to l)e coped with — viz., 
that of padding the tiger. There lies the beauti- 
ful monarch of the forest shorn of that mighty 
strength that animated him an hour ago, and 
harmless now as tlie IJeating lamb : a g^ijhag or 
some such missile has ])een thrown upon the 
stretched-out bodv, and the dull thud it made 
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upon the corpse was unattended by any sound 
from, or motion of, that stricken form. It is 
dead ; and, in order that it may be stripped of 
its black-barred robe, it has to be carried into 
camp upon one of the pad elephants, — so now 
descend from your elephants, you mahouts and 
attendants of the more stalwart sort, and pad 
that ti^er. 

Hoc opus, hie labor est. A fuU-jji-own male tiger 
recjuires a gcKxl deal of liiling. I have seen four- 
teen men putting their shoulders to this work, or 
pretending to do so, without inmiediately placing 
the tiger high enough for the two or three men 
mounted on the \n\d to secure it. I remember 
how, with one of these larger brutes, Gream, the 
athlete, and Jacky Hills, the rol)Ust, and I were 
prominent among the workere, and how, taking up 
my jMWiition «»n the jmd, I hauh^l vigonnisly uiK>n 
the n)|H» wliich we had jmssed round the tiger, and 
continuing to haul with t<H) jH*rsistent vigour when 
the tigiT had slip|M*d fnun the no<is4* I hauled U]Mm, 
went over h(»a(lloiig on the off-side; and even now 
I can nTall tlif lirat of that o|M*nition. 

\Vln*n one coint*s to liAing a dead tiger, on«« U»- 
conifs fully awaix' of its weight ; so d«H^ one arrive 
at due appn'riatioii of its strength after luice feel- 
ing that fon*-arm, wliich is one spl«*ndi<I uuias of 
steel-like niu.sc*le. Then i>ne undeixtaiids how the 
tiger in his prinit* can thri»w a bull<ick over itM 
nliiMihler and ranter awav with it. Then, ttn), one 
may well come to ]>ooh-iN)oh the claim of the lion to 
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be styled the king of beasts. But however interest- 
ing may be the study of the tiger in this particular 
phase once or so, it palls after a time : lifting it is 
peculiarly hard and hot work, and it is dirty work 
also, and is sometimes made particularly exaspera- 
ting by the Idches of the elephant selected for the 
carriage of the tiger. For that intelligent beast is 
required to kneel to receive its freight, and to 
kneel long enough to allow that freight to be 
hoisted on to the pad and fastened there ; and, as 
often as not, it will rise at the critical moment, 
just when the tiger has been raised to the edge of 
the pad, and tumble the tiger and some of its lifters 
on to the gi'ound, and so bring about the status 
quo ante. The elephant has wonderful shrewdness 
in some utterly useless directions. It will, for 
example, pick up a pin with its trunk, and, I dare- 
say, with sufficient encouragement would swallow 
the j^in, and convert its interior economy into a 
pin-cushion ; but 1 have never known one direct 
its talents to the simj)Hfication of tiger -padding, 
although I have seen many devote their minds and 
bodies to tlie unnecessary duty of adding to the 
difficulties of that operation. 

And when at last the tiger is padded, the ele- 
phant has to be reckoned with ; for as likely as not 
it will for the next hour or so, after seeing that 
tiger hoisted and tied, imagine tigei"sin everything 
it si»es and every sound it hears. It is well at such 
a tune to approach an elephant with considerable 
ciuition, and from the front, lest it make itself dis- 
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agTt?eable. Poor K. B. found this out on one occa- 
sion, when, after helping to |)acl a tiger, he ran 
after my elephant to mount by the tail ; for the 
elephant, hearing him coming from the rear, neces- 
sarily assumed that he was a tiger, and kicked out 
at him with such force and ])recision as sent him 
flying for some yanls. 

This tiger-jmdding was such a imisance to my 
mind, that when I could have my own way and it 
was pnicticable, I left a man with a sjMire elephant 
Ix'hind to remove the skin and bring it into 
camp, leaving the carcass where it fell. 

The shikari who hunts the tiger in the Terai has 
to 1h» pif|MuiHl for many blank days — not a few 
(lays, indeed, so blank that not a shot is fire<l ; for 
\v\\\\i' there is any chance of a tiger in the neigh- 
InmuImnkI the signal to 8h<K»t at anything is with- 
h«*M. Many such days have I sjH»iit in driving 
through swamp <»r stretches of dry grass, i>r the 
br«»k<*M cnver «»f forest -ghules and nullahs, when 
Kunbhur with magnificent heads and tine horne<l 
ehft'tul hav«» got up at my elephant's ft*et to tempt 
m«* ; and the black jMirtridge anil jungh* fowl have 
tlaunt4*d ari»und m<* to U^guile ; anil at every turn 
ganH» sifUMNl pl«*ntiful as never tln'V were in th«» 
nH»st favoure^l s|M.)t when I might shiM»t at thfui. 
< >n many a day have I resisti^l these t«*mptati«inH 
with a stoirism that woidd have s<*t up a d«»ae«*n 
of tli<iM« old-tim<* philtKmphers with St Anthony 
tliiowii in. and with(»ut any n*wanl in the hha|M« 
nl* tiger i>r {Kinther. Fii»m lx»foi-e n«M>n till night- 
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fall I have pounded along through every sort of 
cover, always hoping, but hoping vainly, and never 
once relaxing the iron rule, " cease firing." 

Very curious are the chances of tiger-shooting 
sometimes. In my first season in the Terai, 
Lugard and I marched, shooting as we went, 
for a camping -ground on the edge of a swamp 
wherein tigers had been often found. We reached 
our tents in the evening, and ill tidings, always 
quick of travel, met us before we descended 
from our elephants. The Nawab Musumudowla 
(uncle of the ex - king of Oudh) had that day 
beaten our swamp thoroughly, and got nothing. 
It was melancholy news, and a poor appetiser 
for our dinner. But when the next day dawned 
there was nothing for it but to try that swamp 
again, on the oft-chance that the tiger which had 
not come into it yesterday might be there to-day ; 
and so, after breakfast, and an hour or two of oflSce 
work for me, we started. The swamp was as to 
tlie greater j)art clear water, suri'ounded on three 
sides by oj')en country ; but along the edge next to 
the forest there was a strip of heavy grass, and 
that we beat from end to end without a glimpse of 
tiger. Then, acting upon information received (as 
tlie mysterious police-constable observes), I formed 
tlie elej)hants into a crescent-line and made a cast 
througli the jungle that aimed at beating down a 
certain nullah towards the swamp. It was not a 
very ho2)eful Inisiness, for up in the forest a tiger 
when started may just as well go one way as 
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another. There was, however, the possibility 
that the thick grass that was standing in the 
nulhih might tempt a tiger to seek shelter there, 
and that |)Ossibility resolved itself into a certainty. 
There was a tiger in it : more than that, there were 
four tigers in it, all of which were driven out into 
a comparatively clear 8|>ace, where cover of any 
kind was slight and scattered. Four — a tigress, 
and three cul>s moi-e than half grown. How the 
tigivss got away imme<liately upon our sighting it 
I cannot say now, any more than I could then. It 
was as phenomenal an object to me as was young 
J<H» Willet to his father. I looked at it, and there 
it was ; and I lfN)ke<l at it agiiin, and there it wasn't. 
Nor can I unflerstarul why it so promptly deserteil 
its otVspring — for UKwtly a tigress will fight for its 
culm as long as they an* with their mother, even 
tlnMigli tlifv U» fully grown. But the maternal 
instiiirt was w<*ak in tliat tigress: clannishn(*ss it 
f<*lt nothing of It disliketl the situatif>n, and left 
tli»» scent* and thf culm U«fore a shot couhl U» finnl 
at it. The culw ilid what they couhl to make things 
livrly : tlifV nevtT attempted to follow thfir motluT, 
but s<»uglit with cn-<litable couragi* to df*ftMHl their 
;^M*Mund. Cliarging an elephant h«*rf and thert*, 
tli«»v tought wliih* lift» and stn-ngth wen* in tht'm, 
and dif^l with their faces to thr foe. That dav 
my iiTord of two tigers was bn»ken. and one of 
thiiM* HulistituttMl. 

Again, in that same K«»ason. it hap|M*ne<l that 
\Vi*stniorland and I wi-re encamj)ed by the etlgw 

T 
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of the same swamp, and while we were making 
leisurely preparations for a start, Musumudowla s 
host descended upon our ground and beat over 
it. They beat it in vain, and not a shot was 
fired by their party to rouse the forest echoes 
or the forest king ; so Musumudowla came and 
went, he and his, and Ave watched his line of 
elephants until, tigerless, they disappeared fi-om 
view. What was to be done ? As we were there 
primarily to try that swamp, it was evident that 
we ought to give time to any tiger that might be 
of a mind to come down out of the forest ; so we 
gave time and delayed our start. Then we started, 
and when three -fourths of the cover had been 
beaten a tiger was seen moving ahead of us. It 
was going for the forest as fast as it could, but I 
managed to head it off, and inside of a hundred 
yards it stood at bay. One shot fiill in the chest 
killed it — a fine male tiger, too heavy for rapid 
flight through the thick gi-ass, and too summarily 
(lisj)osed of to give it a chance of fighting. So had 
that swamp given to me four tigers in the year, 
and of the remaining six, three were killed one by 
one on three separate occiisions in another swamp. 
I have mentioned how I lost a tiger during that 
first expedition, as the consequence of being seated 
in my howdali when I should have been standing. 
Some years lat(»r 1 lost another through a misfire 
(jf my gun. Those tigers that I might have shot, 
but (lid not, naturally dwell in my mind more 
fixedly than any of those I killed ; and the two 
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just referred to, and that one which ii])set Bulrani- 
|KK>r 8 elephant, have always been remembered by 
me as the largest by far of their sjiecies. 

Theit^ was something else to think of in respect 
of that tiger which a mistire lost to me. It was 
said by local authorities to be a creature of infinite 
wariness— almost, I may say, of mystery. Rumour 
had it that no strat**gy would avail against the 
cunning of this lieast, and so, when I set out for 
its particular haunt, I was put very much u|K)n 
my niettl<\ and brought all my mind to lieur U|)on 
the nu*th<Kl of attack. Its favourite lair was at 
the junction of a largi* swamp with a strip of 
heavy gniss cover and a nullah that ran at right 
angles to it. The fiirest came down to the tnlge 
<»f the swamp everywhere, siive along the valley 
thmugh which the nullah meandertHl, and unless 
th«' tiger mad«* for the clear water of the swamp, 
it was iMiund to tak«' a line for tht» fon»st, either 
up th«* grass cover or mon» din*ctly. 

I laid my plans with infinite cam*: IVt«*rH, Ship- 
ti»n. Smith, and Mauns(*ll I |N>st«Ml on evt*ry line 
of r«'treat, siiv«' that by which I appniiich«*<l the 
swamp from the fort\Ht. I eniergiMl with lialf*a- 
do/Ill elephiints in line exactly at the right jH»int, 
and innne<liately fiaw the tiger move ihmi the 
swamp e<lge Up the gnuM valli'V. timt pn»mise<l 
iiow to In- tla* valley (»f death for it. 1 puhIhnI on 
.ifter it. fidl of eotifidenct*, and after a bur>t of a 
liundred yards «»r m», siiw it juht l)el«iw me: then* 
It Was in a place wheif then* was no cover to ciui- 
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ceal it ; missing it was an impossibility. It was 
hardly probable that, being hit, it would move 
twenty yards farther, though it might make a 
fight here or there about this spot. Presto ! the 
trigger was pulled ; there was no report ; before I 
could try the left barrel the tiger was gone : then 
a shot or two came from Maunsell at the head of 
the valley, and the tiger was away into the forest. 
When a tiger was killed in this swamp in 
the following year, it was assumed that it was 
this one, and that Maunsell had hit it, be- 
cause there was a bullet-hole in the tiger's ear. 
But when that crafty tiger, favoured by for- 
tune, escaped from beneath my gun, and from 
before the guns of my companions, there yet 
remained untried a considerable portion of the 
swamp in whicli it had been found. To deal 
with this in the most effective manner, I formed 
a line which should sweep through a long stretch 
of forest, and, emerging at the far end of the 
swamp, drive into the open any four-footed ani- 
mal that fell in our way. It was possible, I 
thought, tliat the tiger we had just lost might 
be so circumvented, or, if not that, then another. 
Smith I posted as '* stop " in the open on the 
far side of the swamp, and he was sent off to 
his post by way of the chord before we started 
with the line by way of tlie arc. Then we dived 
into tlie labyrinth of trees and undergrowth, 
fShipton at the end of the line farthest away 
from the swamp and somewhat ahead of the rest 
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of US, SO that he should, when the proper time 
arrived, debouch u|)on the o|)eii as a second 
stop. Smith, left there to solitude and his own 
reflections, might well have thought that tiger- 
sh<K>ting, as 1 was conducting it then, was a 
snare and a delusion. For about an hour he 
neither siiw nor heanl anything of us : during 
all that time no gun-shot came from the forest 
to bid lum hoj)e that a tiger was afoot or give 
him assurance that we were yet in the neighlxmr- 
IhhkI. Then he saw the elephants emerge from 
among the trees, spread across the grass and 
r<*ed cover of the swamp at its far end, and l)eat 
with crescent line towanls him. Not long ha<l 
\u* now to wait in uncertainty as to the nature 
of our sjK>rt. When the line was yet some eighty 
yards from his |Kist a tig*»r broke innncHliately 
in front of him, and was neatlv — too neatlv — 
killi'fl with oiH* shot. So did it come about that 
lie wh<» S4iw nothing of the lieat, in the 8t*nse 
i*f taking |Kirt in it, shot the tigt»r, and we who 
siiw all tlif U»at, saw nothing of the tiger until 
it lay stn*tche<l dead Ujwn the gnmnd l)efore 
tlir ('Irphant of the moiv fortunate stop. But, 
attt^r all. I )M*lit*ve that I found quite as nnich 
plrasure in the succt*ssful crowning t>f niy tactical 
ttVorts by another, lis I should had I kilbnl that 
t'lLTfr niys4»lf. Mine was the glory of putting 
Smith in the right placf, iind so Uniting over 
a mill* or two of ct>untry that the tiger was 
(liivt*n (»ut in fn»nt of him as I had diniigiuHL Thia 
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second tiger of that swamp was, like that which 
escaped, a male, but younger and of less massive 
proportions than the first. 

I have spoken of my preference for a smooth- 
bore as the weapon with which tigers are most 
effectively dealt with at close quarters. I shall 
now give an illustration in point. It happened 
one afternoon that, as Jacky Hills, Combe, Ben- 
son, and I were returning to our camp after a 
blank day, we sighted a tiger quietly strolling 
across a plain ahead of us. There was no cover 
on the plain except a few scattered bushes, none 
of whicli would have effectually screened anything 
larger than a hare ; but half a mile beyond, a 
small hill rose a ^9?'o;>05 of nothing out of the 
plain, and on that hill and round it there was 
shelter for bigger game. The tiger, catching sight 
of us inunediately after we viewed it, made for 
the hill at an amble. We pursued at the best 
pace of which an elephant is capable when it 
isn't lK)lting — my companions following it in 
a direct line, 1 making for the right, where the 
hill sloptHl into tall grass cover. I chose my 
line wisely; for the tiger, avoiding the steeper 
portion of the hill, and scared by those who 
followed in his track, came out U|K)n a low un- 
wcKxled spur on my side and gave me an 80- 
yard shot. For this shot I used a light rifle 
alM)ut the sizi' of a carbine, and hit the tiger hard 
just behind the sliould(*r ; but no second shot 
was practicable to me then, for the tiger rolled 
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over on the farther side of the spur into a patch 
of long grass that screened it fnmi sight. Then, 
my companions having come up, we invested the 
cover, drove the tiger to bay, and killed it. I 
think all four of us fired at it then, certainly 
thrtH* of us di<l, aiul lo I when we came to examine 
the dea<l animal there were but two bullet-holes — 
one of my rifle-shot, the other full in and not 
l)ehin<l the shoulder, which had to be credite<l 
to one of us four. It was apparent that only 
one of us had dealt the tiger its death-wound. 
Two or threes must have missed it. But the 
({uestiofi was, Who had hit it ? 

Jacky Hills promptly <lecided that it could only 
lie he who Hhouhl l)ear this {Milm. ''There is no 
<»ther weajHUi in camp save my express," he said, 
'Mhat conid ko have smashe<l the shoulder and 
summarilv kille<l the titrer." He amfidentlv anti- 
ripate<l the venlict that should lie given ujmui the 
inquest, and we |Mi8t|K)ne<l arginnent until after 
the jM»st-in<»rtem. We were still seate<l at dinner, 
wliile K. H. <lirocte<l the auto|>sy, with s|MH!iaI 
itiKtrurti<»ns from Hills to lcM>k for pieces of a 
sliatt«Ted c<)p|K»r tulie in the carcass. We had 
jiisi li;;ht«Nl <mr pi{M^, when K. R came to us with 
Ills n*|M»rt, ami that re|K)rt gave une<|uiv<tcal con- 
tradiction t<i Jackys tlu-ory. No ct>pjK*r tubing 
liad U-en f«»un<l anywhere in the tiger; but in the 
ghastly Hh<iulder wound they had come U|mui a 
flatt<MKMl spherical bullft, and the only spherical 
bulh»t tire<l wa« that of mv hukm it h-Um*, a very 
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old friend, with barrels worn to the thinness of 
notepaper. 

Not but that Hills' express was on occasion 
effective enough, with his accurate eye and hand 
to direct it. I particularly remember how he 
killed a tiger with one shot, and that a very 
long one for tiger - shooting, say 150 yards or 
more. His express rolled the tiger over like a 
rabbit. 

Hills, as became an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, brought a certain amount of science 
to bear upon our Terai expedition. He reported 
to somebody (I think his gunsmith) upon the 
behaviour of his express and ammunition, and he 
devoted himself at odd times to the preparation of 
a sketch-map that should have been a perennial 
joy to him, inasmuch as, by frequent alteration of 
its topograj)hy, he was continually improving it as 
a work of art, if not as a guide. In that variable 
chart the many nameless swamps and lakes and 
camping-grounds of the Terai were differentiated 
bv a nomenclature that was of a historical turn. 
Tliat chart was a diarv of events as well as a 
record of localities. 

My highest record of tigers killed in one beat 
was four, and that was achieved when I was the 
only shooter j)resent, and had no companion to 
act as sto}) in flank or front or rear, or protect 
any but t\w one ]M)int that 1 commanded. From 
the khuhhvr (intelligt^nce) that had been brought 
in there was everv reason to believe that two or 
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three tigers might be put up either in a long 
imn\)w stretch of tree and reed and cane jungle 
in the forest, or in the grass cover of a light 
swamp which, continuing the fonner, extended 
into the o|H*n country. Obviously, the coui-se to 
Ik» adoj)ted was to cai-efully beat the foi-est strip 
into the o])en gniss, so that any tigers in the 
former might lie sent forwanl into the latter, 
where I might reasonably expect to give a good 
account of them. Of course, if they broke right or 
left of the line, an<l took to the forest, thev would 
Ik^ int*trievablv lost ; and in view of circumvent- 
iiig a flank movement of that sort, I |K>sted shi- 
karis ofi high ti*eeson either side, with instructions 
to shout at any tigt-r that headeil their way. It 
was ({Uf'stionabk* wh(*ther this shouting would have 
had thr <lfsin'<l «'rtect ; but, at all events, the 
eliancfs Wfrc in favour of my scouts seeing the 
ti;;i'i*s fseaping into the fiirest, and letting me 
know th«» woi*st lietim«*H. 

Th(*f) I tormiNl lin<* to U*at the jungh*, and aa 
th(* junglr alN»undt*<l in cane as well as sundry 
othtT thorny H(»ni, I t<Nik tht» ccntn*, si> that I 
(•«'uM Xhr In'tttT s«f that thi» lim* was kfpt ; s<>, 
also, that my fxamph* might fiM*ounigf tht* ma- 
houts oil ritlifr hand Xn forei* thi'ir way thnnigh 
tilt* hravifst |Mitrh(*s. Tht*n folltiwtMl a Uid half- 
lunir, during which my timr was fully <Kvupif<l 
in olijiirgation and fiitn-atv addn*HM*<l to tht* mu- 
Ip'tits. and tt*arin^ mv wav thrt»u;^|| int(*rla(*i«d 
s|>rayH and liranchi*s that bristltil with c<»untlt«fis 
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barbs. There are British boys who have realised 
that the cane can be painful in its application, 
but they only know it in its dried state, when 
fi-eed from the fish-hook-like thorns that grow 
upon it when it trails its long steins about its 
forest haunt. In its natural state it seizes upon 
the man who comes in contact with it, and rends 
his flesh and his clothes, even though the latter 
be an ordinary thorn -resisting material such as 
I used to wear. On this occasion there was a 
good deal of rending after this fashion ; but if 
our line was not mathematically correct, it hap- 
pily did not become wholly disorganised, and so 
we swept along until more than three-fourths of 
that cane-brake had l>een traversed. As yet, no 
scout to right or left had signalled the "gone 
away." Then I came upon fresh footprints in the 
moist earth that told of a tiger afoot, and heading 
for the glass cover, as had been designed. Now 
I began to look confidently for an interview wuth 
at least this one tiger, and, spurting the line 
through as much of the forest cover as inter- 
vened, we came out upc^n the open with every 
reason to believe that a tiger was in the grass 
that fronted us. Rallying the line so as to sweep 
this cover from side to side, I started. There was 
no ffMsund to disconcert my plans. There was 
every chance of that tiger holding to the grass, 
if 1 could only interc(»pt its retreat by the way 
it had come there. It might very well break 
back, but would hardly take to the open on ahead 
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or on either hand ; so I lcK)ke<l to the organisa- 
tion of the line, and took up my position in the 
centi-e of it. Then forward, the thirty elejihants 
making thirty tracks in the long grass as nearly 
parallel as could lx» managed, and, after five min- 
utes* steady advance, a tiger afoot within twenty 
yanls n( me. The waving grass told me so much, 
although the tiger that causeil the motion remained 
inis«M*n. But scarcelv had I realise<l this when it 
In^came ohvious that more tigers than one were 
making the grass wave alxn-e their paths. Two 
th<*n» wrre ct*rtainly, jK>8sibly three. Then I felt 
that I had my work cut out, and must be prompt 
of action. I did not wait until one of the tigers 
shnwf'd itsflf : I fire<l at the nearest of them, or 
at th(* s{N»t wh(*n* the hmg grass said it was, and 
tin*d with ettVct. F<»r a moment it setMmnl as if 
th«* grass swarnml with tigfrs. That at which I 
h:ul tin*<l hhuiddtMl forwanl and awav from me, 
rvid«*ntly hanl hit ; another chargiHl for the ele- 
phant, a tnsk«*r, next to that I nnle ; and two 
nth<*rs s4*ein(Ml to thrt*aten an attack U|M)n ditlen*nt 
|Hiints of my line. All was huhhuh and commo- 
tion : flt*p|iants tnuniN^t^Kl, and prt*|>an*<l for im* 
ini'diate and pni'ipitate flight. Fortunately my 
<*li*phant (which was unattaek(*<l) st«NNl n*iis4»nahly 
firm, and <*iial>l(Hl mt* to turn the tide of liattle, 
TIm* tiger, or I should say tign-KS, that chargwl 
tli#' tusk«T, I drop|HHl liefoiv it l»r«»ught its charge 
lioiiif : tlien I wiMit for the two nearly full-grown 
rulis that were careering hither and thither in 
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a lost sort of way, albeit they drove the ele- 
phants before them. Those I settled with three 
or four shots, and then I re-formed my line, and 
followed the trail of the first tiger ; but not far 
had we to go in pursuit of it. There, within a 
hundred yards of the spot where it had received 
my first shot, it lay in the throes of death. So 
wtTe the four — the whole family — killed in what 
was indeed a mauvais quart dheure for them. It 
tcK)k very much longer to pad them. 

As regards a tiger s charge upon a line of ele- 
phants, it was a matter of frequent observation in 
my experiences that a tiger would, as a rule, select 
a tusker for this purpose when another selection 
was not forced u}>on it. I suppose that the white 
tusks make their wearer prominent among his 
ft^llows, and so distract the tigers attention from 
thi* imtusked animals. It is also noticeable that 
tiirius, wlien roused in detached or semi-detached 
covers sucli as 1 have described above, will £re- 
([uontly liold to tlieir ground after being disturbed, 
Avith ecjual obstinacy and stupidity. At such 
times they will as likely as not break through or 
charge a line of elephants over and over again 
ratlier than take to their heels, and the only 
exj)lanation that 1 can find for this imbecile 
l)eliaviour is that th(^y have been caught napping, 
and, as it were, have got out of bed on the wrong 
and unn»asonintr side. 

But the shikari profits l)v the tiirer's unreason. 
Hume and his two com{)anions of the 55th may 
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remember how, in about the hwt beat of our ex- 
pedition of 1868, we killed either two or three 
tijfers in cover such as this ; and Peters will not 
have forgotten the last tiger that was killed when 
he and I were out early in the season of 1876 — 
kille<l as it was thn>ugh its stubborn attachment 
to the cover in which we found it. 

And there was no adecjuate reason for that 
tigers objection to move on. The stretch of grass 
in which we found it was of such extent that a 
tiger could easily have emerge<l from it into the 
ojKMi at several ]K)intH without Ixfing observed, or 
it could have ivtreate<l by way of a blind nullah 
that ran athwart the cover. Nor was there anv 
considf'ration <>f the sun's heat to bid the tiger 
jMiusf. for it was <in a February day, or early day 
of March, we found it, when vet awhile then* was 
no whisjMT in the air of that {mssionate wannth 
whirh should eml)race all Xorth-Wt*Ht India in two 
months' tini(\ 

In fact, all the ordinarv chanc«*H favounnl that 
tiL'tT. The weather was anil ; the nullah was a 
CMvenil wav to a sanctuarv. Tlu» an*a of thick 
^lass cover was <H|ual to a lieating cajNicity of 
tiftv clfphants at least, and we had M*ven. (mmmI 
strati'gv, and. still more, go<iil luck, turne<l the 
s4mI«* in <iur favour. 

It was only U|»on the otf-ohanct* of finding a 
tiiriT that we had attack<*<l that linnul plain of 
;:ni.sN ; no khuhLr had h-<l us th«*n» anv ni«»re than 
to any «»ther kicality ; no footprints guide<l um or 
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bade us hope : there was the high grass in which 
tigers are sometimes found, and might be this time 
come upon, and so we entered it, our line of seven 
elephants making a ridiculously inadequate show 
as it spread itself out to do the work of seven 
times seven. 

Not far had we advanced in this skeleton forma- 
tion when an elephant trumpeted : not that it had 
seen the tiger yet awhile perhaps, but because it 
had smelt a tiger just ahead, where a cow not 
long since killed lay stretched upon the ground. 
Clearly a tiger had been here very recently, and 
the certainty of this cheered us on our way. But 
no amount of cheering could give such solidity to 
oiu- line of seven elephants as would ensure the 
tiger being kept in front of us, if it was minded to 
break back through our scattered units. We did 
our l^st to cover the ground, the mahouts working 
with some approach to earnestness ; and when we 
had advanced with infinite caution about a hundred 
yards beyond tlie '' kill/' we were rewarded by 
the view-halloo that told us the tiger was afoot, 
and, so far, ahead of us. But it was nowhere near 
Peters or myself, and did not remain in front of us 
any lonij^er than suited its convenience. When we 
were nearing the end of the heavy cover the tiger 
turnt^l and went through our line, still unseen by 
us who ho})(.Hl to shoot it ; and then for about an 
hour the beast dodged us backwaitls and forwards 
through tlu» cover, giving no chance to either of 
the guns, and never, I believe, showing itaelf to 
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nnylxKly. And thus, evasive, cowardly to tlie last, 
it died when it was making for the nullah, where- 
by, in all probability, safety and fit*edom were to 
Ih' won. Luckily, I was gui<led by signs made by 
mahouts to the left of our line when the tiger 
ht^aded nullahwards, and was in time to intercept 
it. There, some ten yards from me, an<l alK>ut the 
w\me distance from the nullah, the waving gniss 
told me whei*e the tiger was sneaking through the 
cover. I HvxhI the right barrel of my smooth-lwre, 
aiming where I judged the tiger to be, and was 
surf I had hit it, although the only apiuirent result 
was that the tiger slackeneil its jwict*, that had 
Uen little In'tter than a cniwl when I fired. Then 
I gavf it the InMietit of the doubt, and my seauid 
barrel and th(» s«KNind bullet killetl it stone dead. 
I ni'Vfr siiw it until I hH>ke<l down U|K)n it lying 
di*ad at my flephantK iWi, and it had die<l |>er- 
Vfi^sfly mut«», and without ouf Kingh* sign of stand- 
ui)^ U|Niii the defensivt* from firKt to la»t. It had not 
rv«Mi uttentl a grunt or uhmiu whrn hit by my bul- 
li-t.s, and Vft it was a lit»aUhy, wi*Ilcondition«»<l tiger, 
rath<*r <»vrr than under the average* as to h\'/a\ 

That was the last tiger that ft*ll to my gun, 
and my gun very nfarly fell to thi* tiger — that 
in ti» siiy, it wrnt very nigh to bursting in my 
bands, as a cons4*<|Ufncf of a bullrt having slip|H*d 
<»ut of its cartridgi* sonu* distance* up tlir l»arrel, 
wbfii th«* iKirrels weiv held downuanls fi*om mv 
Iniwdah. I was unaware of what had iKVurriHl, 
el that anything had iKrcuri\-d, to the weu{Mjn, 
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until, in the following month, I took it to an 
English gunsmith to be cleaned up. He told 
me that the barrel had bulged almost to burst- 
ing-point, and that, if I had continued shooting 
with it in its then state, it must most assuredly 
have burst. 

This chance of a bullet slipping is the one 
objection that has to be set against the advan- 
tages of a smooth-bore for tiger-shooting at close 
quarters. Experts in the matter of ball ammun- 
ition hold that you may not put a wad over a 
bullet as one does over shot, or turn the top of 
the cartridge over to secure the bullet. The 
only method they approve is that of pinching 
round the cartridge just above the bullet — a 
half-hearted expedient that is by way of a com- 
promise of the turning-down method, and which, 
when the operator who pinches is a native 
Indian, is apt on occasion to have a result as 
unsatisfactory as that above noted. 

In the course of those thirteen Terai expedi- 
tions I assisted in the execution of many panthers 
and bears ; Ijut although these animals helped to 
swell the annual bag, and so were acceptable 
enough when they came in one's way, we never 
made a business of pursuing them. Indeed I 
have on more than one occasion allowed bears 
to go scot - free, whtMi they might have been 
shot (*asily enough, l)ecause firing at them was 
remotely likely to scare a tiger, and so lose to 
me the nobler (|uarry. In fact, panthers and 
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bears which provided me with excellent 8iX)rt in 
those Deoffhur davs when I met them on fairlv 
even terms — they and I on foot — were, I found, 
very tame shooting from elephants. A tiger, 
asHisted by the imlx?cility of one or more ele- 
phants, did now and again make things lively 
for a time, and introduce a cjuite sufficient leaven 
of danger into the amusement. But even when 
a jmnther showed tight, as on some occasions a 
jmnther did, it could hanlly |)er8Uade the ele- 
])hantH to take it 8t*riously ; and as for the Ijears, 
they l)ehave<l in the presence of the elephant 
with the pusillanimity of buck - rabbits. Our 
avenige Iwig of |>anthers was alxmt five, of bears 

Nor did we, to swell «nir seasoirs reoonl, give 
<»ui>ielves up to pyt hon-HluM.it ing. I shot two or 
tlir«'e in inv thirtt*en vears, and so manv or more 
I rotiM hav»» shot on one day in one |mrticular 
l«K*ality — a dismal Hwamp where trei»K of the 
mangrove habit C4iHt thrir gliMim U|M)n the water, 
and rank grans and wnlgt* fe«tere<l in thf Hiimt*; 
an uti\vhol<*som<* and eminently uninviting K|Mit, 
fori'sworn of tigt^rs, but dear to tin* python, whirh 
wt-n* to Ik» wen then* of givat h'v/a* and unusual 
iiuinlw'r. Tlifiv it was that I witness^^l from a 
<''»ii;n of vantagi» the im|N*rc«*ptibI«* inovfuifnt by 
wliicli the snakt* niakt*s its pi-ogifss. As I stood 
ill niv liowdah. I saw a monstrr pvthon uncoil 

mm 

itM'lf from a largi* fallow -dtfr just IhOow me; 
tli«ii. as I brought the gun up to my shoulder, 

I' 
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the python's head was lost to my view in dense 
reeds, while its tail was yet concealed in the cover 
where the deer lay, and as much of its body 
as made an imperfect S curve was exposed. I 
could have shot it in that exposed part easily 
enough, and fully intended shooting, but the 
j)ython appeared now to be stationary, and thei'e- 
fore it seemed that nothing was to be lost by my 
waitincr and watchinof. I was makincf what might 
prove to be a valuable obsei'vation in natural his- 
tory, so I waited, with my attention never relax- 
ing for one moment, with my eyes glued to that 
massive coil of sheenv mosaic and marvellous 
coloiu-Iiarnionv ; and while I watched, with eves 
agai)e, behold ! an empty space where the python 
had l)een. The reptile had l:)een gliding onward 
always while I watched it, and only when its 
tail vanished into the reeds where I thought 
its head still nested did I l)ecome aware of this. 
T avenged mys(*lf and an outraged natural history 
directly afterwards by killing another python, 
upon which I wasted no scientific observation. 
A smaller python this, but still large enough, 
when slung across a fair-sized elephant, to dangle 
on both sides nearly to the groimd. 

Wild elephants abounded in the Terai, as did 
X\w\ throimhout tlir lon<i: stretch of forest and hill 
and vall(»y lying between the Himalaya and the 
Nnith-West Proviiict's. Hut while in the Dhooii 
Trnii (which is liritisli tiTritorv) ele})hant-h\mting 
was permissible to British subjects U{X)n licence, 
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iio one but Jung Kiilm(l(N)r or his aigents wiis 
allowed to hunt elephants in the Nepjil Terai. 
The |)emiit that siuictionetl one's entnince ujmhi 
Nepalese territory stated this disability in very 
succinct tenns. The holder of the j)ermit, how- 
evt»r, was not only cautioninl as to hunting 
elt*phants, he was enjoiniMl not to molest or annoy 
them in any way. And so one went there at first 
in fear an<l tivmbling, U^t some l)east of a wild 
elephant should abuse its privilege, and force U|)on 
«»ne a lireach of the jK^ace aiul the |H>nnit which 
might lead to the exclusion of British siK>rtsmen 
from the Terai thereafter. It was not mv evil 
fortune to stmnlJe across one, although over and 
ovtT agjiin I came U|M>n fivsh tmct*s of them. 

As a fact, the whole of this Nejwdese Terai 
was a rloM* pn*si«rve, into which Jung Hidiad<N>r 
Would havr prfffrn^l that none but himst*lf sh«>uld 
«»ntrr. It was rigonnisly pn*8t»rve<l in n*gjinl to 
(*lephatits, and cltisely conwrve<l as to its timU^r; 
an<l (*<'onomi(* d(*velopmt*nts otlit*r than tlu*M^ most 
primitive on«*s wen» discountenance<l, if not pn»- 
hibit4*il. Now and then the splfudid fon^sts 
vi«*ld«Ml a fair n»venue. In lUie mnisou I was tohl 
tliat a million sterling had U^tMi n*alis4*<l. Hut the 
tiniU'r was not siild fVi-ry s«'aH<in, and i\\v N(*|Md 
K\<*hf<iu«*r Would have com«» «»lf verv Iwidlv in the 
l«*an vt-ai-s of thf Ti'nii when thf |on»sts vi(*ldt*d 
ii«*\t to n«>thing, if it had not drawn u|H)fi intermU 
aiid inort* {N*rman«*nt supplies. 

It uas no doubt Jung lliduuhMir's |iolicy to dis- 
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courage human settlement, and even temporary 
human habitation, as well as commercial and 
industrial enterprise : in short, his design was to 
restore the Terai entii'ely to its primeval state. 
Such a restoration, however complete, would not 
have been an operation of very striking magnitude 
at any time, and would have been barely notice- 
able in the days when I knew the Terai, and 
when, as I have already observed, that country 
was mostly an unpeopled wilderness. A portion 
of the Terai that I knew only as Nepalese territory 
had formerly belonged to Oudh, and had attracted 
some amount of settlement, but the scattered 
hamlets ceded to Nepal decayed under the blight 
of Katmandu rule, and for the most part had 
been long since abandoned. In the broad belt of 
country l:)etween the hills and the Oudh fix)ntier 
cultivation was conspicuously absent. Here and 
there an isolated patch, hoe-turned for seed, 8Ug- 
gest(»d Crusoe's agricultiu'al method and much of 
Crusoe's solitude. But nowhere had civilisation 
gained the slightest advantage in the contest with 
jn-imordial forces. And the inhabitants (when 
there were any) s(*euied to be as utterly miser- 
abl(» as the denizens of Martin Chuzzlewit's Ekleu. 
l^H)r joyless wretches, life had for them no linger- 
ing hope*, and but one desire — medicine ! Thev 
came, the halt, the lame, the blind, and the sick 
of nianv maladies, and asked us white men to heal 
them. Thev (lt*niandtMl of us immediate cure of 
chronic and deep - seated disease, restoration of 
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sight to empty eye-sockets, and prompt relief from 
the jMilsy of age. Unhappy sufferers from many 
iIIk, they confidently regiinletl the sahib as a 
nivsterious combination of the Pool of Bethesda 
and the Fountain of Rejuvenescence. They be- 
lieveil in us, who were at the best only amateur 
])hyKician8, as though we had Ikm-Mi so many 
Oalens ; and Shipton, as a trained doctor, was as 
a veritable yEsculapius to them, and enjoyed quite 
an extensive pmctice that brought him the only 
guenlon he sought — the consciousness of having 
somewhat n»lievetl the |>ang8 of suffering humanity. 
I always carried a me<licine-chest with my camp 
«*4|ui|>age, but my attempts at healing had to 1)6 
rfstrictcMl to the commoner fonns of disease of 
which I underst<H>d som(*thing. 

.lung Itahad<N»rH obji'ction to j)eople in his 
T«Tai preserve was logical enough. Plh'phanta 
an* shv (»f man ; and man — the Indian cowht^ni 
i'SjM»rially — makes the cons4T\*ation of fon*sts n)ort« 
<lifHcult than it n^tnl lie, by his habit of setting fire 
t«» the dry pass in view of hastening th«» after- 
math. S41 that his cattle may obtain the young 
grass, spnuig pluenix-like out of t\\v ashes, he 
will dt*strov milli<»ns of MMnUings and sapHngs, and 
d«» iiitiiiite damag«» to the larger tn»es ; for when 
in the 1h»i w«»ather the caireless henl starts a fire 
of* this S4irt, neither he nor anv other can wiy 
whither it shall stniv. or when or where it shall 
btnii its^'lf out. Hiif of the fn*«|Uent incidents of 
a forest lM*at in April and May is that of Htumbling 
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within the circuit of a forest fire ; and it is one 
that ^ives the elephant another opportunity of 
exhibiting its intelHgence. When it happens that 
the line of fire intercepts the line of advance, theiv 
is but one satisfactory way of meeting the situa- 
tion — viz., to mark a weak spot in the line of fire, 
and push through that point into the blackened 
and cooling tract over which the fire has passed. 
It is useless retreating in front of it, and may be 
just as vain to retrace one's steps in the hope of 
turning its fiank, so it remains to make a dash 
through the IJaze. There the line of fire creeps 
rai)i(ll y along the gi'ound, licking with fieiy tongues 
the i^rass l>eneath and the leaves and branches 
within its n»ach ; and there is a crackling as it 
advances like unto that of rifle and pistol shots, 
and clouds of smoke that dim the sun ; but the 
blaze is not of eijual volume through the line : 
here and there aic l)reaks where the combustible 
mat(»rial is scantier than (»lsewhere, and by one of 
thes(» less ardent passages one heads one's way. 
Then it is that tht* '' cussedness" of the elephant 
occasionallv makes dilHculties that reflect discredit 
on its intellectual cajjacity ; and one is thoroughly 
well j)leas(Ml whtMi the gauntlet has been run with 
no worse contingencies than a smashed howdah 
and half-a-dozen contusions caused by various 
LMMtnigs of one's sairacicnis mount. 

The forest Hn\s, j>artieularly those on the hill- 
sides, are at night magnificent s|)ectacles. Seated 
in the open, after dark, to eniov the cool breezes 
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from the Himalaya, we were occafiionally treate<l 
with pyrotechnic displays not unworthy of tlie 
Crystal Palace. Ravines and ^IHen coursed witli 
laml)ent flames from crown to lcK)t of far-off hills ; 
outlines of distant ranws wei'e traced as hv myriads 
of lijrhts from |K)int to |K)int ; and, nearer at hand, 
the forest trees n>8e out of a crimson sea. It was 
a j^ala si«;ht to look u|K>n, but Uid for the timlier 
that Junj; Itidiadoor prize<l. 

I do not know that this Mayor of the Ne|Mil 
Palace t<x)k any interest in ti^r-shooting himself, 
or ohjiK^ttMl to the sidiilm killing; such tigers as his 
territory pi-ovide<l. I never heanl of his l)eing out 
after them, — |M>ssihly he found it tame work after 
relation killing, of which folks said he had done 
t'lioui^h tn witiate Saturn himself; or he mav have 
put it asidi' 1k*<nius<* of its interference with ele- 
piiant -hunting. It was S4iid that on<* of his n*gi- 
ni«*nts had tigt*r-skin facings, and another facings 
pr(»\ idt'd hy the |Minther, hut I never heaitl how 
or l)y wliom the tigers and {Minthers rtN|uinHl for 
tills tutorial pur|MiH<* were ohtaintnl. They may 
havf Ufu iietttNl lui wert» thos«* which Jung 
Itiiliadoor laid down in the {Nith (»f the Duki* of 
Kdinhurgh, and, later on, t>f the Prinee of Wales. 

< hi<*f I came u|Min Jung Iiidiad<Nir's flrphant- 
cMtehing eamp, and diw^iveriNl uliat training hy 
tli«* Kli«*ddah mahouts could do in tht* wav of de- 
\ ••loping an fh'pliant s sjHt-^l ami hrutt* foive. The 
tii^t sign <»f this ramp that gni'te<I us Wits a fly- 
ing S4|uadron of young elephants that nipidly ovt-r- 
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hauled us as we jogged along towards our tents, 
and passed us as though our elephants had been 
standing still. Those were the greyhounds of the 
Kheddah, whose work it was to hunt down and 
ring in the wild ones ; and until I saw them there, 
I dreamed not of the possible agility of the ele- 
phant. But a more phenomenal animal of the 
Royal stud awaited me in Jung s camp when we 
came to it, — one of the fighting elephants employed 
to coerce the captured wild ones — a very night- 
mare of a beast, fitted only for a zoological Inferno. 
There it stood, heavily fettered fore and aft, with 
its brow resting against the trunk of a tree, 
and 1 fancy the brow of that elephant and the 
trunk of that tree were of equal intellectual capa- 
city. Not in the direction of pin-lifting had this 
giant ])een trained : its mind had been left un- 
tutored ; everv effort had been du-ected to the 
develoj)m(*nt of its muscles, and there it stood, 
leaning against the greenwood post, as different 
an animal from the ordinary elephant as is the 
('hanij)ion dray-horse from the rocking-steed of the 
nurs(*rv, or as Sandou, the trained athlete and 
lif't«*r of grand j)ianos, elej)hants, and similar un- 
considered trifles, from the fat boy of the caravan. 
I felt some respect for the animal: there was 
nothing j)retentious al)out it ; no one claimed for 
it th(* wisdom (jf Solomon, or anv wisdom whatever. 
With becoming modesty it confined its limited 
mental i)()wer to the soluti<ni of the only problem 
that j>resented itself — /.(\, was that object against 
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which it had leaned for several hours another 
elephant, or was it, the leaner, really another ti'ee? 
I i-esiK^cted it for that retiring virtue, and, con- 
sidering it physically, was lost in admiration of its 
strength and symmetry. Jumbo was as a cor- 
pulent Berkshire hog com|mred with that warrior 
of the Tenii. 

We just missed a share in one of the elephant 
liunts of Jungs foresters, and ]>erha]>s it wa« as 
well we <li<l, for the man w1m> joins in an exjieditiou 
of that kind can fi>nn no idea when or where the 
chase will tenninate. Nor is there any attempt to 
givf ease to him who rides. Howdahs, footlxmnls, 
»»ft rugK, umbrellas, and the n*st of tlie Per^uuts 
af»/ffirfitiis, should Ih» Imted and avoided hy the 
••Irphant -hunter, who lias, indetnl, to 8Corn delights 
and livi* lalM>rious davs if lie would lx> in at the 
captun* of th«» cpiarry. Clinging on to a Kumll [md 

hv his evehn>ws, or elsewavs as he can, he lias to 

• • • 

U'lalMiur his elephant with a mac<* whenever the 
]>ace slackens; and the holding on, an<l the urging 
along. «iC(Mipy his time and attention so fully that 
tlie meal he carries in his wallet l)t*comes a niov- 
alile feast ill a double m^nsi*, and the pipe he would 
tain fill and light is forbiddt*ii by uiicoiigt*nial 
cMrruiiistanc<*s, and the liuit condition of that man 
is wors4' than th«* iirst, in pn»|Mirtion to tin* Mpiare 
«»r cuU* of the distaiic«* tnivelle^l. And the hunt, 
when tiiiislie<l, inav ctune to an imhI do/j*iis of mileii 
fr«»m evervwhere. Tli«*n it mav well Iw that the 
iiovict* in elephant-hunting exclaims against the 
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crudty of fate, and ari'ives at a drivelling' condition 
in which he would give any number of kingdoms 
for a restaurant — ay, even for a beerhouse ! 

By arguments such as are here given, I have 
always sought to console myself for that dis- 
appointment in regard to our going after wild 
elephants. 

I did not set any particular store by skins and 
horns as trophies of my Terai shooting, but one 
living trophy that I brought away with me I 
valued exceedingly. This was a tiger cub, one of 
three that I came upon in a patch of grass cover, 
and the best tempered of the party, as far as I 
could judge by a few minutes' inspection and 
handling. The mother of these three got away 
unseen just as I entered the grass, but the ele- 
phants soon winded the cubs, and I approached 
the spot where they were marked down, full of 
hoj)e that one or two fair-sized tigers would pre- 
sent themselves. But there were only the two- 
nioiith-old cubs deserted by a mother that proved 
to be utterly iiiseiisil)le to the most ordinary mater- 
nal ol)ligati()ns. For when I came upon those cubs, 
1 counted u|>on th(» tigress mother as mine. It 
seemed as if I had only to exercise due patience 
and strategy to secure* this result. I retired from 
th<* field leaving th(» cubs intact, leaving also scouts 
to watch the tigress's movements if it reappeared, 
I gave the tigress ample time to recover its ner\"e 
and inat(»rnal instincts, and, finally, I attempted by 
cautious npproach and circumvallation to catch the 
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whole family together — hut in vain : tliere, when I 
returned to the B|)ot, were the three cul)8 only. 
I re|H*ate(l this |)erfonnance agiiin and yet again, 
with the one inivarying conseijuence ; and tlien, as 
tlie day was ch>«ing in, I made my Heh*ction of the 
aniiahle cuh, and carrie<l it off in my anns, leaving 
the other two for tlieir jMirent. Next day I re- 
turninl tn'times to the scene, and having carefully 
cut off the tigi'ess's retrt*at, closed in u|)on its lair. 
Alas, only emptiness was there ! Tlie tign*8S had 
carri(Ml off its two remaining cubs into sjmce, to l)e 
seen no moiv hv me that year, at all events. 

The cub that I carried off gn*w in strt*ngth and 
grace for some months its the j>et of my household. 
Nev««r hut on one occasion clid its amiability fail it, 
evfh for a niomt*nt, and then we had our fii*st and 
last struggle for sujirenmcy. My j)et was al)out 
tivf months c»Id wIhmi this crisis (X!curre<l, and a 
sofa-cushion was the lK)ne of Ci»ntention. My jH»t, 
stri'tohefl at length ujMm a couch, was Ixired for 
want of u plaything; it to(»k the cushion and 
worriinl it, and it worriinl tmtil its own t«*mj>t»r 
sutll*red as nnich fnmi the rough tn»atmfnt as my 
rusiiiun. and tlu'ii I interv'eiHnl, and my [M*t and I 
had li short encounter, in which th«* victorv was 
niin«*. Tlieii»arter, that splendid tom-cat g^ivi' no 
trouble to uhvlMNlv : alwavs loos*' alw»ut tin* lious**, 

it was mv constant comfianion and mv tii*stdiorn*s 

• • • 

plaything; and thfn* was r«*as4»n to ho|M* that thus 
it would rfa*'h maturity - tnictalil** and trust- 
worthy even as a fulbgn»wn tigrr. Hut this was 
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not to be : when it was about ten months old it 
died of some mysterious ailment which proved 
incurable, in spite of all the healing art of vets and 
doctors. 

I tried a panther as a pet, with less success on 
the side of amiability and more on the side of 
health. The beast grew to be tame enough by 
fits and starts, but suffered from occasional lapses 
into savagery ; and when it fought with me or any 
visitor of mine, it had no gentlemanly instincts in 
favour of fair-play. It would stalk any of us, com- 
ing uj)on us Iw surprise from behind the chairs or 
from under the table, until it became a matter of 
surprise when it did not stalk us, and that pet 
stood generally regarded as an unmitigated nuis- 
ance. Then I gave it to a rajah for a small zoo- 
logical collection, and saw no more of it. 

Mv Indian niena<i:erie included two or three 
bears ; but these animals, however sweet-tempered 
they may ])e, are not adapted to the home-life of 
the ordinary pet. I am aware that children have 
warrant for believing that bears can be accustomed 
to the use of chairs and beds and tables, and so 
forth. Thus are they and we instructed by the 
tale of the three bears ; but, though it be rank 
heresy to (juestion this teaching, I must say that I 
regard the presence of one ])ear (let alone three) in 
a domestic interior as incomj)atible with the sur- 
vival of any furnitun^ whatever, unless it be of cast- 
iion and the strongest of metal work. This much 
I say, speaking from experience. 
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As for deer and antelope, &c., I suppose I did no 
more tlian follow the Anglo-Indian fasliion made 
and provided in reganl to the keeping of these 
animals. The average Anglo-Indian domicile is, as 
often a« not, a |>artially e(|uipped Noah's ark. In 
the comjxmiMl are to be found, as a matter of course, 
goats and sheep, and the mdiil/s dogs, and the 
mangy foundlings of the Imzaar, and cows from 
whose milk the memsahib fondly hopes to dniw 
supplies of civam and butter, and horses and 
|Mmltry of sorts, and teal and quail and pigeons. 
And to the ortlinary collection there are frequently 
addt*d |K»a-fowl and monkeys, and deer and cranes 
of sorts, and other of the commoner cnmtures of 
thr wilds, and, more raivly, a wolf (chainwl up to 
an fuipty cask) or {mnthf^r, or any other lx»just of 
the foi'est or fowl of the air that the collector can 
gt't hold iA\ One enthusiast I renifmlier rejoictnl 
in the [Mmscssion of an ( )niithorhynchus |»anidoxus 
(or duck-bilhil platypus), which was very jirt*cit>us to 
him as such, although it was really tpiite aditlt*rent 
cn*atun». An<l to all tln» livf-st<K'k, donifstic or 
othiTwisf. (*olh«cttHl in tin* Angl(»-Indian c<»m|)ound, 
havf to lie addiMl the inevitable crows and kites 
auid mvniLH. and oth<*r binls of Indian station lite. 

Very full i>f life animal, ifptile, and ins«H'tivor- 
ouH- is the average^ Anglo-Indian hotisi*hol<l. In 
the north it is not an evervdav incident to find a 
colmi or centi|MNlc or scorpion domiciltsl in mwH 
l>e<l or Uiots, l»ut otherwist* the northern pn>vini*t*H 
aiv liountifully pn»vitleil with creatures of S4irl8 — 
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many of which could be very well dispensed with. 
The cat only, among domestic animals, is conspic- 
uously absent. That does not thrive in India, and 
is rarely to be seen in the Anglo-Indian establish- 
ment : but rats and mice abound, and knowinof no 
fear of their feline enemy, make themselves thor- 
oughly at home, mix freely with the family, and 
share the family meals, either discreetly by picking 
up crumbs l>elow the table or audaciously by plun- 
dering the stores upon the sideboard. The pur- 
blind nmsk-rat (that shrew which is so admirable 
as a j)arent, and would l^e so harmless but for its 
harj)y-like faculty of poisoning every edible or pot- 
able thing it touches) goes chortling round the 
room. The nimble squirrel darts in and out. In 
the verandah caged l)irds — canaries, doves, and the 
ivst — discourse with the vagabond myna, that, 
l)eing at liberty, makes itself free in every sense ; 
and overhead the circling kite, watchful of scraps 
thrown from the kitchen, sings a treble to the 
hoars(» bass of the carrion-crow. Then, when 
the too vigorous sunnner threatens, and when 
anxious mothers and wives, not quite unwilling' to 
]h} grass-widows, connuence their packing for Simla 
or Naini, therc^ is to be heard too much and too 
oft<'ii that bird - note which dominates all other 
pipings of the feathered choir, and says with dam- 
iiabh* itt»ration. '' We fe(*l it " or "Brain-fever," as 
those who luNir may render. Poor Ti'otty Veck 
inttMpi'etcd in various ways i\u\ chimes that were 
so larg»» a fcatui'c^ of his life and story; but as to 
the awful song of that Indian bird there are only 
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two known renderings — ** We feel it " and ** Bmin- 
rver. 

Among the occasional visitors of the An^lo- 
Indian home is the mon^foose, — a worthy animal 
enou«;h when re|irarde<l as a |)et, a pre<latory 
scoundrel when it tinds its wav into the hen-roost, 
and, I am afniid, a fraud in res{>ect of that snake- 
kilHn;^ pniwesH which is commonly attrihute<l to it. 
It is sjiid of the mon^<H>si* that it will relentlessly 
pui-sue tht^ snake whei'ever it comes aci'oss one, that 
it will «»n^a;je with the most venomous of the snake 
triln', and tlmt, Inking bitten, siiy, hy a cohni, it 
rushes off to apply the vegetable antidote* only 
known to the mong<H>se family, and suffers no ill 
c«»ns«»<|uences from that [M)isonous bite, which causes 
almost instantaniN)Us death to other animals. One 
of tlif tricks of the snake-charmers trade is the 
display of a mong<K>s(^ (pi*otNd>ly to<»thless) and a 
e«»lira ((*ertain fang-dniwn), which, if they can U» 
eajoliNJ into it. affect to g«) thnmgh a gladiatorial 
|M*rfoniian(M* ; but th«* whole affair is a sham (piite in 
ki'eping with the snake-man*s prt»teiire of charming 
out of the sahib's verandah t>r iHihhirlii-klitntn or 
gardt*n-{Kith a snake that he lets 1(kis<', at the pro|H*r 
nioiiifiit, out of the hollow luimlxMi hi* carrifs mn- 
<*faItNl iNMKNith his tllttntfi. 

It hap|NMH*<l to me once to si»e what might have 
U^tMi a splendid snake-mong«M»st* fight ifthemon- 
i^riMiM* wei*e half as prone to do battlt*as is lielievetl. 
Walking (|uit*tly along a |Nitli, within a doacen yanls 
of me I saw a cobra and two mong<M»Hes actively 
«M)gage<l in liN)king at each other, and t<M> much 
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occupied that way to notice me when I passed and 
watched them. The cobra, erect and with out- 
spread hood, turned now to this mongoose and 
now to that : the mongooses seemed to divide 
their attention between the cobra and consultative 
matter between their two selves. So did the three 
conduct themselves for some moments while I 
watched them ; and then the mongooses sidled off 
on other business than snaking, the cobra dropped 
his hooded front to the ground, and glided off else- 
where, and that ended the battle. 

I suppose the Anglo - Indian who becomes an 
amateur Jamrach does so very much for the sake 
of occupation, or to extend the narrowly restricted 
horizon of his home - life from May to October. 
Monotony hangs pall -like over his environment 
during that term, and the dead level of the plains 
that surround him is exactly t}"pical of the flatness 
of his daily life outside the work of his kutcheny. 
Nor can it \)e truthfully said that the average 
otticial life, the preparation of the sacred nuqsha, 
the report on the Gangetic dolphin, or the annual 
statistics of the how-not-to-do-it department, is 
always deliriously varied. Children who caU him 
father may not continuously gladden the heart 
and make endless variety in the life of this un- 
fortunate — the climate forbidding that they should 
share his exile. So do Anglo-Indians take an 
interest in animals that are not exactly what they 
see everywhere, and every day, and every hour of 
th(* day : I have known them wildly excited by 
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the first ftppearance of the bulI-fix>gH thiit comv in 
with the burst of the inonsouri, ami alMiliitcly iii< 
toxicated by the <ivhut of the wattr-waj^tail — the 
henil<l <»f tlio cold weather. Aiul for much the 
same ivasoii one does curious things in the way 
of time ' kilUi)^ : thus, for two yearn I acted as 
wci-etary i»f tlie Lucknow Kace Cluli, and for 
a nnich longer time as ntaimj^'r of an amateur 
theatrical conipany, and I cannot utidenitand that 
tiny wtiie man, U'iiijf free to live his own life, 
would have accepted either of thoite honorary 
KituationH while any other emplnyment — Htone- 
hi-eakio}; (tr otherwise — waa open to him. My ex- 



jM-neiices 




secretary of the Luckno* 
were in Kotne sort of 
a i4|Kirting nature, 
iiM wfv my ex[HTi- 
fticeft UK nn «iwri- 
er tir part 4'«ner 
.if niii'-llMlneK; but 
I ihi nut dtftire to 
t.-call the latter 
iinil for the foniiel 
— well, tliey ai-t 
another mIhi-v. 



Kace Club 




CHAPTER Xir. 



STATION LIFE IS OUDH. 



\THIST-rLATIXa — OAJIDLIXG— DERDT SWEEPS — LORD WILUAK BEBES- 
FURD—XAUTCHEa— INDIAN JUGGLERS— PUPPET -TLATfr—A MACBAS 

INCIDENT. 




tfjiitl iUi 

me was 



^KEAT always are the 
pleasures of antici- 
pation, and more es- 
pecially so were tlie 
prospective joys of sta- 
tion life that thrilled me 
when I turned station- 
wards from the Terai. I 
was leaving behind me 
the sweltering heat, the 
plairiie of flies, the dav- 
long sun-glare, and that 
exacting thirst which 
had to be denied or to 
1)L' liaivly assuaged mth 
il t<Mi imitially CMMiled drinks; and before 
thf prospuct of iliirkenetl ixK>ms, in whoae 
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kliuUy sljelter I should esca|)e from every ray 
of sunlight and bi'eathe an atmosphere chant- 
ened by thernuintidote and punkah to a mere 
siuunuT heat — cool and dusk day-refuge, where 
air should l)e Hindered ^nlorous bv the kus-his. 
whilf the sphish of water UjKm the tatties, sug- 
l^i'sting the drip of jMTfunuMl fountains, made 
sweetest and nu>st wnithing music. Tlien Ix^foi^e 
nie was the promise of abundant ice, and un- 
stint^'d draughts of aAd Huid, and the diunial 
phmgf into the waters of tlie Chutter Munzil 
swinnning-lmth, and rac(|uetH and whist, and all 
thr othfr dehghts of civilisation — delights that, 
whil«» Vft afar from me, seenanl In^wilderingly 
iMTffct. vvt that aime tt> l)e infinitelv unintei'est- 
liiir aft«'r a f«»w weeks* enjovmeiit of them. After 
a whilf f<»Ilo\vt*<l siitifty an<l a longing for jheel 
and jungh'. 

Not tliat whist evi»r staK*<l in its infinite variety 
in thnM» Lucknow sununt*i*s of inanv vears, even 
tlH»u;'h iKvasionallv the variftv nm into fxtivnu*H, 
and was distinguisht^tl by revokes and other pranks 
trying to human [Nitience. We had a wliist club 
f«»r aftt»rno<»n phiy, and we playt*<l at\fr dinner at 
iiM-vs or the l'nit«Ml StM'vice (1ub or rlsfwhfiis and 
not unfrtNiurntly we phiytMl until the bn*ak of day, 
uli«*n tin* s<»Idifr hurri<Ml off to morning |Mirade 
.ihd tin* (*ivilian to liis ciMich. For thn^t* sunnnem 
1 ••tVtM'tuallv avnidf^l the stni bv svstrmatirallv 
turning night into day, and. althi»ugh hy|M*rcriticaiI 
|M*<iplf nuiv pronounce this a diHsi|Nited hubit of 
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life, it had its hygienic advantages and was at- 
tended by satisfactory results. I lived mostly at 
the 55th mess during those years, played whist 
all night, did my day's work at dawn, and slept 
throu<i:h the sunlit houra until the time airived for 
racquets. 

India has produced some admirable whist- 
j)hiyers, if none quite equal to Da Costa and 
Lewis of the St Jamess. Colonel Drayson (I 
suppose he is now a General, like everybody else), 
who has written a book on this subject, or given 
his name to (or had it taken by) a Melbourne 
club; llornsby, the gunner; Peters, and one or 
two otheis, made fame for themselves in Anglo- 
Indian whist circles ; and many other's played a 
game far alx)ve the Portland average, albeit that 
chib counts among its memljers the mighty Caven- 
disli, who in the world he lives in is known by a 
l(*ss aristocratic name. 1 have played a good deal 
at the St James's, and seen there infinitely woi-se 
j>lay than that of the Tasmanian Club, Hobart, to 
sav n(>thin<^ of India. At the St James's I met 
with an exptMieiict* that is unique in my card 
careei' — that is to sav, when on one occasion I 
lost a rubl)er, one (jf mv adversaries offered to 
])ay me, he not having grasped the fact that he 
had won. 

In Lucknow our or<linarv points were loipees 
and chicks (lour ruj)e(»s), rising exceptionally to 
chicks and <::old - moliurs. At the hill stations 
t^old-mohurs were the ruling standaixl, and a 
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^(Hxlly numlKT of these would sometimes cliaii^ 
hands at tlie end of a rubber. Tliere was in 
those days some lieavy Ix'ttin^f both by players 
and outsiders, and whist aime very exj)ensively 
to sonu» who indulgiMl in it. But they were 
incKstly jjcxkI jjaunblers who played at Simla, Naini, 
or whfre not on the slo])es of the ice-crownwl 
Himalaya: they tix>k their lx*ating kindly, and 
ki*pt their heads and tempers whichever way 
their fortunes trendeil. I have set*n an outside 
In'ttor h»sc a heavy stake U*caust* the two play- 
rvs lu» was iNickin^ failtnl to count their honours 
and so scon* the second game of the rublier. He 
mad«» no sign, that inti'n'stiMl onl<M>ker. He did 
not scold wIhmi, whist unforgiving, tht» rubl)er went 
against him : \iv |Kiid and l<M)ke<l pheasant. 

If tht' plav was hravv at thorn* hill clubs, it was 
mostly ♦•ngag«'<l in by men who could affoixl to jMiy 
what tht*v l<»st. and was carrietl on as amicablv as 
hoiiourablv bv those concerne<l. At ran* intiTvals 
th(* ordinary harmony of tlH*w nu*etings was dis- 
turU»<l as. for instanct\ when the fi»llowing highly 
dramatic incident occumnl. A tliflerence of <ipinion 
ar«»s«* U'twtt'u twf» players, and one of them, rising 
aiii^M'ilv fn»m the talJe, went to the door with the 
iiitfiitioii fif h*aving the rtMim ; but having o|M*nt*<| 
tli«* d(M»r. he chang«*4l his mind. slamintMl the d«M>r 
to. and was still inside. The other lielligiM*ent, 
fitting with his kick to that d<M>r and hearing it 
rI«iM\ iN)iiolud(Ml thiit his op|H>nent had gt>n«* out, 
and thought it sate to unlMis4»m hims«*lf of some 
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highly uncomplimentary matter regarding him 
who should have been absent but was unfortun- 
ately present. Then that one who was incon- 
veniently within eai-shot of those unfavourable 
comments seized by the throat the utterer thereof 
and nearly throttled him ; and I do not know that 
society would have been injured in the slightest 
degree if the throttling had been ejffectual. 

Although India has been discredited with an 
evil reputation as to gambling, I do not believe 
that play has been at any time as dangerously 
high there as it has been in England. It has 
been more general, perhaps, because Anglo-Indian 
society is more homogeneous than English, and 
more likely to indulge collectively in any amuse- 
ment. It has been more widely known, because 
everybody in India knows at least as much about 
, his neighlx)ur as the neighbour does about him- 
self, and because for the Briton in Hindostau 
there is no Monte Carlo to fly to for a good and 
unnoticed flutter. But India has never known 
any equivalent of Crockfords, and the almost 
universal tone of the AnMo-Indian world is such 
as would make an imitation of Crockford's diffi- 
cult, and the deliljerate fleecing of some pigeon 
to the tune of thousands impossible. 

Many, many years ago a cas(» of such pigeoning 
occurred in Calcutta. A young fellow just about 
to come of age and into possession of some £10,000 
was i)ounced upon by a genial rasciil whose posses- 
sions were a minus quantity, and who, if he had 
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come into what he deserved, would have enjoyed 
the hospitality of No. 1 Chowringhee ' for a 
lengthened period. This hawk was of the bluff 
and jovial order, a bibulous bird withal, and the 
poor dove saw in him only the boon companion 
ready at all hours to cast his years behind him and 
frolic with youth : a dangerous man for the un- 
sophisticated to associate with, in that he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve, and that heart was stone 
to break the beak of the daw that pecked at it. 

This mature scouii<lrel led his young dupe 
on ill a friendly ecnrte match that lasted for 
some days ; lured him on to always increasing 
stakes ; and finished liim with an all-night sitting 
in a private room with doors locked. From that 
seance the pigeon emergeil a clean-plucked binl, 
the hawk with an I (> U for the £10,000. But 
the latter had not reckiinet^l with public opinion 
and the dii|>eH guaitliaii : Ixith weit* too much 
for him, and in the end he was onlv too glad 
to forego his cliiini to realise u|K)n that £10,000 
docuinrnt and get himself out of the way. 

That is the one ca-si- of the kind that came 
under my ol>Hi-rvation, and I saw a gixKl <teal 
of Kiicli gambling as went on. Where changi' 
is so limited in jnu-suits [M-culiar to EngliNlinifn, 
and outdoor amuHenifnts inipmcticidite lor inonths 
logetbcr twivc in the sunlfKH hours, it mav U- 
excuw-d that canis in some form or ')thfr — 
whether as inHtruiiients of soieiititic or Hundtle- 

■ Tlir (akutU jail. 
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puppy whist, or innocuous and solitary patience, 
or other games less scientific and innocuous — are 
largely employed. It may be deemed creditable 
to the Lucknow men of my time that they wearied 
so utterly of all card games except whist (which, 
however funnily played at times, cannot be con- 
verted into a round game), that in sheer des- 
peration they took to roulette. 

But i)romlsing as was this new departure, it 
I)rovtHl an abject failure in the course of a week. 
Tht» table was not true, and after very brief 
t!'ial it In^ame generally known that the odds 
\\on» greatly in favour of some four numbers. 
*rinMf» \vt»re !nnnlH*i*s that never turned up, but 
ono of (luvsi* fiuu' was continually in evidence, 
Miul \\\o player who biicked those frequently 
ir\MMrins; iwuiiIhm^s was absolutely certain to win. 
\\ iu»i;l»i l»a\o hvvn expiH^ted that we should have 
.il».uhl»»ur*l io\iloilt^ as siH>n as this discovery was 
ui ulr. l»\ii \\f» wrro loth to relinquish our new play- 
(luMi; III {\\i\\ .s\uninary fashion, and we adopted 
iIh^ r\|MMlitMa ot* krt'i>ing each player in the ban- 
kri.slup for a tinu* liinittHl to fifteen minutes, or 
Mirh shortt^r ju'riod as was sutficient to break him. 
Hut t»vt'n that would not work Siitisfactorily : each 
playtT, as his turn oani(» to take the bank, knew 
that li(» was going to his ruin, and he who took it 
last was IhuukI t<> 1m» tlu» heaviest loser, and might 
i)<»ssil)lv U* tli(* onlv one. Never was there such a 
trav(»sty <>f the Monte (.'arlo game. Capita ant 
mirrs was j)reft*ral)le. 
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One notable, and, I think, harmless shape as- 
sumed by the gambling spirit in India was that of 
the (English) Derby sweep. Born in the Bengal 
C'lub, Calcutta, the sweep travelled northwards, 
growing as it advanced. It was of respectable 
dimensions at Lucknow, in that it gave a first 
prize of from Us. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000, and liav- 
ing reached and become domiciled in Umballa, 
it assumed such Gargantuan proportions that the 
first prize was over a lakh when that lakh repre- 
sentee! much more of its nominal value (XIO.OOO) 
than it does at the present time. 

The Umballa sweep liecjime an institution patron- 
ised throughout the civilised world much more 
freely than those of Honiburg. Great Britain, 
Austndasia, and evi'ry British |>ossession in the 
Cast, took chances in this great lottery. People 
of every clans and crt'ed throughout Hind<«tan in- 
vesttnl in it — geiientls and sulMilterns, coinmissionerH 
and crmntablt's, nawalw and nolKKlies, |>aid their 
Ks. 10 for thi-ir tm-ii at tliiu wIr'^O of Fortune ; and 
all sorts anil conditions of men came out prize- 
winners usually t>n a single ticket, as was the case 
with a station-master on the G.1.1*., who one y<*ar 
took first prize — a fortune for his Hs. 10; as was 
the atse als«> with a Lucknow man who won a 
handsome prizt- on a ticket, half nf the price of 
which he had l-irrowed. 

I took nmnv tiokets in thi-M- KWcei« without 
anv consideniblf advantage to nivst-lf. iinlcHs tio]H> 
enjfiyed for an hoiu' or two U- such. On tin- morn- 
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'mg of the Derby of 1876 I received a telegram 
from India (I ]>eing then in London) to the effect 
that I had drawn Petrarch and Skylark in the 
Lucknow sweep. Petrarch and Skylark were first 
and third favourites, and nothing remained but 
that I should go down to Epsom and see those 
two romp home in their proper order. Peters and 
1 went down together in a hansom, happily un- 
conscious of the fact that in addition to the two 
horses a]x)ve named we had between us drawn 
four others (mostly or all non-starters) in that 
sweep. What did I know or care about the 
mineral colt to be known from that day as Kisber ? 
N(j more than for mineral waters ! I thought the 
first prizes of the Lucknow sweep, equivalent to 
£5000 or £6000, as good as ])anked to my credit, 
and with reluctance laid a modest fifty off. I 
took only a languid interest in a race which I 
reirarded as a fore<xone conclusion. I saw Petrarch 
lead round Tattenham corner without emotion : he 
was only then by anticipation where I had placed 
him, and then that mineral l)east forged ahead 
of him, and yet two other's owned by England's 
pr(*seut Prime Minister, and Petrarch came in 
fourth — Skylark nowhere I It is a curious coinci- 
dence that a certain IxKikmaker who laid heavily 
acjainst Petrarch for the Derby which it lost, backed 
it heayily for th(^ (iuineas and Leger which it won. 
Superior knowledge of form and condition may be 
the natural ex})lanation of this, but ill-natured 
I)e()i)le found ex})lanation of another kind. 
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Among the more prominent suppoi-ters of the 
Umballa Derby 8wee]> were that good s|K>rt6man 
Lord WilHam Beresfonl, more genemlly known a« 
Bill Beresford, and Colonel (now of course Gen- 
eral) Harris, whose popular sobriquet was "China 
Jim." These two were, I believe, members of a 
Bmiill confederacy that made a comer us to the 
UniboUa sweep, and by adventurous purchase of 
likely horses drawn by otliers cleared some hand- 
some pi-ofits. But I seem to remember hearing 
how one year, as a consequence of son>e telejifniphic 
error in the instructions sent to their English 
agent, mom was laid oft' than the occasion required, 
and the timiH itnimal iMdance was on the wrong 
side of the Iwlgcr, 

But when tlie Umlmlla Bwet']> had rcachwl its 
zenith the Punjab ffovernnieiit inteiiIict(Hl it, and 
set the law in motion to suppresH it. The CJoverii- 
nient was stronger tliim the Sw(h']> ; and now the 
I^-rby Hw^-f-p of India has revertwl to its old home, 
tliH |{«-ngal Club, wliere it Houriwhes like a green 
Itay-tn-t'. 

I'«»sjiililv with a view to showing tliat life in 
India is wortli living, an extmonlinarv glimiour 
has alwHVK lK-«*n cast n|>on idl things Indimi by 
travellei-s of th-' Sinlmd th<' Sailor onlt-r. and 1 do 
not know that tht> many plillanthropical and Iiido. 
philist gloU'-trotttTs who havi* n-ci-ntly "fhinf" 
Imlia hav<- niatcriidlv impr(iVf4l nmttt'rs in tins 
ifsix-ct. In wmit" pirtieulars tl»*y havi-, I think. 
made liad worw, and sii|M'rinduce<l profound 
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darkness where they found only the twilight of 
icrnoYSLUce. 

Among the generally accepted fallacies, whose 
name is legion, were (and I fancy are) the two 
following: (l) that the Indian nautch is a grace- 
ful and brilliant spectacle of peculiar fascination 
for the lovers of the beautiful ; and (2) that Indian 
conjuring is marvellous and beyond comparison 
with any of the achievements of Houdin or any 
other Western prestidigitator. As the nautch and 
conjuring happen to be the two most prominent of 
Indian indigenous entertainments, I will say some- 
thing about them by way of showing the extent to 
which the Anglo-Indian may depend upon them 
for anmsement during his term of exile. 

I remember that my first conception of the 
nautch was that it was performed by earthly 
houris known as Bayaderes. I had this on good 
authority, as I believed ; but I regret to say that 
I have since come to be sceptical as to whether 
Bayaderes have any existence in any part of this 
planet, and certain that they no more exist among 
Indian nautch-girls than does the griffin or unicorn 
in our zooloi>fv. 

As to the Indian nautch-girl and her circum- 
anibulations, it is possible to the imaginative 
writ(»r to Siiv a m)od deal about her lithe foim 
and her sensuous, V(^luptuous, &c., evolutions in 
what, for want of a l)etter term, I will call the 
dance. So, too, being inspired sufficiently, he 
may speak of her imitations of the screech-owl as 
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Binj^g. None but the morbidly accunite i)eoi»le 
will greatly blame him, even though they know 
that he is ludicrously wrong, whei^eas a gootl niimy 
ignorant folk will Wlieve him, and for that section 
of the community he will have established the 
Bayadere myth. 

I havf seen several nautcbes {aud some of these 
were of the Ix-^st) given by magnates of (V^ssitonah, 
Dummitollah, and elsewhei-e in Bengal, where is 
the stronghold of the iiautch, and the most last- 
ing, and not the most offensive, im]>ii>8.sion that 
they left u|)on me was that eft'ecttHl uihhi my 
sense of smell. The strongest |>oint of the nautch, 
and that which was all-piTvadiiig of it fi-om iind 
to finiHli, was its wealth in stinks, that connnenced 
with atta of roses an<l ended with the nuik exhala- 
tions fi-oin exjiiring vhimffh wicks ftnl with nuis- 
tanl-oil. Think of the intermiHliat*' smells, — the 
oveqwwering jasmine [wrfume of the nailtcli-girls' 
chai'lets and m-cklaces ; tlie reek of < 'a]oitta*s 
oiH>n <lr.iiiis; th<- smoke from a hiUHlre<] hookahs; 
the geiu-ral nidor of cocftannt-oil aufl gh«t- anil 
givasv humanity, - tlie awful combination of all 
Ix'ing an Inferno comimrtil with which a Sevi-n 
I>ials cofiking-shop is Klysiiim itself Nausea 
and headache were the invariaUe coiiseijueiiees of 
a nautch to ine. 

Aliout tin* very Ijest of tliem. as far as I siiw, 
there was much of dirt and Mjualor ; and I su|i' 
|K>8e they aiv vf|-y muclt tlie same now as |it>ilKiI)]y 
they were when ('live and Warren llastiugM were 
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spectators of them — for fashions change slowly, 
if they change at all, in Hindostan. In spite of 
agricultural shows designed to improve native hus- 
bandry and implements, the ryot uses to-day the 
plough first employed for the cultivation of the 
soil ; in spite of the example of Europeans and 
Bengali Baboos, the people clothe themselves to- 
day as did their predecessors in India when Alex- 
ander and Porus crossed swords ; and in spite of 
the brilliant spectacle, the coloured calcium light, 
and the latest thing in skirt - dancing seen by 
many an Indian student at the Alhambra or the 
Empire, the nautch remains the old unleavened 
abomination that prevailed when Suraja Dowlah 
sat on the throne of Moorshedal)ad. 

The nautch of my experience may be briefly de- 
scribed thus : Scene — the courtyard of the host's 
house, covered in temporarily by an awning of 
some sort which has no pretensions to be water- 
tight. In the phice of honour the host smoking 
ii hookah, and all round the yard a dusky crowd of 
ho<)kah-siiiok(»rs, sijuatted upon the ground for the 
most part, but as to a few honoured with chairs. 
Behind the host and guests a score or so of re- 
tainers, whose mission it is to purvey j^?an .9M/>ar» 
when the entertainment shall be concluded, or to 
sprinkle diluted atta ui)on the more important of 
the i)eoj)le present, or to bring yooh or chillums for 
the hookah, &c. In the centre of the courtyard, 
which is carpet(»(l or matted for the occasion, the 
iiautch-girls, with their attendant orchestra, find 
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their stage. Iii front sit the girls when the exi- 
gencies of the dance do not claim their ser\'ices ; 
behind them the three or four makers of noises, 
who by a pleasant irony are described as musicians, 
and where the instruments {old-time as the pipes 
of Pan and Apollo's dried-up turtle) consist of a 
stringed atfair that rudely burlesques a Lowther 
Arcade fiddle, a reed arrangement potent of dis- 
conl, and the tom-tom that a poet has dignified 
under the style and title of the Indian drum. The 
girls — the Bayaderes of romance — are unpre- 
possessing females who would be menials in some 
household if they were resjjectable : some of them 
fat and middle-aged ; nont' of them remarkable for 
lx*auty. The musicians — save the mark! — are 
scoundrels to u man, and would Ije convicts! by 
a jury of jthysiognoniists of any crime charged 
against them. 

The smoke of a hundred hookahs rises and hangs 
as H i>jdl over the tliroiig. The musicians make 
hideous sounds, which have a sort of rlivthin alwrnt 
them U-causf <if tlie timt'-Watiiig of thf constant 
tom-tom. A nautch-girl rises and pntctfils to 
jingle music fiimi her ankh-ts I»y a nii>n<>t'>nous 
hhulfle naiiul the stagt>, white shi' swavs hilluT 
mill thither and wavi-s her arms, until shi- is re- 
lieveil by another gtrl, who shulHfs and swavs itnd 
waves ill tlif ii(>[)roveiI manner, and sn tin vi/m. 
( )r, by way "f cliaiige, a siren rist-s and emits 
vociU Sounds of Kucli |KiWfr that wlit-n she briii^ 
out a high note (and she is as full of high notes as 
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a confidential Ijank clerk) one sees the muscles of 
her throat throb atrain. And so the intellectual 
sixji-t proce^ls for hours until the regulation quan- 
tities of discoixl. smoke, and smell have been en- 
joye^l. That is the Indian nautch. 

A-s to Indian juggling, travellers have told mar- 
vellous stories, and are tellincr them even to this 
day. Sir Henry Yule, in his account of Marco 
Polo, mentions how that earlv wanderer described 
a quite mii-aculous feat that he had heard of or 
H^.'en. I think he said he had seen it, and I 
can only ho[x? that he will be forgiven for this 
Htatenient, K<;eing how little chance there is of his 
\H':\uyr ^fi'Mi'ViiWy Ijelieved. This feat is thus de- 
Hcribed : Tln^ |>erformer thi-ew a ball of twine 
into t lie, uir, ;Lnd that Ijall, unwinding as it went, 
umi: out of hi^Jllt into celestial spaces; then con- 
tinuin;^ to nMMMid, the twine di^ew up a rope until 
tii.'il vvjiK |t»sl in the void alj<jve ; then a boy (the 
iiHvil;il>l<* Ixiy of many conjurings, whether in Asia 
(;r ;it \\\it Surr<*y <Mid of the Westminster Bridge) 
;is<:<'nd<-<i til*' rope until he was lost to view; then a 
man followed into tli<' same nebulous regions ; and 
then the l>ov's h<'jul came tumblinff down to earth. 
That <'nd<Ml the p^'iformance. I daresay there are 
})lenty of peoph* who would swallow this, just as 
then* are people who think India can do without 
its opium revenue, or l)e fitlv i^overned bv an ex- 
clusivdy native executive ; but the majority would, 
I l)elievf , prefer to discredit this traveller's tale. 

Turning to more recent narratives, let us con- 
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sider that mango trick of which iwi much Iins been 
made by truthful hut too cre<lulous vi»itoi-8 to 
India. This feat hiui l>een (IeBcribe<l to nie by 
Anglo-Indian friends as something marvellous: 
Rccoitllng to them, they had seen the inango-stone 
[ilanted by the conjurer, and liad then witnessed 
all the jH'(x;esses of nature by which, this stone 
having genninated, the nascent sapHng devel<ii>etl 
into the Ijearlng tree. Well, I can only say that, 
having seen this trick performetl many times, I wit- 
nessed none of these natuml o{>erntions. As I saw 
it, the conjurer acted on liehalf of nature, and with 
laudable modesty [H-Hnrmcil the necessary ottices 
out of my sight. Tlie mango trick as 1 have seen 
it was i>erfonned ]is follows: The conjurer erectwl 
a light scuHolding over the s|H>t where the mango- 
stone was |)huit<><I : over that scaHold he cast an 
all-enclosing Itlanket ; then he (liHiii>i)eared, as to 
his head and shoulder's, under the lilanket ; emergeil 
in «luc coui-s*'. divwthe blanket aside — and behold, 
a yciimg maiign-tife, or a branch which answered 
the |HiriKise. and which, lis the mango-tree is an 
evergiifii, may !••• obtaine<I in every season : so 
eiidtfl Act I. Then ensiled another furtive |»er- 
fonnance lK>hind the blanket, an<l anotlu-r diselos- 
un* ■ Id'lmld the fruit ui>ori the tree '. and of course 
one should hot )h> too particular atHiut the com[>o- 
sition of that fniit, or make intrusive itniuiry as to 
its attachment by thivad or otherwise to the tnt* ; 
and S4> the trick goes well enough, allieit it doi-N not 
astound one bv its inconipreheiisibitity. 
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As for some of the feats of Indian jugglers, they 
are totally destitute of any element of conjuring. 
Take, for example, that which is possibly best 
known to fame — the sword-swallowing performance. 
No sleight of hand or artful machinery is exhibited 
in this ; there is literally no deception : the juggler 
throws his head back so as to obtain a reasonably 
straight course of some eighteen inches from his 
thorax downwards, and then, employing so much 
of his internal economy as a scabbard, inserts 
therein the instrument that is accepted as a sword 
— that is to say, an instrument closely resembling 
th(» pointless and edgeless cutlass of the British 
sailor or bandit of melodrama. The perfonuance is, 
in short, an luicomfortable one for all concerned, 
but not otherwise remarkable. 

Lucknow used to boast of its special swallowers — 
unpleasant p<*ople who could gulp a billiard-ball or 
half-a-doz(Mi birds of the avidwat order and repro- 
duce them on demand. Once I witnessed this per- 
formance and was more than satisfied. I saw the 
birds })ass through the hideous and gaping entrance 
to the jugglers maw, and anon come forth flutter- 
ing from that human cavern and spread their wings 
in flight. 1 saw a turkey's i^^^^ travel the same 
darksome route and return to the light of day ; 
and the only emotion, besides disgust, that 1 ex- 
])erienced was envy of that jugglers ca{>acity for 
taking pills. 

Tlu» Indian juggler, when an expert in his pro- 
fession, deftly acquits himself in sundry eflbrts of 
sleight of hand, and performs some few tricks that 
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are not so decidedly overt as that mango - tree 
swindle, but at the bfst he is a feeble entertainer. 

More amusing than Indian conjuring or the 
nautch is the httjwotli, or pupjiet - play, that in 
Northern India is the especial treat of European 
children, and the freipieiit joy of the adult native. 
It iK true that the comedy played by the kutjxtotU 
dolls is mainly a procession of rajahs, who enter 
two and t»'o (after the manner of Noah's beasts), 
and nin^ themselves silent and motionless in 
durliar ; but there is an undercurrent of farce 
which <;ivt's some life to the affair, and much de- 
li}jht to BritiKJi children. A wayfarer is robbed 
by a thief and bullie<l by a iwlicenian ; a sweeper 
and his wife are prominent u|K>n the scene in the 
proloifiit'. and as comic as circumstances will jter- 
niit ; and ahhoii^h the farce of these minor cliar- 
iictt-rs had for me no [articular meaning,', it is quite 
jKissiblc that the iiiitiate<l saw in it somi'thin^ of a 
distinctly edifyinjj anil satirical character. 

Sonietinifj* this oriental Punch and Jmly tra- 
vesty was flal>orate<l for oliler audienws by the 
addition of a ludicrous caricature of thf An^do- 
IiidiiUi. This uncomplimentary rendering of the 
wliitf man's ]H>culiaritiefl was given, not by dolls, 
but by the men iittached to tin- show. Dnfwed in 
ixlds and rn<ls of cast-olf Kun>[H'an clothing, and 
wfiiriiig niitiiks desigtied to n-pi-cM-nt the Kuni|K*an 
Cfiuiitenaiioe. thfsc dismal mimes prewnte^l tliwr 
view of the aveiiigf Hriton's dt-niranour. As fur 
as 1 can n-nieniU-r, tlie liritainiic chantcter thus 
jNtrtntyeil was singularly circumscribed. The 
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patter, upon the fallen leaves, wlint iB it that 
approaches so noisily — an elephant? No; a pea- 
cock I Clunwy of f()ot, as harsh of note, this 
wortliy attendant ujwn the (Olympian shrew fol- 
lowed the jackal. Then a heavily antlered stag 
stejtjKtl forth, and sniffing danger in the air, speil 
on. But the tiger came not ; and then, luing, l>ang, 
and a nwir on my left, told me tliat another giui 
than mine had oj)ene<l tire upon it. But we all 
share<l in the finish when, on elephants, we pushed 
the tiger out of the patch of heavy undergrowth 
lnt<k which it had taken refuge, and killed it. 

And again I went after tigers in that district 
when the native shikari in charge of atfairs, ignor- 
ing m'if/t'ni.<, stmght to place the shooters uixm the 
forks of Kiijilings an<l U[Min low-hanging Iminches 
wlicre wcmity was not to lie dreameil ()f, and 
shiHiting was an ini|K>ssihiIity. Once, in our sev- 
finl Ix-ats, 1 [«>nnitteil niysi-If to 1r* located in rt 
sapling fork, lait only to Immetliately quit that 
coign of disadvantage its MM>ti as the shikari's liack 
Was tnnied. Mv {Hmition would, iii(h>«-<l, have lMt>n 
inii-nilnnihli- for more than a few minutes. I conid 
only stand on one foot at a time. I coul<l only 
n-niain ujxtn my |>t>rch at all hy holding on with 
at h-ast one hand ; and if I h:id had invasion to Hn> 
niy gnu, it must have Ut-n tircil pistol fashion, 
with till- nn<' hand not inuneiliatfly fmpli>Vi'<l in 
krrpiiig mysi'lf aloft. And all this torture am) 
crippling for an .-K-vation of aUait half tin- hright 
tliitt a full-grown tiger can reach fnmi the gnmnd 
witlmut jumping. I came down fnmi that jierch 
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- -—y T is mid'winter, — that is to 
say, it IB the 15th July, 
— and as I am writing 
these lines in Tasmania, 
my statement that it 
is mid-winter is locally 
accurate to the letter. 
It is mid-winter, then, 
inasmuch as it is niid- 
dlewards of Tasmania's 
"I^'ltW ^^ " hyi»er- 
Ixirwiii season, and look- 
ing out from my study- 
i'i'iw, my eye ninj;** over a 
jpu"d<-n when- roses, f^eraniums, chn.'Hiii>theriuini8, 
nasturtium^, and other flowvrH im> all ahlnom : 
looking; Ik'VoihI thew witnesHes «m to the jjood 
cluirnctcr of Tawnaiiia's climiit*', down the Khijting 
|iiuMt>okM that an* Ixiaiuhil l>y a willow-fringwl 
U-rk, and U-y»nd to tht> hroad watfra of the 
lli-rwf-nt, 1 we \\ Hinilit river jpiy with a score 
nt' ct'iitn'lxMtnl yachts; and htoking farther vet 
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afield, I find the scene closed in by hills of varied 
form that, tier after tier, exhibit tricks of light 
and shade that would delight the artist and drive 
the prosiest writer into poetry. 

This, by the way, is wTitten in Hobart, where 
my home is not, and the room that I call my 
study is not a study any more than it is mine, 
except temporarily. I am in Hol)art, and there 
fronting me is a scene that has more of summer 
than winter in it. But I am, nevertheless, within 
sight of snow, if I choose to go round to the back 
of the house, for I live under the shadow of Mount 
WelhngtoM, that towers over 4000 feet alx)ve the 
sea-h*vel, and bears upon its crest and upper slopes 
a snow mantle that, if the sun be less conspic- 
uous than usual, lasts more or less from June to 
August. A most picturescpie mountain is this 
from every point of view, as is Hobart the most 
beautifully situated city of the many cities that 
I have seen in thret* <|Uai*ters of the world. Con- 
jstaiitiiioi)l(% the sj)lendid capital of the Byzantine 
empire, I know (»nly by repute, and I am there- 
i'nvr unabltj to compare the two cities that are 
mirrored in the Bospliorus and Derwent respec- 
tively. Hut 1 can sj)eak fi(»m pei'sonjil oljserva- 
tioii of Delhi, Lucknow, (airo, Rome, Naples, 
F'l«»rence, Moscow, and St IVtei-sburg, — all more 
nr less famous f<»r their brautv, — and sjiv without 
hi^sitatinn that Ilnbai't, because of its magnificent 
tMivirtminrnt, rclii)srs tlu*m all. 

Viiique as are its ])liysieal charms and climate. 
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Hobart possesses social and other advantages that 
should make it i>eculiarly attractive to retired 
Anglo-Indians and others of small independent 
means who desire to live economically and yet 
enjoy the pleasures of society and improving in- 
fluences of civilisation ; and for him who would 
live a retired life among his books or flowers there 
is ample choice in the country of places ujwn 
which nature has showereil her gifts with prodigal 
hand, access whereto has been made easy by mil 
or road, and everywhere he shall find the most 
I)erfect temj)erate climate in the world, cheap 
living, and a kindly people ; and in some jmrta 
lu* will find also such 8jK)rt as I shall proceed 
to sjK»ak of 

Bt^fore 1 (UK!ide<l finally to settle in Tasmania I 
made iiujuiry as to its merits as a game country ; 
Hn<l from men who had l^ei»n there, or had be- 
longe<l to regiments quartered in HolNirt when 
that place was an Im|>erial garrison, I gjithered 
satisfactory information as to Tasmanian jxiSHi- 
bilities in tlu» matters of shooting and hunting. 
This Information was decide<llv delusive in one 
resjHH't : 1 was told that men of the HolNirt 
garrison had Ufn wont to go out hither an<l 
thither to slunit sni|H\ and had liahitually nmde 
K'igs of twenty to tliirty couple, an<l 1 promiscMl 
inVM'lf that 1 would do llkewisi*. 

Now, having Ufii eleven yeai-s in Tiusmaniu, 
1 am in a |N)sitlon to state that I have not only 
nevfr shot <»ne, hut that 1 havt» not sefU one 
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alive. I have seen three defunct snipe, these 
having been brought into the railway carriage 
I occupied by a sportsman who got in at the 
Eppiiig roadside station, but never a living one. 
Not but what there are some snipe in the colony 
from September to the end of November, but 
they come in much smaller numbers than they 
used to, and come to fewer feeding -grounds. I 
have only just discovered one or two places where 
they may be looked for in September next, and I 
have made my arrangements to be at those places 
at the right time. 

On one occasion only have I gone forth to shoot 
siii])e in Tasmania, and then I went under the 
most favoural)le conditions except as to season. 
I was the guest of Sydney Page, then owner of 
the Stonehenge property, and a snipe-swamp was 
among his possessions. He had religiously pre- 
served this for the admirable sportsman Charles 
Agnew, the Scjuire of Waverley (owner and rider 
of some of Tasmania's Ix^st racers) ; but Agnew 
had not come, and the cream of the year's shoot- 
ing was to l)e mine I Now, I thought, as we 
started for the ground, I am alx)ut to see the 
swift - flighted long -bills rise to right and left, 
singly, doubly, and in wisps. I imagined the air 
thick with snipe, and mv onlv doubt was that 
we were not sufficiently provided with cartridges. 
Wr reacli(»d the swamp that should have been, and 
found it dry and caked brickwise, and we flushed 
no living creature out of it but a hannless snake. 
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During one year three snipe were kept for my 
gun by the friendly owner of Mount Ireh ; but 
I was charged during that season with hea>y 
political duties, and could not make an oppor- 
tunity for interviewing those birds. However, 
hope of better performance is before me. Snipe 
still visit this garden island elsewhere than at 
Stonehenge and Mount Ireh. I have heard of 
nine coujJe being shot by a shepherd Avoca way, 
and on the river Nile they are said to be plentiful. 

Tasmanian nomenclature is every way erratic. 
The river Nile is not verj' far from the Jordan 
and the towns of Jericho and Jerusalem, but it 
is also in the neighbourhood of Brighton, a town- 
ship remote from the ocean and in no particular 
representative of its namesake London - on - Sea. 
Similiar ^-ccentricity prevails in respect of our 
fauna, and esjx^cially of our fish. A species of 
grayling that \n\H its liabitat in our hill-streams 
— a distinctly fresh -water fish — is styled herring 
in the North, allxMt known to Southerners as the 
cucumlR*r- nnillft, bv reason of some <lim notion 
that it luis a cucumlK*r flavour aliout it. Per 
contra, our jn'rcli is a denizen of the se^i ; our 
Tasmanian tiger is a marsupial (as an* all Tas- 
manian indigenous animals) in no way n*lateil to 
the feline tribe, which pre«<*nts much of the aj>- 
j>earance of the Indian hyena, aiul is known at 
tilt* Zoo as the Tasmanian wolf; our lnulger, or 
woiiiliiit, c»nly n\s*»mbles the English animal of 
that name in as far as it is (}uadru{)eilal. 
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There is no particular glory about shooting our 
tiger beyond that of coming upon a beast that 
is peculiarly wary and shy of intercourse with 
liuman beincfs. It avoids man and the snares 
that are laid for it, just as if it knew that a 
price was set upon its head by the Government 
— a price equal to that paid in India for the 
more noble animal; for this Tasmanian tiger is 
the deadly foe of sheep, and every year many 
a merino falls a prey to this scourge of the flock- 
owner. Few and far between are the tigere shot 
in the lower pastoral runs, but up in the Lake 
country, where snow sometimes lies upon the 
gi'ound for two or three days together, they are 
tracked down like the moose and killed in greater 
numlH^rs. 

Another marsupial peculiar to this colony is the 
Tasmanian devil, an evil-minded creature that 
plays havoc with poultry, and is more retiring 
than the native tiger. I do not know any animal 
that is more successful than this in the art of 
k(*eping out of sight. Dick Swiveller would have 
given a good <U^•ll (if he had had it to give) for 
this power. Jack the Giant-killer, having this, 
would not liave needed an invisible cap. The 
brute will not even allow itself to be seen when 
called ; at anv rat(» I have tried to see those of the 
London Zoo and Launcestnn (Tasmania) Gardens 
without success, altlinuirh tlu»v were there to be 
vii»\v«»(l, according to the labels on their cages. 

Of course wt» have oi)ossums — the gi'ey and the 




beautiful black opossum, the latter bein^^ nlBo, I 
believe, peculiar to Tasmania. But these do not 
offer what may be styled legitimate sport, for the 
method of hunting them is a good deal that 
adopted by the British poacher in i-egard to 
pheasants. 'Possuming is a nocturnal pursuit 
that may be followed any moonlight night by 
him who has a dog broken to the business, and a 
gun that will carry a charge of shot forty yai-ds. 
It is the dog's duty to " tree " the 'jKWSum — i.e., to 
drive it from the ground where it is feeding into 
the bnmcti of some tree hard by — and then the 
'{KJBsura-hunter's easy task in to bring the quarry 
down with a jjot-shot aimwl at the poor crouching 
thing, whose dark outline, brought out in strong 
relief by the moonlit heaven, offers an easy mark. 

Thus fi-om off an <»verhanging l>ougli of eucalypt 
or acacia do we — or some of us — shoot the wattle- 
binl (glnucopis), that joy of epicures, if not of 
H|K>rtsnien. (inurmets swear by this colonial 
delicacv. and hold it to 1m^ sujwrior to ijuail, or 
Kiii|)e, or duck ; our legislatoi-s seek to pnitect it 
fnmi tin- tiMi grcitly |)ot- hunter by enforcing a 
cloHC HeaHi>ii of two years, as once wils donr in 
rt'ganl to ([uail ; our rabbitein leave bunnit-.s for n 
time t" Blu«>t thr more reniynerative civaturt^ of 
yellow wattles,— and yet to the shikari tliis bird 
In a failure unworthv of coii-^jiderittion in our Ciame 

UlWH. 

Hut then i>ur (Jame I^ws are in keeping with 
our anti|K)dean t<ipsy - turvydum. They have 
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casually recognised quail ; for a brief period the 
Game Act's protecting aegis was thrown over the 
hare ; but, generally speaking, they have devoted 
attention to that jovial and mellow songster the 
black - and - white magpie, and other feathered 
creatures equally excluded from the game category 
proper. 

The hare was abandoned to its fate because it 
abused the confidence showed in it, and devoted 
an excessive portion of its energies to the barking 
of fruit-trees. It became the subject of petitions 
to Parliament, and being relinquished to the just 
fate of its ill-doing, dropped from its lofty position 
in the game list to the level of its poor relation 
the rabbit in the list of pests, — for as pests do we 
know the rabbit, the codlin-moth, and the Cali- 
fornian thistle, and we legislate for their eradica- 
tion accordintj^lv. 

Unfortunately, several of the British fauna and 
flora, introduced into Tasmania to give this colony 
a home colour, have not shown that discreet modera- 
tion which was expected of them. The blackberry, 
imi)orted at some cost in care and coin, nurtured in 
tlie tenderest manner while it was being acclim- 
atised, gi'own in one instance under glass, and 
prized at the outset as a splendid acquisition, 
promptly procet^led to misconduct itself by an 
extravagant growth wholly unknown to the 
parent stock. Blackberry-j)lants developed fix>m 
modi^st bushes into trees, and instead of confining 
themselves to hedtjerows, ran riot over the fields. 
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Blackberry-pickers nowadays use ladders to mount 
the Brobdingnagian bramlJes that l)ear the fruit 
they seek ; blackberry - avenues have succeeded 
hedgerows ; and the exuberant growth of the 
plant is hardly compensated by the excellence of 
the l:)erry, which is as superior to that of England 
as are hothouse grapes to the crop of a vine grown 
against the wall of a London suburl)an detached 
villa. 

Thus has the rabbit misconducted itself It was 
imported for the sake of sj)ort, reared with some 
difKculty in artificial warrens, and, as far as 
possible, preserved. In the absence of any Game 
Laws such as are known in England, or any re- 
striction i\H to possessing or using guns, or any 
limitation of the peoples right to shoot any un- 
domesticatinl creature, the law of tresjmss alone 
pres<*nte<l means of preserving nibbits ; and the 
tale is told of a man Inking fined XI for g'^ing 
U|)on th<» estate of a large landowner in pursuit 
of rabbits. Now the interest of the hindowner 
is all tlu» other way, and the man who piirsm'fl 
the nibbit with g\ni or tmp is jmid by the skin 
for his work. 

While the iin|>ortation of the blacklnTry \u\h 
pr<»ve<l a not unalloye<l bh^ssing. that of the mbbit 
hasci>me to l>e an alnumt uiunitigsittMl curse, except 
fi*oni thf s|M>rtsnuurs jH»int of view. Thnnighout 
the ]Kistonil country s|>lt*ndid slHM>ting is to U» 
had for the asking, or without asking, by him 
whom rabbits, with an ocaisional lian* and c|Uiiil 
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and plover, will satisfy ; but for the farmer in 
infested areas, who is always waging an expen- 
sive war against this rodent, and for the legis- 
lator, who is every session worrying over new^ 
Ilabbit Bills, this animal is a nuisance. 

The above exception in favour of the sportsman 
must include the professional itibbiter — the man 
w^ho earns his livelihood for several months of the 
year by trapping and otherwise encompassing the 
destruction of the pest. But there is a method 
about his way of doing business. He kills a 
sufficient quantity of rabbits to keep him going, 
but he is by no means at one with the landed 
proprietor as to their extermination : they are his 
stock-in-trade, and he preserves them as strictly as 
does the English keeper his pheasants. Many of 
them he saves from destiTiction by the wholesale 
slaughter of their natural enemies — the domestic 
cat run wild, the native and the tiger cat, all of 
which are rigidly protected by Act of Parliament, 
and all of wliich are ruthlessly done to death by 
the l)rofessional rabbiter. Indeed it is a byword 
as to this i)erson that he regards a day well spent 
upon the killing of one native cat, and infinitely 
prefei's finding one of the cat tril)e in his trap to 
catching a rabbit. 

The fecundity of this imported member of the 
J^(»pus family is such as should make Malthus turn 
in his «nave. The rabbit in its English habitat is 
prolific (^nough, in that it has as many as seven 
litters a-year, with as many as eight in a litter ; 
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but that is not sufficiently rapid work for the Tas- 
manian rabbit, which, being of the feminine gen- 
der, begins its domestic cares when three months 
okl, and thenceforth bears a litter of ten or a 
dozen for every moon, or at least for every month 
of the twelve. It is simply bewildering to think 
of the family that a healthy pair of Tasmanian 
rabbits may gather round their burrow after a year 
of domestic bliss uninterrupted by the trapper : no 
less than five generations would be there, exclusive 
of the first |)arents, descending to the great-great- 
gix»at-grandchildren. M. le Comte de Lesseps con- 
sidereil as the head of a French family cannot be 
menti()ne<l in the stime breath as the Tasmanian 
mbl)it ; not even in Brigham Young can we find a 
human l^eing who in this resi)ect can be cited by 
way nf comparison : one has to go to the finny 
deniz<Mi8 of the water, or to those fashionable but 
inconvenient organisms the microbes, for a {mnUlel. 
SjM-aking of micn>be8, I would ask if it has ever 
occurn*<l to amv scientific lieliever in them to ex- 
plain how it comt*8 about that, incn^asing with 
such monKtrous rapidity as is attribute<l to them, 
thfv have \vl\ nnnn on this planet for anv oth«'r 
form of lift* { Some sort of explanation is to be 
found in the apparent fact that they are of nuKlern 
invention, and this deduction is justifietl hy the 
omission fnun the * Im|M*rial English Tt*chnological 
an<l Scifntific Dictionary' (pul)lishe<l in 1854) of 
ln»th the microlK* amd the Ijacillus — to say nothing 
of the germ which is there treated as a thing 

z 




and the hills creep in closer, as though they loved 
the companionship of this beautiful stream, to New 
Norfolk, the scenery is such as the Rhine presents 
to the enraptured tourist between Koenigswinter 
and Biebrich. It is true that the Derwent does 
not boast of the beetlinp crags, the ruined castles 
of medieval barons, and the legends of nymph and 
siren peculiar to the llhine. How should it have 
tliose ruins, seeing that the aborigines, whom we 
dis}K>sseftse4l only ninety years ago, never built any 
sort of habitation, or recognised the desirability of 
a better mansion than that provided by a hollow 
tree ? And how should there be legends of a 
poetic character in view of the fact that, if our 
prwlecessors possesseil any (which is highly im- 
pnitmble), those unimaginative people were allowed 
to die out without communicating any of their 
myths to their British successors ? They were a 
IKX)r race, lower in the human scale than the Aus- 
tralian iil)origine8 or tin* Aztecs — so low, indeed, 
that tilt' nif'if propin<juity of civilisation m'enis to 
have Im'vii llie main reasiMi for tht-ir very rapid 
diKiip|M>ai-ariOf fi*om off the face of tho eartli. If 
t))en> hud U-en amongst them that proud spirit of 
dfs]Htir which made the defeate<l Itonian fall up<»n 
liiK Hwonl, one might contemplate the idea of lliia 
race going to a s*-lf-w)Ught death with a dirgw 
[taraphnwing < >liviii'H sweetlv touching ludlad ; but 
tin Kucli spirit wiiH there of that kin<) or aiiv other, 
save Mt much as enabh-d the men to make the 
women do all the luml w^irk of the m^ntuje. 
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of Raphael's masterpiece of Madonnas at Dresden ; 
and he and his go the round, always clinging to 
that volume, and return to their virtuous homes in 
Clapham or Tooting full of edifying matter re- 
lating to their foreign travel, which they might 
have drawn from its original sources without 
journeying five miles away from London. 

But we shall shortly be ready to receive this 
order of tourist with the guide-book necessary to 
his enjoyment of a country new to him. Tas- 
mania's ex-Premier, who is a fanatic upon the 
subject of our " beauty spots " (a term, by the way, 
that seems to indicate the jmtches worn on lovely 
woman's cheek rather than choice bits of scenery), 
and discourses about Nature's assets in this con- 
nection until a weary House of Assembly would, 
for mere sake of cliange, like to hear of Nature's 
liabilities — this ex-Prime Minister has, as fur as 
words are concern('<l, started the local Murray, and 
it only remains for some one to do the work in- 
stead of talking atxmt it. Then shall we have a 
modest tome that shall give word-pictures of our 
lakt>s and falls luui rivt-rs, our marvellous stalactite 
caves at Chudleigh, our museums an<l art -galleries, 
and all the lions of the island, and the pn>|>er and 
improving guidance of the gaping tourist shidl lie 
assured. 

But we are at New Norfolk, the honevmoon 
town in which the newly-wwl Southerners s|n'!hI 
their early ilays nf marritxl life, and glean their 
tirst practical kiiowlwlge as to whether marriage 
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even unto the border of Lake St Clair — a lake 
twenty-five miles in circumference, and surpassing 
in beauty any lake that I have seen, and I have 
seen Como, Maggiore, Lochs Katrine and Lomond, 
in the course of my wandering I^ike St Clair, 
with its many bays and tree-ftinged promontories, 
stands in an amphitheatre of hilb, and towering 
above, it are the splendid peaks of Mounts Ida and 
Olympus. No words can depict the glory of the 
scene that confronts him who stands upon the 
pebbly beach of St Clair. There might a poet 
live, and need no other inspiration than that of 
the glorious panorama round him ; there might 
the artist spend his life, and need no other subject 
for his brush than St Clair in its different moods 
and asjjects. But as things are at present, none 
but a man vvhu has infinite resources in himself or 
a hermit would cure to s})eiid a lifetime there, inas- 
much an there in no human habitation there except 
a i-t'sthouKt', mid no 8<iciety of any sort within 
thrif or four milt-H. The \K>et, the artist, or the 
recluse might, even under these ctmditions, make 
an all-HiLtiHtying home of that resthouse, but not 
the average man. However, this is not likely 
to t*e St Chiir's lasting state. TIh' time must 
come when its shon-s will l»e lined by villas and 
casiniJB and clulw, when St Cliiir will be the 
Bunmier resort of Australatiia. Already thousands 
of AuKtralians tly fnuii the Hununer heat of the 
nminland to TuHniaiiia, where the climate is tern- 
Iterate in the hottest season ; and still more should 
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James Gibson-Maitland's salmon, and trout-breed- 
ing establishment at Howietoun. There Sir James 
endeavoured to enlighten me as to the features 
that distinguished a salmon from a salmon-trout 
and so forth. He had a good-sized fish drawn 
from one of the ponds. He held it in his left 
arm while with a dexter finger he pointed out 
the number of scales between the jowl and nearest 
fin ; then, having counted so many (but how many 
I found it unnecessary to remember), he said, 
" Because this fish has that numl)er of scales 
l)etween those two points it is a true salmon;" 
and then, by way of frustrating my search for 
knowledge, the keeper said, "No, that isn't a 
sahnon ; " and Sir James agreed that it was some- 
thing else, and I remained ignorant of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the noble fish as I 
was at the outset. 

Tliere are some jK>ints in regard to the acclima- 
tisation of siihnon in Tasmania that an» lx»yond 
any doubt whatever: (I) That some thousands 
have Ih^'u exjM'ncltMl in the introduction of ova ; (2) 
that Sir Thomas Brady went out in charge of 
one Iwitch of 400,000 eye<l ova, and saw tht» fish 
hatched out in the sahnon and trout brtHnling- 
]H>nds at the Ph-nty ; and (3) that fish are caught 
from time to time that, as to ap|H*anincf\ colour, 
and flavour, are so like thf true s^ilmon that it is 
inmmterial if they art* something else. 

And g<KHl sport is to Ih' had by the disciple of 
Izaaik Walton in Tasmanian waters, whether he 
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fish for this salmon of questionable identity or for 
trout or herrincr. Alas ! that is not for me. I 
did make one attempt to whip the Forth river for 
herring. In an evil moment I conceived the wild 
idea that I could make a cast that w^ould serve to 
beguile this innocent fish to take my fly ; and I 
armed myself with the necessary apparatus (which 
includes gentles that, one at a time, have to be 
fastened to the hook) and set to work. The ob- 
vious result was a dismal failure as far as tilling 
my creel was concerned. I never got a rise, much 
less a fish, and I hooked nothing except the over- 
hanging branches and the logs submerged in the 
river : boughs and logs I was continually hooking, 
until my patience gave way and I left the water. 

But other and more expert people can fill their 
creels in an hour or two when the Forth is at its 
best. Twenty and thirty dozen have been caught 
out of that river by a single rod in a day. Fisher- 
men from Holxirt, and even from Australia, come 
to try conchisions with the Forth herring ; and I, 
who live on the ])ank of that river, cannot hope to 
draw any finny creatures from it unless it be the 
eel of the creeks, the black fish in the waters 
alK;)ve the bridge, or those handsome denizens of 
the sea, the nnillet and salmon-trout, which come 
into the estuarv ; and I do not know that I am 
ecpial to the capture of the black-fish, even if I 
tried that department of fishing. I have caught 
niullet and salmon-trout by sphining out of the 
stern of a boat, and 1 might catch ix>ck-cod if my 
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seamanship permitted of my going outside of the 
Heads. Rock-cod is not a cod, nor, as far as I 
know, has it anything to do with rocks ; but it is, 
as an edible fish, equal to the Tasmanian flounder 
(which is not a flounder), trumpeter, and trevally, 
and that is saying a great deal. I ought to 
add that neither the mullet nor the salmon-trout 
above named justifies its name ; but as to Tas- 
manian nomenclature generally, that is the rule, 
and things Tasmanian are seldom what they seem 
by name. 

A day spent up the Forth is by no means de- 
ficient in delight even for him who cannot angle. 
It is a beautiful river above bridge, much after the 
fashion of the Highland stream. Its course lies 
through a series of hills that are timbered, for the 
most j>art, fnmi crown to biise, and over a l)e<l of 
gravel, pebble, and lx)ulder8, with here and there a 
rocky formation that breaks the flowing waters 
into a niiiiiature waterfall. On either Iwink there 
is ever and again a fringe of greenery wherein may 
be found the most beautiful Tasmanian shrul) — the 
native laurel and the Christmas tree, and many 
others pleaMint to the eye. On either iMink, t<K), 
there are pleasant copses, where in the shade of 
forest trees one may enjoy an al jWsco n\ea\ ; and 
away in the distance, raising its citwt alnne the 
lower hills, one may, looking up-stivam, see Mount 
Roland, that giant among the local m(»unts, and 
sole wearer in winter of a diadem of snow. 

I have had some verv eniovable davs after the 
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side of the tier, he takes us over a fence into more thick 
scrub, on and down to a gully, where he is sighted as he 
plunges into the centre of a water-hole, and out again, 
with the hounds close at his heels. He now takes to 
doubling at close quarters and laying up, which makes 
it a very hard matter to force him in the thick bracken ; 
but ultimately at this game the hounds prove too much 
for him, and at last he is captured, after one of the 
hardest and fastest runs the writer has ever taken part 
in. Tlie distance covered must have been fully fourteen 
miles, and the hounds ran practically without a check 
from start to finish. 

Six horses alone have struggled to the end. The master 
fMr E. O. Bistlee) on No. 6, Miss French on Circassian, 
Miss B. Pennycuick on Frank, Miss B. Butler on Barbette, 
Messrs T. G. Bisdee on Doctress and A. Munnings on a 
roan. 

Kan^roos and wallaby are reckoned among 
Tiisnianian j^ime, and ai'e, for the purjx>8e8 of 
the table, as ^^ood as, if not l)etter than, bares ; 
but as objects of sport I confess that tbey have 
not api)ealed to my shikari instinct. Kotb touch 
mv sense of humour — tbev aw so distinctly comic 
of apj)earanot\ wive for the pentle and melancholy 
eye, which appeals to my more merciful sule. 
Neither kan^inn) nor wallaby can l)e strictly re- 
gartle<l as a qua<lrujRHl. It is true that l)otb have 
fore -legs, or rudimentary limlw that cx^cupy the 
]>OHition of fore-legs, and that occasionally they 
put their fore-feet to the gioun<l ; but so may 
a man do with bis bands, and it is as bands that 
these marsupials use their fiu-e-ftH^t. When tbey 
want to tmvel tbey bop Uj>on their hind-legs, and 
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then, as also when they are seated, the tail comes 
into play, and the kangaroo or wallaby becomes a 
tripedal creature. The Tasmanian kangaroo is the 
small brush variety, not to be confounded with the 
"old man" or "forester" of Australia that, as the 
boxing kangaroo, made its appearance at the 
Aquarium. Only once have I been tempted to 
go out after kangaroo, and on that occasion I 
posted myself, unwittingly, upon a bull -dog's 
nest — I.e., the nest of a monster ant known as 
the bull-dog — and at the moment when my dog 
had roused a kangaroo my attention was dis- 
tracted from the same by what I took to be a 
bayonet-thrust in my leg. I left the dog and 
kangaroo to finish matters as they chose. 

I cannot pretend that Tasmania is another India 
in respect to shikar ; but it has, in addition to 
many charms that are distinctly missing in India, 
such a fair show of sport as I have mentioned 
above, to say nothing of cricket, yachting, boating, 
polo, I'acing wherever men and horses do congregate, 
and even golf in one place. A sportsman need not 
perish of shikar inanition in Tasmania, and I am 
better able to compare the one country with the 
other in that I have been during the last six 
months in both. For since I wrote the preceding 
chapter it has chanced that I took the Indian 
route from England to Tasmania. 

When I left India in 1878, I shook the dust of 
that country oft* my feet. It did not occm* to me 
then that I should ever revisit Hindostan, but fete 




arranged matters otherwise than I liad foreseen, 
and after an absence of fifteen years I found myself 
in October last landing once again at the Ajh)11o 
Bunder, and doing battle with coolies and Customs 
officers, and eating prawn-curry in the gi-egnrious 
Elsplanade Hotel, and going through the oUI old 
routine of the newly arrived Englishman. 

India is too rigidly conservati^'e to change its 
habits and customs much in three lustrums, and I 
found it very much what it was when I left it in 
1878. No alteration was to he oljserved in the 
fashion of native costume, or in the agricultui-al 
implements, which are in this year of grace veiy 
much what they were when Cain tilled the soil ; 
the smells weiv the same, and fuU-bodietl as ever; 
and there in fi-ont of \Vats<in's was the familiar 
crowd, made up uf jugglers, money -chaiigei-s, 
ghan-ie- wallahs, ami otiier pnxlatory [jeople, wh" 
are in India not [)eculiar to the neigh IxmrhotKl of 
the F^splanaile Motel. 

The Hrst change <if which I U'came distinctly 
aware was that of ihe ('ustoriis arniiip>mcntH. I 
was ini[K>rting a gun that twice lK>fore had etitertHi 
India duty free — an ancient hut nerviceahle wea[»on 
that had killed hundrtnls of hu\\k' and sevend 
tigers ■ and Ujon this the Customs ]N>opl<- jKiun(.H*<l 
and levietl «luty, in spitt- of my assunince that I 
was indy on a slmrt viwit ti> the country, and 
should in the ciiurse of two or thn-e month.H U* »t\ 
to Tasmania, taking my gun with nic. If they 
had levied duty such a.s it was straight away, I 
'2 A 
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antly before the presiding genius of babel, who 
took it into his consideration in leisurely fashion, 
and demanded of me a declaration of value and an 
autobiographical sketch, which I furnished ; and 
then he demanded the key of my gun-case, and of 
course I could not find this where I thought I had 
placed it — i.e., in my pocket — but had to hunt for 
it in the handbag I had left in my gharrie, where 
I found it. Then the ciise being opened, the 
official inspected the gun and made elaborate notes 
of marks and name and number ; then I was trans- 
ferred in a feeble and perspiring condition to yet 
another official, who with marked deliberation 
made out a portentous receipt in duplicate ; and 
then, having paid the duty and received my 
receipt, I was free. Oh, those dreary hundred 
minutes ! Will the Indian Government i*efonn its 
Bombay Customs system by at least simplifying 
it, if not by al)olition of the duty on giuis? 

I discovertnl another change, but this time for 
the l)etter, when I visited the Bombay maidan, 
jmrticularly that near the railway station, in the 
afternoon. India had evidently adopted cricket 
as one of its national games. BjiImk)s (B.A. and 
others), ]>ad(led in orthcnlox manntT, st<KKj up 
Uj)on that plain and face<l the deadly yorker 
and bumpy balls deliveitnl by (»thrr BiilKKW, with 
marvellous stoicism. Not always was the Imll 
'* telwn imMIt* sine ictn; now and then it hit 
a mark, if not the wicket, and a BjiIxk) wince^l 
but tlinched not. From end to end Baboos and 
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In one of those districts was I to have a last 
chance of beating that 51J-couple record. What 
were the temporary annoyances of my brief agony 
with the customs, gharrie - wallah, and railway 
porters, when beyond was that land of promise ? 

It was another instance of the vanity of human 
wishes. The snipe did not come in during Novem- 
ber, or during '93-'94 at all ; and the early dis- 
solution of the Tasmanian Assembly forceil me 
to be off out of India before December ai-rived. I 
had two or three hours' shooting in the vicinity 
of Lucknow with H. B. Mulock, and our greatest 
achievement was a bag of 25J couple shot in 
two hours one afternoon, and of those 2Jk couple 
25 couple were jacks and only one a full snipe. 

H*t iiigloriously ended my Indian shikar. 
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CLOrSTON. Popular Talt»K and Fictions: their Migrations 

aii'l Tniii'.f'«niinti..ii^. Ily W. A. <i«»t ".los. Klitiir "f ' Aral lan T'-try f.-r Kii«i* 
li»h Ib-aiitm,' Ar. y \iiN. \*>%\ ^\^•, r<i\liur,:bi- luiitliii^. 'j. *. 

C(K'HRAN. A Handy Text li«Mik of Military I^iw. Compiled 

rlt;«rt) ti» a<i«i«t «Mti«-ir<» {•rt-)^irit).: f-«r Kx.ttn'i.atfiti ; •!* ■ T-r &'•'. in^ni* nf the 
K'.uUr ;k!iil A'i\ l.ar> K't«»*. < ••iniiri^'i/ a'.<-> a >> n- >)••.« i.f j*!?* -f lln* Aniijr 
Aft. Kv M.ii'f K. < 'H iiii«N, ll.iiii|Hb.if lt«f;;iii« i.t (iaro^xu Ii.«rrTtrti>r. N'trtu 
Itr'.t.ah Jii^ti-i-!. I i<<»ii •>%", T«. i-l. 

COLOCHOCN. Th.» MiH»r and th»» \am\\. Containing Minute 

I*.»'rit-f '..I,* .fi a*,! Hi.lildipl Sj-nt*. »,t1i Wai.il* r*t.-» ii\»r ' !■■*.• a:. 1 * ■■rri«», 
Y\ ••! 11. I r<.i Ity J>iit> ( oivji Moi %. i*bia{i K'i.t.<*ii. W.'h l.li^trat.'ina. 

COLVILE. Jlonnd thi' P.huk Man's (;anhn. P.y Z^I.IK Col- 

Mil. K.Ru** m':'li '.' M ij-^ iii.-l .*.■• I!:-. **ia', ■■•.-« fr'-i:i l»:a*.r.,.-« by Ih* 
A'itii<r a'll ff' ri. I'li ■•.i.v ij-*,* !»• M.y "v.i. !•-». 

CoNSTITCTIoN AND LAW OF THE CIirilCH OF 

>« oil. AMI W.Th a'l It.T -I .. ! ry N"».- by M.. :*•- 1':.:.. .;a: I . . - !i. Nrw 
KiliTi-'ii, |(«-\:»r«l aii-i Ki.lar,:i<l. < n>»n *>vii, .i«. '-t. 

COTTEIULL. SugtffKt.Hl H.forms in I*uUlic Scho^ds. Ry C. C. 

( ••rrt hii I . MA. « i"»ii •»»<», *.»»!. 

CRANSTOCN. 

Th«» EI«'gi«»H of AU'iuH Tiliiilhm. Tr-insl.it«il into Enclinh 

Xi-m*-. n.'fi I f. f •'.■ 1' - '. s- 1 l:;-.-'r -.• ■• . S •• • 111 J «wt . « t »%.:•! «, 
I-I. !»., A .!b r f a Iia:.-.a!. i, -f « a' ..; .* « r »!. "» • • .-I 

Tlie El»»tri«vH «»f Si'vtim ProjMTtiuH. Tr.in^l.»t»'d into Engliah 
CRAWFORD. An AtontMnt-nt of llist Liindon, and oth«*r Po^-m*. 
ClkAWFoKD. S;ir.nin»-s.';i. I*y F. M\i:io\ C*i!iwroKi\ Author 
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CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

By the late Thomam J. Crawford, D.D., Profeiuor of Divinity in the Univerwity 

of Kdinburjjh. Fifth Kditiou. bvo, 128. 

The Fatherliood of (xod, Considered in its General and Special 

AsjHMJts. Third Edition, Reviged and Enlarged. 8vo, 9i. 

The Preaching of tlie Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, Ts. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 

Fow Wortfs on Ilinietallisni. \\y J. W. Cross, Editor of 'George Eliota Life, a« 
related in her Letters and Juurnala.' Post 8vo, tis. 

CUMBEIU.AND. Sport on the Pamir Steppes, in Chinese 

Tnrki'stnn, niid the Hinuilayas. By Major C S. Ci'MIikki.and. Willi Map aii«l 
mmnToJis llhist nit ions, in 1 vi»l. d«*niy >vo. \ln Xht yjt**. 

CURSE OF INTELLECT. Fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

CUSHING. 

The Rlacksmith of Yoe. By Paul Cushino, Author of 'The 

Bull i' th' Tlioni/ < Cut with his own Diamond.' Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

DA VIES. 

Norfolk Broads and Rivers ; or, The "Waterways, Lagoons, 

and Dt'ooys (if East An;;lia. By 0. Christopher Davies. Illustxmted with 
.Stvcn full-jiagc Plates. New and Cheai>er Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Home in Avoyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in Aveyron 

and th«> F.ot. \\y (r. C'hrihtoi>hkh Davi^ and Mm liRornHALU Illuatmted 

with full-ika;r(.> II lust nit inns. 8vo, 15i<. Cheap Edition, 7a. Cd. 

DE LA WAIIR. An Eastern Cruise in the 'Edeline.* By the 

<'(mnt«'ss Dk L\ "VVakk. In IllUHtrated Cover. 2s. 

DESCARTES. The ^fothod, ^feditations, and Principles of Philo- 

sojiliy of I)«'scair«-*. Translati'il fn)rn the Oripikal French and Latin. With a 
Nfw Intr«Hlui't<iry Kssay, Hi>tnriral an«l Critical, on the Carteaian Philoaophy. 
Hy l*n;f»'SM»r Vi.i'k n, L'L.I»., Glas^^uw University. Tenth Edition. 6a. 6(L 

DE WAl^ Voyage of th(» " Nyanza," R.N.Y.C. Being the Record 

of a Thn'«' Viais" (rui'^r in a SfliiMincr Yarht in the Atlantic and PariHc, and hi-r 
Milts«<|u« lit Shipwn-ck. Ity J. Cimmimi Dkwar, late Captain Kind's Draf^Km 
Ciuanls uimI 11th I'rinco Ailn-rt's Hu><irs. With Two Autogravurea, niunvroun 
Illustrations, and a Map. Demy 8vo, Jls. 

DO(;S, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference 

to F<mh1, niM(a»i-s, Uubits, runi>hnient, Acctimplinhmenta. Bj 'Maobstta.* 
(.'rown 8vo, 2m. (id. 

DorflLAS. .lolm Stuart >rill. A Study of his PhiIos«»phy. 

i:. rn.\i;r.F-: pMi (.i.\-, .M..\.. P.Sc. L'<tui»r m Moral Dnloioiiliy. nnd A>9(iHtaMT 
I" '111- l*i>»ti^-<>i <'r Mi'T.il riiil.->'|'li\ . ill tin riii\«rj«ity of E<linbiir};h. Cioi%u 
"\'. l>. KiA. I.' t. 

DOrciLAS. C}iin«»so Stories. By Robkrt K. Douglas. With 

iiuitMintirt lUiixt rations by Parkinson, Forest ier, and othera. New and CheaiMT 

Ivh'.'-n. i:<niull dmiy 8\o, .'is. 

DU C.WK. The Odyss^.y of Homer, Books L-XIL Translated 

II. f" Kn^'li<,h Virsr. Hy Sir Ciiahi is I)r Cam;, K.r.M.O. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

DTDCJEOX. History of the Edinburgh or Queen's Regiment 

I.:-'lit Infantry Militia. imwM'l IJ;ittali<.n Tin- K'lyal Sootjt; with an Acrtrtint of 
till- oii^'wi iiiid rp>;:i<-'>'« iif ilir Militia, and a Hrh-f Ski'trh of the Old Royal 
s<<>f<«. Ity Major It. (\ I)riKiVM\, Adjutant :>nl UatUlion the Royal ttcoU. 
r<<>t>vo, with Illu«.tiali'>ii-*, los. t>l. 
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DUNSMORR M&nual of the Law of Scotland na to the ReU- 

ll'ini bftwrrn A^iruUunl TcnitiU mil I1i> Luillunli, Semoti, HcRlUAU, uh) 

ELIOT. 

George Eliot's Life, RolAt'Hl in Her Letters Mid Journals. 

Amnnnl uil Rilllnl \>y lire huil»»l, ). W. <'■<<«. WItb Pmtnlt and .ithrr 
lUiutnlUini. Thlnl EdttUm. » voli. pM «vd, vtM. 

Gcorfie Eliot's Life. (Cftl>inet Edition.) With Portrait and 
Oeorge Eliot's Life. With Portrait and other lIliutrationB. 

Ntir Bditlun. In ud< vt^umr. L'n.wn Ijv.i. U. M. 

Works of (ieoritn Eliot (Suindard Edition). i\ volumes. 



NoveU by (icorgp Eliot. <'hpaii Edition. 

A'Um ll«[r. I1lu-.1rmlr.l. 3>. M.. rl.rih. Tlir Mill on iIh- F1i«. Hint- 



Mi<l(il.-.oar<h.' Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Diiiii.-l l).T<.iMhi. frown Hvo, Ts. fld. 

>jiBnyH. \cw l-jlition. Crown Hvo, Ss. 

Inijin-HHioiis of Tlii-o]>lir)Uitus Suih. New t^dilion. Crown 

The SiKMiiHh (Jjpsy. Xrw Wition. Crown !»vo, .'is. 

The I>-Ri-i>d of JulutI, and oth-r I'm-Uis, Old and New. 

Wise, Witty, and Tcndi-r Sayings, in I'ro*- and Verse. St-lected 

bins U* W.uk> i.r Ubiu.i Ki 111, Niw lUiliun. F«|i >i><, la. M. 
The (ifonce Eliot itirthiUy IbMik. I'riiitc<l on lim- l<niM-r, 

irfwV"nr.nV'''','li'!;v'''"','' '*'"■'''''''■■''''■ '^'''' '■■■■''^■"' ■ "' *'•' 

HS-S.WS ON S(K'[.\I, sriUWTS. Ori^iimlly (.uMish.-.! in 

FAITHS OF THE WOlU.h. IV A C.m.iM. History of the 
FAUltEU. A T.iur inCr.-.-. in U^y itylU.mui. lIinKV 
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FERRTER 

Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, B.A. 

Oxon., Pn)fi'88or of Moral Philosophy and Political Ek:onoiny, 8t Andrews. 
N«'w Edition. Editx^l by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LrsniNGTOX. 3 vols, crowii 8vo, 348. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s, 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, uicluding the Lectures on Early 

Greek PhiloHophy. New Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. 

FiTzRov. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FLINT. 

Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switz<!rland. By Kobkkt Flint, Com'spondin^ Menil>or of the Institute of 
Franco, Hon. Moii»lK?r of the lioyal Society of Palermo, Professor In tlic Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lecture for 1887-88. 

\l% tk€frt»$. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edition, 

Revised. Crown Svo, Ts. 6<l. 

Aiiti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. Od. 

FOREIGX CLASSICJS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price 2s. Od. Fur LUt of Volumes^ $te page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Will Foster. 

(.'n)wn Sv(», i'>s. 

FRANCI LLON. Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By H. E. Francillon. "With 8 illustrations. Crown Svo, Cm, 

FULLARTON. 

Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macleod Fullar- 

Ton. Cr«»wn ^v<», r^s. 

Tanhiiusor. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

Lallan Sangs and CJennan Lyrics. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GALT. 

Novels by John Galt. With (General Introduction and 

I'i.fat..iv N.if.s i.y «. n. Cr.hk>.ii. Thf T.xt K.-viwHl and EditM by P. 
Sroi'KAR Mn.iir.i m. Autli.it of ' Tli-- st"ry of M.ir;rrMh'l.' With Ph<>t)i)Cravurr 
llli^trati'iiis fii.ni lMa\\:ii,«. l>y .I"liii W.ill I'-i- Fcai». svo, 1^. net each vol. 

Annals of the Parish, and The Ayrshire Legatees. 2 vols. 
Sir Andrew Wyli«'. '2 vols. UmMfiUttfig. 

The Provost, and The Last of the Lairds. 2 vols. [in thr prr<*. 

TIk" Kntail. iMols. [iHtkeitrtn, 

S" 'ilsit Stam)\im> Novels, y>. 0. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

r-r U"*!' in rhun'hi'H liy Authority of tlii» Gi-nrral AsMMnbly. 1. I^raf tjpe, 
rli.th. n-d f*'l/''«i, *-'-*. Od.; Fn-nrh nionwrn, 4h. 2. Hdurj^^iis type, limp cloth, !•.; 
Fii lifli iiionn-r.i, -js. ;;. NoiiKin il tyjN-, cloth, n-^l I'dp's, tJd.; Prpncn monicrtk, 
1^. M. 4. FaiK-r rovi-rs, MX. U, Sunday-Sf-luNd Eilitlon, |Miper cotpfb. Id., 
rl.ith, "Jd. No. 1. I'oninl witli th^ P^alinx and PamnhniM's, FVrneh moroccn, fm. 
No. J, lioiiiid with til'- l'.saliii> aiiil rurai'hra<<i-s, cloth, 2s.; French morocoo, 3ii. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THK CHIRCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

BmcUl Conunittee of the Oeneral Assembly of the Church of 8coUaiu1. Entirely 
New Bdition, Revised and EnUrRed. Fcap. 8vo, red edgmi, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

rt«yer«. New Edition. Authoriseil by the General Assembly of the Church of 
ScotUnd Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. 6d. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by a Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Oiurch of Scotland. 16uu>, cloth limp, ('4. 

GERARD. 

Reata: What's in a Name. By K D. Gerard. Cheap 

Edition. Cn>wn 8vo, S«. 6d. 

Begffar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Sensitive Plant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GERARD. 

The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Fiflrures, and Fancies 

from Transylvania. Hy E. Qcrakd. With Msimi and Illustrations. 2 vols, pust 
8vo, 2S«. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Secret Mission. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. 
GERARD. 

Lady liaby. By Dorothea Gerard. Cheap E<lition. Crown 

Svo, 3s. M. 

Recha. Second Etlition. Crown ftvo, 6s. 

Tlie Hich Miss Riddell. Sooond K<litioii. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stonyhurst Latin Cimmmar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

tiec<»ud Edittou. FcAp. h\o, lin. 

GILI^ 

Free Trade : an Lujuiry into the Nature of its Operation. 

By Uh ii*nr» (Jii i.. <'ni»n s\<», Tm. «-l. 

Fre«^ Tnwle und«»r Protection. Crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. 
GOETHR I*(H-in8 and Ha]la<ls of (;<H'the. TnuiRlat<>d by Pro- 

ftn^iT A\t»m \ Aifl >ir Tin«'i»«»hi Maktin, K.<".H. Tliinl Editi<in. Kraji. >\«». *'**, 

GOETUKS FArsT. TmnRhitiHi into KngliKh Vrnw- by Sir 

Tiii"i"'Hi M*MTiN. K.<ll. r»rt I. Sr.itMl K«liti"H. rr"»n j«\... »u. NuAh E<t)- 
tK'ii. fr«p , • '.| r»rt II. .HkoihI K'liti<ih, ll«vii»«^I. Krsp. h\o, »".«. 

GORDON crMMINi;. 

At Hoiiii' in Fiji. By C. F. (Join>oN Cimminj;. Fourth 

E«lit:<<fi, |i"*t »«t'i. With lilM^trali"!)-* aii<l Mn|i. '*. •«!. 

A I-a<ly'H (Vuiw in a Fn-mh Man of War. N<*w and Ch«»«i>er 

E<l>tfin. •^VM. Wtth Ilhi^trstioti* Slid Ms;>. !.'«. 'd. 

Fire-Fount4iins. The Kingdom of Hawaii : Its VoK*an<»«»s, 

and th*" lli-tory "f it«» Mi*"*!-'!!*. Hitli Msp sikI IKsotni!. .i.« •.* \i'.% s\. , „••.,. 

Wanderings in China. New and C'h«'ajM'r Filition. Hvo, with 

Itluatrathiti*. lita. 

Granite Crags : The Y<Vseniit<' Ri'gion of (^ilifomia. Illus- 

tratrd with ^ En/rs>iti,;<i. NVw aixl rh*-si- r El t:..n. ^\^^ ••. t\\, 

GRAHA.M. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

l*rmctjrr«) Art, lv<ii- With Atuilr«l«, llrUtj**- Art ff fir.|rnnit. AfiartMlti r^*- 
talitinic t)i<* Tornti't rnu-ticv-ti Art« <.f l**» ; «hd l'^'^*', and ('<>pli>UB lu«lrt. flj J. 
BitWAat* Graham, Ad%<<at<'. ^^•>, 44. i-l. 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Kx|x'rinient. Wy S\u \ii (Jramk .\uthor of 

•Tbr Hratrtil) T»iu». * Mrftla : A >♦■! ly ffin l..fr. i r<'»u »*■>. t*. 

Singularly l)elude<l. Crown hvo, 6*. 
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GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

GRANT. Life of Sir Hope Grant. With Selections from his 

Correspondence. Eilit4>d by Henry Knollts, Colonel (H.P.) Royal ArtiUery, 
liis* foruier A.D.C., Editor of • IncidentN in the Sepoy War;' Author of '8ketcheii 
of Life in Jai>an/ &c. With Portraitrt of Sir Hope Grant and other Ilhis- 
trationH. Maps and Plans. 2 volii. demy 8vo, 2l8. 

GRIER. In Furthest Tnd. The Narrative of Mr Edward Car- 

LYoN of EllswrtlKT, in thr County of Northaniptdn, and late of the HomKirable 
Eii>t India C«»niiwny's SiTviro, Gt-ntlfjimn. Wn»te l)y his own hand in the yt-ar 
of ^'r:u'e 16!»7. Editetl, with a few Explanatory Notes, by Sydney C. Griek. 
Post 8v<», Oh. 

GUTHRIE - SMITH. Crispus: A Drama. By H. Guthrie- 

Smitii. Fcap. 4to, 58. 

HALDANR Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 

Book for Planters, Colonistu, and Settlers. By R. C. Haldamb. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HAMERTON. 

Weudorliolme : A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire Life. 

By P. G. Hamekton, Author of 'A Painter's Camp.' New Edition. Crown 

svo, :is. ihI. 

^larmorne. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HAMILTON. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Wiluam Hamilton, 

IJart., Proffssor of Ixijric and Metaphysics in the University of EdinborKb. 
K<lit<d by the Ucv. li. L. Manhel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul's; and Jonsi 
Vf.itc-ii, M.A., LL.I)., Professor of L<^c and Rhetoric, Glacgow. Seventh 

Edition, "i \ols. 8vo, •^4s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition, 

U»'visfti. 2 vols., 'JU. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

Univt-rsity R»^fonn. Thinl Edition. Svo, 2l8. 

Monioir of Sir William Hjuiiilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

ami Mi'taphysirs in the University of K^linburKh. By Profeanor VElTcn, of the 

Uiiiv«'p*ity (»f (ilaM;{ow. 8v<», witli Portrait, lsn. 

Sir William Hamilton : The ^lan and his Philosophy. Two 

I,<rtnn*H d«-l:v«-i-iM| iM'fun' th«^ Eilinhnrgh Philosopliiral I nstitutiun, January and 
Fflmiury Issil. By ProfrsHor Veitlh. Crown bvo, in. 

11 AM LEV. 

TIm* Lift' of (i<Mi(Tal Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B., 

K.r.M <;. Uv Aii.WM'i.K Inm.-smwi.. With two l^oto;;mvure Port rmits and 

ii'lli-r Il'iM't IMt-.'-'l-. "J \<'K. <l»!l> ^\»«. 'il-i. 

The ()p(»rations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

(Hti'-nil Sir Ei>waki> Hur< k IUmi.kv, K.C.H., K.C.M.G. Fifth Edition, Reviard 

tiirou^hout. 4to, with muhmtomh IlIustmtioiiM, 'MH. 

National Dt^fcnce ; Articles and SixH»ches. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Shak<\siX'aro'8 Funeral, and other rapers. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Thomas Carlyle : An Es.say. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

On Outposts. Second Edition. Rvo, 2s. 

Wellinprton's ('are<'r; A Military and Political Summary. 

Lady Lee's Widowhoo<l. Now Edition. Crown Svo, 38. 6d. 

(iitai-T Edition, i»s. M. 

Our Poor llelations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illustrations, 

chifrty by Eniont Unset. ( 'rown i)V<», cloth Kilt, 3s. 0*1. 
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HARRADEN. In Varying Moods : Short Stories. By Beatrice 

HARKADKir, ADthor of 'Ships that Pass in the Night,' EUvrnth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, St. 0d. 

HARRIS. 
• Danovitcli, and otlier Stories. By Walter B. Harris, 

P.RO.S., Author of *The Land of an AfHcan Sultan ; Travel* in ICurtJCCu/ kc. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

; A Journey through the Yemen, and some General Renin rks 

upon that Country. With 8 Map« and numerouii Illustrmtiona br Furmtier and 
Wallace fh>m Sketches and Phutographa taken by the Author, beuiy 8vo, 16a. 

HAWKER. The Prose Works of Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of 

Morwenstow. Including * Footwrinta of Former Men in Far Cornwall.' Re- 
edited, with Sketchea never before publiahed. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3a. fld. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

BdlnburRh. Edited under the Super^iition of the Right Rev. Hixhop Straix. 
With ICenioir and Portrait of the Author, h volii. cn>wn 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £lf 1^ The following Volumen nuiy be had aeiiarately-vix. : 

The Devoiit Christian Instnicte*! in the Law of Christ from the Written 

Word. 2 vols., 8A.— The IMoun ChriAtian Instructed in the Nature and Practice 

of the Principal Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., Ss. 

HEATLEY. 

The Horse-Owner^s Safeguard. A Handy Medical Guide for 

every Man who owns a IIon»e. By (». 8. IIkati.kv, m.R.C.V.8. <*rown 8vo, '^ 

The Stock-Owner^s (Juide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 

every Man who owns an Ox or a Cow, Crown 8vo, 4k. (kl. 

HEDDERWICK. Uvs of Middle A^e ; and other Poems. By 

3 KM9^^ IlKiii>cawirK, LL.D., Aiittior of ' IkirW^snl iiUiKvu.' Tnct ':>'■>. 01. 

HEMANS. 

The Poetical Works of Mrs HenianR. Copyright Editions. 

R<»yal hvo, 5s, Thr Samo with EiiK'ravifi;;*, cloth, \:,\\\. rAav*, 7*. t'A. 

Select Poems of Mrs lleinans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edg(»8, 3s. 
HERKLES8. Cardinal Ik-aton : Priest and Politician. By 

JoH5« HrRKi.rMit, Profr»i»or of Church IIn»ton*, St An<irr««. With a Portrait. 
p(mt Hro, 7*. f'A. 

HEWISON. The Isle of Bute in the Olden Time. With Illus- 

tnitiofi«. Majw. sfi'l ri.iTi"*. Hy .l*vr^ Kim. IIihi-m.s, M.A , K.S.A. (Sr..t.y, 
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of .shirlry.* I.iiiiit.-.l K«liti"ii, with r-TtraitH. iKmy >\.i, ■,' %..!,,. -,••»,. urX. 

Tli«» HancnKH)k of Publir Health. A Coinph'to Edition of the 

PuMir llt-nlfh att<I i.th«r Nauitary Af*ti rilata..: to N-i.tl.mi.l. Atm-'t^t* 1. ati«l 
with th«' H".i«^, liiHtnu-t i'>!iH. aii<i I>t'r!«i;'.»ii ..f tin* IU»anl "f Smj* t\ :<.i.ti br"«i,;itt 
n|it't<lat<- witli r» Ut i\ •• fortiix. S«*«'«.fi.| K'lif'"U. With liit r<"li.<ti ti. r«.!itajiuuj,; 
tlif A«liiuiii*f rat."ii (if thr rulilic ll«alt)» A<*t iii ('"untirH. >\... ^,. ^»^, 

Tilt* IxK*al (tovrrniiH'iit (Scotland) Act in lu'liition to Public 

II<-alth. A llati'iy <itii.i«« f-^r r4.uiity atcl l».-»Ti<-t « .-u.*- .'. ■r'*. M.^i r.il «»fT»«'«rm, 
.>anitary lri«ji»-*'t<'p». aii«l .M« tnl«» n» 'if Pai-kN *1 li-anl* Jvir.m.l K-l.tntti. With 
a i»fw i'n-fa*** "'n aj>|»»intti»«Mit <if .Sauitary orhrt p». < f-wn >\'', '.'«. 

SKUIXE. Coluniba: A Drama. By John Hinti.ky Skklvr, 

Warirn of lilt ii*liu<.r»d ; Autl»«>r of ' A Mriu'Ty uf E.lwar»l Ihrtu^. Fra^ 4:i», «>•. 

SMITH. For (i(xi and Humanity. A Hoinancf of .Mount Carniel. 

By INaarrr hMiTii, Author tif 'The l>i»iiic Kp.i-iiany,' Ac. 3 »oU. i*«al t>\ti, 
SSa. 6d. 

SMITH. 

Thomdah* ; or. Tin* Contlict of Opinions. }\y W iu.iam Smith, 

Author of • A l»i*r..iir'M' on Kthir*. \r. ^•»^Ml^ n. « f.-wu *\ .. !••» »-l 

Grav«»nhurst ; or, Thou^htn on (ioo<l and K\il. Si-oiid Eili- 

tion. With MrnioU an-l l'ortr».t of the .\uth r. « r ■«t. *> -, !«« 
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SMITH. 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by Georob 

Merriam. Large post 8vo, 128. 6<i. 

SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M*Combie and Thorns, 

originally M'Intosh and M'Thomas. Compiled from History and Tradition. By 
William M'Combie Smith. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. dd. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 

PriN-ate Student^*, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables 
of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HuimcB Smith, M.A., 
King Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland, Being a Statement of the 

Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Ofllce. With a Short Historical Intro- 
duction, and numerous references to important Administrative Documents. By 
W. C. Smith, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

"SON OF THE MARSHES, A." 

From Spring to Fall ; or, When Life Stirs. By " A Sox of 

TiiK Marshes." Crown 8 vo, 38. 6d. 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among Wild Birds and 

their Uaunts. Edited by J. A. Owen. Cheap Unifonn Edition. Crown 8ro, 

:!s. 6<l. 

With the Woodlanders, and By the Tide. Cheap L'niform 

E<liti<»ii. Crown Svo, 3s. M.. 

On Surrey Hills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
Annals of a Fishing Village. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 

8vo, :Js. 6<1. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellow- 
ship LccturrH, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
briap\ l*rofes8or of Mf»rul I*hilo?»opliy in the Univenity of Aberdeen. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland 

witli Rod and Gun. Hy Tom Speedy. Second Edition, ReWsed and Enlai^ged. 
Witli Illustrations by Lieut. -General Hope Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and othen. 

Svo, 15h. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 

By Geokok W. Spkott, D.D., MinisU*r of North Berwick. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index. 15 vols. Svo, £16, lOs. 

stephp:ns. 

The I>ook of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

F'ann-Stvwanl, Pl<)u;;lwnan, JSlu-pheni, Hed^er, Farm -Labourer, Field-Worker, 
and Cattlc-uian. Illustrated with nuinoruuH Portrait.8 of Animals and Engraving* 
of Irnph'ments, and Plann of Farm Buildinpt. Fourth Edition. Revlaed, and 
in ^wjX \ArX. Il4'writt«*n by JAM»>i Macdonai.d, F.R.8.E., Secretary, UiKbUnd 
ami Ai;ricultunil S«>ci«'ty of Scotlan«l. Complete in Six Diviaional Vonunea, 
l>oiind in clot]), each 1<n. (ki., or liandHomely bound, in 3 volumes, with leaUier 
• iKiok and gilt top, £3, 3ti. 

"' Catechism of Pnu-tical Agriciilturo. New Edition. Revised 

by Jami ■< Ma«i>')Sai.1). F.U.S.E. With nnnteroUH IlluHtrations. Crown 8vo, la. 

The l^ook of Farm rinpleinents and Machines. By J. SuoHT 

an<l K. Scott Burn, En^uecrs. Edited by Uksrv Stephesvs. Large Svo, £2, Sa. 

STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. 

John Stevenhox, Autlior of ' Mycolo^ia Scoti<*a,' Hon. Sec Cryptogamie Bocictjr 
(;f Scotland. VoIh. I. and II., post Svo, with Illustrationa, price 12b. 6d. net * 
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STEWART. 

Advioe to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewakt, V.S. 

NewKdition. 28. 6d. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of Horses 

in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. Seventh 
Edition. Pcap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Words, and Quantity of the Vowela. By Rev. 
DcxcAX Stswart, D.D. Fourth Edition. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

STEWART. Boethius : An Essay. By Hugh Frasek Stewart, 

M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

STODDART. Sir Philip Sidney : Servant of God. By Anna M. 

Stoddart. IllustrattHl by Maroarkt L. Hr<;<JiNs. With a New Portrait of 
Sir Philip Sidney. Small 4tn, witli a niifcially dt-siifiu'd Cover. .'.!«. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

New BdiUon, with a Memoir by Amna M. Stoddaht. Crown Svo, Ts. 6d. 

STORMONTH. 

Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Ijingita^e. IncludinK a very Conious Hrlcction of Scientific Temm. For use in 
Schools and Collejjes, and as a IJ<»c>k <»f General Refrn'nre. By the Rev. Jamim 
Htormohth. The Pronunciatitm carefully revise*! by the Rev. P. U. Pnr.i.f, M.A. 
Cantab. Eleventh Edition, with Sm»iileinent. Crown Svo, pp. WM). 7s. tWl. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Ktynio- 

UiKlcal, and Explanatory. jReviHwl by the Rev. P. H. Piir.i.r. Library Edition. 
New and Cheajier K«iJtion, with SuppKimnt. In){it*rial 8vn, handsoinrly lM>uud 
in lialf morocco, In*, net. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. Fourth 

E<lition. Fcap. Svo, pp. '2bi. 2s. 

STORY. 

Nero ; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 

' Rf>ba di Roma.' Kcap. Svo, i\*. 

Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 68. 

Poems. 2 vols., Ts. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Su miner Idyl. Crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols, crown Svo, 12s. Gd. 

Excursions in Art and I/i'ttors. Crown Hvo, Ts. (»<!. 

A Pwt's Portfolio: Later Heading.s. IHnio, .Is. f.d. 

STHACHKV. Talk ut :i Country Hohm'. Fart and Fiction. 

|!y ^ir Kl»» *IH' Stiia'MI^. lUxt. \\ itli a Pfitiait ff 'he A -'h t. r:i.wu ">»•. 
im. M, n. t. 

STCRCnS. 

John-a -Dreams. A Tale. By JruAN SriRcis. New Ktli- 

Little Com«Klie», Old and New. Crown 8vo, Ts. Cd. 
SCTHERLAXI) (DrCIIFSS OF). How I Sjnnt mv Twentieth 

Y*«r. IJ**!!!!? a K'^^'-nl «>f a T<«ur Il"mi.| thr W rM. l*****"' "7. Ily tlir |m . iirM 
or MiTHr.ai.AM' (M*H« iii<«NHM» ..r .*»T*H"hi'). With lllu*tratJ<«ij«. ( r-.^n ••%ii, 
7«. 0d. 

SrTHEBL.WD. Handl»ook of Hanly Herlwiceous and Alpine 

n«.w*T«. f«'r Oi-nrral (Unirn I».r..r»f . -n < *!.t*!f»iii|f lVr»rr1pti"ii« of npwanU 
•if ic*«> Hj*^ir<i of OnjammTal Harly IVm.f.ial mtA A\\^u«< Inantn ; al- »;»• wjth 
<*«»i»rl*»' and Ham lri«tnirt>'tM« f'-r th^tr IV '!**•»! i'»n and « Mlturp. Il> Witii4M 
SrTiirai.AWf*, Ijind^caj** Uanlrtjfr ; f"nnrrl) Maiia^^rr of thr ||rrbarr«»i« I»r|«rt- 
mnti at Kew. Crr»vii Svo, 7«. <m. 
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TAYLOR The Story of my Life. By the late Colonel 

Meadows Taylor, Author of 'The Confessions of a Thoff/ Ac, Ac Edited by 
)iis Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition, being the Fourtn. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THOMSON. 

Tlie Diversions of a Prime Minister. By Basil Thomson. 

With .1 Maji, nniiirnius Illustrations by J. W. Cawjjton and others, and Repro- 
ductions of Rare l'lat<*« from Early Vuya;;es of Sixteenth and Seventeenth CVii- 
turics. Small demy bvo, l.'>s. 

Soutli Sea Yarns. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, Os. 

THOMSON. 

Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical Direc- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Ganlens all the year rcnmd. With Engraved PUins. By David Tuomsov, 
Ganloner to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., at Ihrumlanrig. Fourth 
and CheaiHjr Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

Tlie Handy Book of Fruit- Culture under Glass: bein^ a 

st'rifs of Elaborate Practical Tn-atises on the Cult i\-at ion and Forcing of Pines, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With Sngra>ing;B 
of Hothouses, &c. Second Eilltion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, «s. 6d. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Graj« Vine. By Wilmam Thomson*, Tweed Vineyards, Tenth Edition. Svo, 58. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent With 

Directions for the Preiaration of Poultices, Fomentations, jtc By Barbaiia 
Thomson*. Fcap. svo, Is. tJd. 

THOKBrilN. Asiatic Neighbours. By S. S. Tiiorburx, Bengal 

Civil Srrviei\ Author of ' Ba'nnu ; or, Our Afghan Frontier,' •David I^OMiie : 
A St«»rv of till- At'uh^ui Frontier,' 'Musalmans and M(mey-Lendeni in the Pbn* 
jab.' With Two .\Iai»s. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THORNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 

Sides of Popular Questions. By Lewis Thornton. Svo, 128. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 

TL'KAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Ihiblishc^ annually, price 5a. 

TRAVEL, ADVKNTITRE, AND SPORT. From •Blackwood's 

Ma^.'a^ine.' Uniftmii witli 'Tales from Blackwood.' In 12 Parts, each price la. 

Hand.Honiely bv>un«l in vols., cloth, LOs. ; luilf calf, 26a. 

TRAVKRS. Mona Maclean, Medical Student A Novel By 

Gkaham TuwKiw. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, Os. 

TULLOCH. 

Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 

the Si'venteentli ( Vntur>'. By John TrM,o<H, D.D., Princiiial of 8t Maiy's Col- 
le^'e in the Univ«rsity of .St Andrews; and one of her Mi^esty'a Cbapulns In 
Onlinary in Scotland. Seconil Edition. 2 vrdn. 8vo, 16s. 

Modern Theori(»s in Philosophy and Religion. Svo, 15«. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third Edi- 
tion, EnlariTi'd. Crowni svo, jis. TmI. 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. By Mrs OLiPHAirr, 

Author of 'Life of Edwanl Irving.' Thinl and Cheaiier Editloii. Svo, witll 

portrait, 7s. «k1. 

TWEKDIE. Tlie Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

By Major ■ (Jeneral W. Twkkpif. r..S.I., IWntfal Staff Corps; for xtmny ymx% 
M.B.M.'s (NaiHtil-Ci-neral, lia/hdad, ami Ptditical llesident for the Government 
of India in Turkish Arabia. In r>ne vol. ro>'al 4to, with Seven Coloond Plntas 
and other Illnst rations, and a Map of the Country. Price £3, 8a. net. 
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VEITCH. 

The Hi«tory and Poetry of the Scottish Border : their Main 

Featurm and ReUtinnii. By John VBirrn, LI^D., ProfnMor of Ixigic and 
Rhetoric in the Univenity of Glasgow. New and Enlarged Bditiou. 2 rob. 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

Institutes of Logic. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the Ear- 

Itent TimeN to the Prejtent Day. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, in naburghc binding, l&s. 

Merlin and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 48, 6d. 

Knowing and Being. Essays in Philosophy. First Series. 

Crr)wn Svo, 6». 

Dualism iiijcl Monism: Or, delation and Heality: A Criticism. 

FNHjjyt in I'hilotMiphv. S«-<'i»ih1 S«Ti»'H. In 1 mA. rnnnn f^xn. \ln the Vrt». 

VIRGIL' The i£neid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 

Veme by G. K. Rukarim H.A., and Lord Kavcnhwortii. S vuU. fcap. 8vo, lUa. 

WACR Christianity and Agnosticism. R«*vi«'ws of some Recent 

Attarkn on tlir Clin^tinn Knith. Ily Ilr.NRY Wa< E, D.I»., Princij*! t.f Klnj{'« 
ColU'jfp, I^in<lun ; Trracher of Linc«jlu's Inn ; Cltaplain to tin? ^^urrn. WmX. 8vo, 

WADDKLir' An Old Kirk Chronicle : Being a Hi8tor>' of Auld- 

liainf, Tyiiinjjhaino, and Whit«'kirk. in Bant Ivtithian. Knun Mfwiinn U*<N»rtia, 
I'.i:. to 1H.M). |!y Kiv. r. llATriY Wam.iil. li.I»., Minl%trr of thf TnitM 
rarirth. Hniall Paj^T Edill<m, *A«J Coine*. l*ncf» £1. Lar^r Tai^r K«litM»o, iO 
r<»j»i«'fi. rrice £1, I0i«. 

WAL?X)IU). ?^our Biographies from * Blackwood * : Jane Taylor, 

lUnnah Mun-, Klixjibt'th Fry, Mar)- S.im-niUe. Uy I-. U. WAi.ruai*. r'rw^rn 

WARRKN'8 (SAMCEL) WORKS :- 

I)iarv of a Lat4» Physician. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; lK>ards, 2s. 
Ten Thousand A-Y«»ar. Cloth, as, «kl. ; l>oards, 28. 6d. 
Now and Then. The Lily and th«* IW. IntelUn^tual and 

Moral I>«-\rlMjnnrnt of th«" Pn-'M-nt A*;**. 4* *'m\. 

l*jiK4iys : Critical, lniaginativ«\ and Juridical. 55. 
WKliSTKR. Tlie Angl.T and the I»op - Rod. By David 

WiKf^rrR. ( ntHn ••\<', »ith Illii*trat»»n«, 7*. "^l. 

WKNLKY. 

Soonit«'« an<l Christ : A Study in th«» PhiloRophy of RiOigion. 

Il> 11- M. WiMi\. MA, l» "v- . l/ot irr of, M'fital at..} M'.rml r»nl.«»..j»>ijr m 
yii«-<-n Mar>r»r»t rollr^^-f, < i ;»««-'•« : fru.ir",^ Kians.nrr ui riii5'WK.j>h) m lb« 
I III \ < 1*11 V iif <iU«»; .w , rr'>» ti *\ ", ' « 

.\s|>«'rtH <)t I'l'ssimisni. Crown ^»\o, (Vh. 
WKRNKR. A Visit to Stanley '« R«*ar(iuartl at Major IWrtt4»- 

|.it • i aiiiii Mti tlir Ar:)i»» ri.i Wi?h a»» A^tr^-it.* -f H.*rr l.tf»> «-n th»* i'..ii^i. 
H> J II WfHMM. V K<i M . Kf.,- •••r, \h*.r ir; t»„ H..r^;r.- ..f thr KUf In>i<-|«>u- 

•l*ii! flu (■..ii^-" W;?h M»j»*. I' r*ra.t«. »i. 1 . rh»r lU* *':»t."n«. k\.., j».« 

\VF;sTM1NSTKR ASSKMBLY. Mn.ut.s of the Wentminster 

A<i<M-n»lily, wldl'- rri.ra^«^l m pr^jn.* •^w * < ■.' I* r«^f -ry f'»r <'h«jrrh ti->*rn»ii»rfit, 
('••t>f«*Mt<>n ..f Faith, at 1 < a* •«•},.».:;• (\ -t»f!.>-r l«-44 t«. MArrh Uv^V Btlitrd 
liy lhi» Ilf-%. Pr-f'** r Atit T MiT'iuit. f »*r Ai. lr*-»«. ari«l thr Krr Jon* 
hTatTiira*. I.I. n. With a Il.«l. rral ai.l « r:t.«ial l!.!r»lucti.»i» \>y l*rolnM»ir 

Mttrhell s\... r,«. 

WHITE. 

Th«» Kiglit4'<^n Cliristian (Vnturif**. By thr Rf»v. Jamis 

Wuiir. .H*-\riith E«l;r..n. I' ***. s\ . »;th In S^\, f%. 

History of Fn*nc<\ fmnj thr Harli«»fit Tiuif^ Sixth Thousand. 

r.j«t »»'», with Imlrl, fW. 
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WHITE. 

Archaeological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre and Knapdale. 

By Colonel T. P. White, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With nnmeroos lUos* 
tration8. 2 vol». folio, £4, 4s. Vol. I., Kintyre, sold sepftnttely, £2, Ss. 

The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. A Popular 

Account. Crown 8vo, 58. 

WILLIAMSON. The Horticultural Handbook and Exhibitor's 

Cnido. A Treatise on Cultivating;, Exhibiting, and Judging Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. By W. Williamsoin, Gardener. Beviaed by Malcolm 
Drs.N, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, Dalkeith 
Park. Now au«l CheaiH-r Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, i>aper cover, Sa. ; 
clotli, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMSON. Poems of Nature and Life. By David R. 

WiLLiAMHON, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 

WILLIAMSON. Light from Eastern Lands on the Lives of 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. By the Rev. Alex. Williamson, Author of * The 
Missionary Heroes of the Pacific,' 'Sure and Comfortable Worda,' 'Aak and 
Receive,' Ac. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

WILLS. \VA\\\u\ an Eastern Veil. A Plain Tale of Events 

(►crurrinp in thf Experience of a Lady who had a unique oppt>rtunlty of obnerv- 
in;^' tlie Inner Life of Ladies of the* Upper Class in Persia, By C J. Wills, 
Auth«»r of * In the Lund of the Lion ami Sun,' * Persia as it is,' &c., &C. Demy 

svo, Us. 

WILLS AND GREENE. Drawing-Room Dramas for Children. 

By W. O. WiLui and the Hon. Mrs Oreknb. Crown Svo, te. 

WILSON. 

Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son -in -Law, 

Professor Fkkrieu. 1*2 vols, crown Svo, £2, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essavs, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 16s. 

The Noctes Ambrosianie. 4 vols., 168. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

WORSLEY. 

Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope Worsley, 

M.A. KditiNl by Edward Wor.sley. Second E<lition, Enlarged. Fcapw 8ro, ««. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

Sp« nserian .Stanza. By P. 8. Worsley. Niw and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 

Homer's Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Pro! Con- 

ington. 2 vols, crown Svo, 21s. 

YATE. England and Russia Face to Face in Asia. A Record of 

Travel with tlu* Af>;han H<mndRry ('ommiHsi<m. By Captain A. C. Tats, Bombay 

Stuff ("oriw4. 8vo, with Majw and Illustrations, 21s. 

YATE. Northern Afghanistan ; or, letters from the Afghan 

Honn.lnry ('<»nunitHion. By Ma,j'»r C. E. Yate, C.8.I., C.M.O. Bombay Staff 
<'ori»«, K.R,Cf.8. Hvo, with Ma|>s, IHs. 

YULE. Fortification : For the use of Officers in the Army, and 

ReaderH of Militank- Histor)-. By Cohmel Yi i.r., Bt»nKal Engincen. Svo, with 

Numerous Illustration.H, 1<)h. 
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